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THE AMERICAN BLOCKADE. 


jer approaching debates both in England and France 
will perhaps prove to the Federalists how deeply they 
are indebted to the Government which they have incessantly 
denounced. Mr. Massey's speech at Salford affords one 
among many indications of the pressure which will soon be 
placed on the Cabinet. The merchants, the manufacturers, 
and, above all, the unemployed workmen, although they may 
still be willing to abide by the strict rules of international 
law, are not dis to suffer for a sentiment, or to 
tolerate for the benefit of the American Union irregu- 
larities and innovations which are ruinous to them- 
selves. The Northern States have, for several months, put 
an end to the export of cotton by a paper blockade ; and, 
in their fear that the patience of neutral countries 
may be exhausted, they have lately begun to destroy the 
harbours which they have not sufficient force to watch. 
Lord RusseE.t’s protest against the atrocious contrivance of 
the stone fleet expresses the unanimous opinion of the civi- 
lized world. It is a crime against the interests of mankind 
to increase the dangers of navigation, or to interpose per- 
manent obstacles to maritime trade. The American organs 
in England affect to explain the offence away by asserting 
that a certain channel is still left open in the entrance 
of Charleston harbour. It would be as satisfactory a 
defence to a charge of murdering half-a-dozen children 
to show that one was left alive. The sea channels 
which have been converted into shoals would not 
have been barbarously closed if they had not been available 
for shipping. The remaining passage is spared, not as the 
safest or the best, but because it is comparatively easy to 

The indigenous organs of the Federal Government, 
not having thought of the device of their English apologists, 
meet the charges of cruelty and illegality with a more shame- 
less defence. It is gravely argued that there are other 
national harbours on the coast, besides the actual seats of 
trade and population. Although Charleston may become a 
desert, Port Royal is not shut out from the sea by sunken 
wrecks, and there are numerous creeks and sandbanks on the 
shores of Georgia and South Carolina which might possibly 
he converted into docks and quays. Even this wretched 
excuse has only been invented in answer to the expressions 
of indignation and disgust which have been transmitted from 
Europe. At first, the Republican papers boasted that 
Charleston was destroyed, like Carthage, and the exploits of 
the stone fleet are popularly applauded because the de- 
struction which it has caused is believed to be com- 
plete. The consciousness of irresistible strength has 
often tempted nations and Governments into a disre- 
gard of right, but it is peculiar to the Federal States to 
try every possible experiment on the patience of communi- 
ties which have the power, at any moment, of defeating all 
their hopes of victory. The stone fleet will be a weighty 
argument in the hands of the numerous advocates of an im- 
mediate recognition of the South. An insufficient blockade 
may be strengthened, but an outrage on international justice 
which cannot be retracted or repaired involves a serious 
danger to a Government which relies wholly on the forbear- 
ance of neutrals. 

It can be proved that many hundreds of vessels have run 
the blockade with impunity, and it follows that the occa- 
sional captures which have been made were essentially 
illegal. The English Government has, to the utmost of its 
power, connived at this irregularity, but the rights of private 
traders and shipowners cannot be habitually sacrificed to 
motives of policy or of feeling. The Emperor of the Frencu 
has hitherto been induced to acquiesce unwillingly in the 
friendly and considerate policy of England; but if the 
distress of his subjects should provoke him into a 


practical assertion of neutral rights, no other Power 
can continue to recognise a blockade which France 
avowedly disregards. The trade with the South, if it 
is not absolutely closed, must be free to all the world. It is 
possible that the Government of Washington may take 
warning in time, and provide a sufficient fleet for the effective 
blockade of the Southern ports ; but that the present system 
should last for six months longer with continued impunity 
seems to be absolutely impossible. Members of the House of 
Representatives are, with incredible meanness, still fawning 
on the Government of France, and thanking M. THouvene. 
for the friendly rebuke which he has so considerately admi- 
nistered. Mr. Sewarp, if the telegraph may be trusted, 
shows a higher degree of generosity and prudence in offering 
a part of the intended garrison of Canada a passage through 
the State of Maine. The English Government, however, 
requires no special inducement to abstain as long as possible 
from forcibly vindicating the rights of its subjects. If it 
denounces the blockade as inefficient, the measure will be 
dictated by a sense of imperative duty, and not merely by 
the pressure of manufacturing distress. The expense of a 
quarrel with the United States would exceed any profit 
which could be derived from the cotton trade, and the 
country, notwithstanding the numerous provocations which 
it has received, is still unwilling to form even an ostensible 
alliance with the professed supporters of slavery. 

The common phrase of “ breaking the blockade” is not 
strictly accurate, for the neutral fleets would not com- 
mence hostilities against the Federal cruisers. A bel- 
ligerent squadron has a right, without interference 
from neutrals, to lie off an enemy’s harbour. Its proceed- 
ings only become irregular when it captures a neutral 
vessel, although other ships, under the same circumstances, 
have been enabled to pass without molestation. If the 
practice continued after due notice to the Government that 
the blockade was inefficient, the neutral ships of war would 
offer protection on the spot to the vessels under their respec- 
tive flags. Ifthe Federal authorities resented the interfer- 
ence by a declaration of war, the United States would them- 


selves assume the position of aggressors, The illegality of 


paper blockades has been so repeatedly proclaimed that the 
controversy would be even more one-sided than the famous 
Trent debate. The pretension to capture neutral vessels 
trading to a port which is still partially open, is, in substance, 
a claim to exercise a piratical power over a certain portion of 
the sea. The law of blockade is an exceptionally severe appli- 
cation of belligerent rights, and there is every reason for con- 
struing it strictly. There is no excuse for sophistical argu- 
ments in defence of such irregularities. If the Federal 
Government has a sufficient naval force, it may at any 
moment correct the error by sealing the enemies’ ports with 
an impassable barrier. If the Navy Department is occupied in 
providing transports for military expeditions, and fleets of 
gunboats to sail down the Mississippi, there would be 
no disgrace in admitting that Charleston and New Orleans 
cannot at the same time be effectually watched. 

The neutral Powers will perhaps be induced to waita little 
longer, if there is any apparent prospect of a termination of 
the war. A decisive success, or even a showy victory, might 
perhaps satisfy the Government of Washington ; and although 
the people may still hope to subjugate the South, the na- 
tional levity and instability render it difficult to anticipate 
the course of opinion. Travellers and residents declare that 
the North is bent on prosecuting the war to the utmost; but 
a year ago there was the same unanimity against coercion, 
and six weeks ago not a voice was raised to advocate the sur- 
render of the captives from the 7’rent. Flatterers compliment 
the multitude alternately on its sovereign obstinacy and on its 
prudent tractability. If General BeaurzcarD were once 
defeated, and if the Treasury were at the same time to be 
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found empty, the Republican orators ‘would easily prove 
that a recognition of Southern independence would be, as Mr. 


‘Sumer says of the:recent concession to England, a great and 


glorious triumph. ‘It appears that the vast force which has 
been collected is at last to be set in motion. The Federal 
organs boast that they have 60,000 men under BuELL and 
Grant in Kentucky, and as many more under the command 
of Hatteck in Missouri. In Western Virginia they seem 
to have been always somewhat stronger than the Confe- 
derates, although they have obtained no decisive advantage. 
A large force has been embarked on the coast of Maryland, 
probably for the purpose of threatening Richmond from the 
east, and the gun-boat squadron from Cairo is sailing down the 
Mississippi. It is not known that the Federalists possess a 
single capable officer, butamong so greata number some general 
of natural ability may possibly be discovered. Up to the 
present time, the Northern armies have not made the smallest 
impression on the Confederate territory, except on a strip of 
coast in South Carolina, and in the Virginian highlands. 
Kentucky and Missouri, though both States are still partially 
held by the Seceders, are claimed by the Government as loyal 
portions of the Union. The general advance which seems 
to be impending may change the aspect of the war, and 
consequently it may facilitate negotiations. If, however, 
even although no disaster may occur to the Federal forces, it is 
found impossible to effect any permanent settlement in the 
enemy’s country, the Northern population will probably be 
confirmed in their determination to prosecute the struggle ; 
and when the war is indefinitely prolonged, the neutral 
Powers will be compelled to vindicate their own rights, by 
insisting on the strict observance of all the established laws of 
nations. 


THE EMPEROR ALEXANDER I. OF RUSSIA. 


NE of the singularities of the Russian Empire during 
the reign of the Czar NicHo.as was the extreme rarity 
or valuelessness of the information concerning it which pene- 
trated to Western Europe. Numbers of Russians belonging 
to the highest and most carefully educated class were every 
year making Paris their head-quarters, but nothing could be 
obtained from them except vague assertions of the civilizing 
mission entrusted to Russia, and of the extraordivary in- 
fluence she would one day exercise over the European States. 
We fear the inference drawn by most persons from the 
mysterious silence kept by travelling Russians on the condi- 
tion of their own country was not very favourable to their 
honesty and good faith. It was the fashion to assume that a 
deep duplicity was at the bottom of the Russian character, and 
that, as a general rule, the Russian noble who was encoun- 
tered in Paris or London employed himself in spying out 
foreign lands with the view of helping on a vast conspiracy 
of his Government against their liberty or independence. 
Since the Emperor Nicuotas’s death, there is much reason 
for thinking that the taciturnity of his subjects during his 
lifetime arose chiefly from their having nothing to say. 
Nicnotas appears to have really succeeded to a sur- 
prising extent in preventing the Russian nobility from 
thinking on serious topics. He had rendered it so dan- 
gerous for one of his nobles to appear to take interest in 
the internal affairs of the Empire, that the greater part of 
them ceased to attend to what was going on around them ; 
and, not daring to venture when abroad on that adulation of 
the Emperor which terrorism had made the fashion in Russia, 
they showed themselves to other Europeans either as mere 
triflers or as unnaturally curious about the politics of every 
country but their own. This view is rendered more probable by 
the change which has taken place since ALEXANDER’S accession. 
The Russian travellers, now more numerous than ever, talk 
freely enough about Russia, and her condition and prospects 
are as little a mystery in Parisian society as those of Kng- 
land, Italy, or the United States. These new facilities for 
understanding something of the great Northern Empire have 
obviously furnished M. Cartes DE Mazape with the means 
of writing the interesting article which begins the last number 
of the Revue des Deux Mondes. The internal evidence shows 
that it is compiled from information received from Russians, 
and especially from Russian nobles. The absence of any 
explanation of the recent events in Poland points to a purely 
Russian source, and the unfavourable portrait drawn of the 
reigning Emperor indicates the discontent of the noble who 
has been impoverished by the loss of his serfs. 
If the account given by M. Cuarnes pE Mazave could 


be entirely trusted, we should be forced to regard ALEXAN- 
pER II. with much less interest than has generally been con- 
centrated onvone who. is apparently among the boldest and 
most liberal sovereigns of his age. He is here represented as 
a rather dull and very imperfectly educated man, much of 
whose tolerance of a freer tone in literature arises from his 
inability to keep his attention fixed on a book or newspaper. 
Most of the tastes and prejudices of his father are attributed 
to him, but he is described as not fully giving them effect 
from a disposition which may be indifferently called 
goodness of heart or sluggish stupidity. There is very 
much reason for considering this picture greatly over- 
charged, to say the least; but as the events which are known 
to have taken place since the commencement of the new reign 
are not inconsistent with another construction of the Em- 
prRor’s character, it may be as well to state how they are 
described and explained. Nuicwouas, it is said, aimed at 
destroying the germs of Liberalism in Russia by four prin- 
cipal methods. He subjected literature to a rigid censor- 
ship. He prevented his nobility as much as possible from 
travelling abroad, by interposing great difficulties in the way 
of obtaining passports, and in particular by levying enormous 
fees on their issue. He discouraged attendance at the Uni- 
versities, with the view of forcing young men to go for their 
education to the military schools. And, above all, he 
used his whole influence to propagate the notion that mili- 
tary afiairs were alone worthy of a gentleman’s interest, 
and he did his utmost to make a military career the sole 
avenue to employment or fortune. It is then alleged that 
the efforts of his successor have never ceased to follow the 
same direction ; but that, partly owing to the situation of 
Russia and partly owing to the Empxzror’s unenergetic 
nature, these efforts have been much less effectual than in 
the former reign. The censorship, it is said, was never re- 
moved, but the incuriousness of the administration tempted 
liberal-minded men to accept the post of censors, so that 
literature obtained the sort of de facto liberty it enjoyed in 
France in Lovis XV.’s time, when VoLtarre’s books used to 
be distributed by the very official who ought to have proscribed 
them. Similarly, the disfavour of the Universities and the 
discouragement of foreign travel were temporarily at an end, 
not from any abandonment of principle, but from the 
undesigned intermission of that vigilance which the late 
Czar bestowed on all the outlets through which the mind 
could make its way to freedom of thought. The great cause 
however, of the temporary liberty enjoyed of late by the Rus. 
sians is stated to have been the extreme exhaustion of the 
Russian Treasury, added to the excessive distress of the popula- 
tion at the close of the Crimean war. With ruined finances 
and a decimated people, it was impossible to keep the army 
| on its former footing ; recruiting was entirely stopped for 
| three years ; and a military force reduced, it is said, to less 
| than 100,000 men, was unable to absorb by its employments 
the well-born and educated youth of Russia, as the 
vast army of Nicnoas had absorbed them. From all these 
causes, considerable actual relaxation of the late Emperor’s 
despotism distmguished the earlier part of ALEXANDER’S 
reign. But at last he became frightened at the progress of 
those liberal ideas which he liked as little as his father, and 
perhaps understood even less. The year 1861 is described 
as one of undisguised reaction. The censors friendly to 
literature were dismissed, foreign travel was again dis- 
countenanced, and the Emperor began to indulge himself in 
magnificent military shows worthy of the last reign. An 
augmentation in the University fees was suddenly decreed; 
with the view of again emptying the lecture-rooms. Some 
echo of the disturbance occasioned by this last measure has, 
we need not say, reached the West quite recently. 

We have said that we do not altogether credit this account 
of recent Russian history. It seems doubtful in everything 
except its statements of fact ; nor does it appear difficult to 
trace the origin of the prejudice which has coloured it. The 
Russian nobles, who are M. p—E Mazape’s informants, have 
doubtless no great enthusiasm for the enfranchisement of the 
serfs; and it is remarkable that this principal measure of 
ALEXANDER’Ss reign is spoken of in the article with coldness 
which comes near to condemnation, The Emprror’s deter- 
mination to carry it through is attributed to a promise made 
to the Czar Nicuonas on his death-bed. But it is difficult to 
believe that the obligation imposed by the late Czar would be 
considered by hissonto bind him toany greater haste in effecting 
the emancipation of the serfs than had seemed necessary to 
Nicuotas himself ; and at all events the energy, perseverance, 
and strong volition displayed by ALExanpER in forcing:his 
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measure on the nobles are altogether inconsistent with the 

sluggish dulness with which he is charged by M. pz Mazanr’s 

authorities. It is tolerably certain that NicHoLas contem- 

plated the enfranchisement of the serfs more from jealousy 

of their masters than any other reason ; but ALEXANDER’s 

execution of his father’s crude project has all the ap- 

pearance of a determined attempt to carry into effect 

ideas on which his own mind had been dwelling 
during the long obscurity which preceded his accession to 

the throne. It would be 2 much more rational explanation 
of his character than M. pz Mazane's, if we supposed him tobe 

aman, not highly educated perhaps or highly enlightened, but 
of great firmness and rectitude of purpose. Such a person, 
in the course of twenty years’ apprenticeship to empire, may 
have observed the more palpable infirmities of Nicwonas’s 
policy, and may have addressed himself to their cure in the 
first: moments of power; uor is there the least ground for 
refusing to believe that he tried to mitigate the petty 
police tyranny so dear to his father quite as honestly and 
earnestly as he has attempted to give freedom to the serfs. 
What is probably true in the account of M. pp Mazane is 
that ALEXANDER never intended to divest himself of any part of 
his substantial power, and that the recoil from the principles 
of his father’s Government, and the progress of his subjects 
in independence of thought and action, have been much 
more rapid and decided than he expected or wished. It is 
the old story of Louis XVI. at Versailles and of Prius IX. 
at Rome. The ruler wished to give an inch, and the people 
have taken an ell. For the moment, the result is that the 
slackened reins have again been drawn tight : but now comes 
the real trial of the man, and we shall promptly see whether 
ALEXANDER will add another to the list of well-meaning 
despots frightened out of their feeble hopes, or will show 
himself one of the rare rulers who cannot be discouraged 
from improvement even by the ingratitude of their subjects. 


AMERICAN THREATS. 


NE of the few American Judges known on this side of 

the Atlantic has recently taken an opportunity of ex- 
pressing his opinion on the relations that are likely to obtain 
between his country and England. There are so very few 
Americans of note to express an opinion, and so very few out 
of that small body who say boldly anything worth listening 
to, that when a lawyer of so solid a professional reputation as 
Judge Curtis tells us what he thinks, there is every disposition 
to yield him respectful attention. He has made use of the 
affair of the Z'rent to urge on both countries the necessity of 
moderation and courtesy. If angry passions find a constant 
vent in bitter and insulting Janguage, the hatred that is sure 
to be thus engendered will sooner or later find a vent in war. 
We hope that his countrymen will take this lesson to heart. 
Tn England, we cannot see that there is any disposition to 
criticise the Americans unfairly, or to taunt and exasperate 
them. We speak freely of them as we speak freely of every- 
thing under the sun, but that is all. We have described the 
policy of the North exactly as it has seemed tous. We have 
pronounced it natural to a short-sighted, impulsive, quick- 
tempered people, but in itself a mistake. We recognise that 
the Americans, even at their worst, only behave as English- 
men, without the advantages of some one to guide them and 
of great historical traditions, might themselves have acted. 
Assuredly we have no sympathies with Southern Insti- 
tutions, and we are none of us at all inclined to swerve 
from an honourable neutrality at the instigation of men 
who have openly advocated the legalization of import- 
ing negroes from Africa. We are now more averse than 
ever to acts or words that can awake needless irritation 
in the Yankee mind. We have shown our power, we have 
made it felt, and we have done exactly what we wished to 
do. Without shedding a drop of blood, we have gained all 
that war could have given us. There is not much in this to 
make us proud or the Americans ashamed. As the unani- 
mous opinion of the civilized world pronounced them wrong, 
there was no loss of honour in yielding ; and no nation torn 
by a civil war need blush to announce that one of its fractions 


finds itself unequal to enter on a contest with England. It- 


would be unworthy of us to crow over the Yankees 
because we have obtained an advantage with the odds so 
largely in our favour. Still, we have had just enough of 
a success to pique our generosity ; and our national pride 


courtesy towards a people who have been forced into making 

@ concession to us. 

But when criticism is fairly called for, we must criticise. 

The American civil war is the great absorbing event of the 

day. Englishmen cannot avoid thinking over every turn of 
a contest that touches them so nearly, which is so full of 
lessons to them, and which directly afiects the daily existence 

of so many persons in these islands, As we think, so must 
we speak. There are Englishmen who, impelled by a feeling 
which we respect, but which we consider mistaken, have 
treated it as a duty to speak well of the North at all hazards. 
They have worked themselves into a belief that we act a mean 
and irritating part unless we adopt the Northern views on 
every point. We see no use in courting amiable delusions. It 
is only playing at politics to say that this is a war for Abolition 
when the Americans decline to treat it asa war of Abolition, or 
to say that there can be a servile war without overwhelming 
horrors, or to pretend that the military occupation of the 
vast region of the South can easily be made compatible with 
the maintenance of free government in the North We 
cannot possibly avoid criticising such acts as the threatened 
destruction of Charleston harbour ; and if we discuss them, we 
must examine the general question whether a nation has a 
right to wage war in such a way. The Americans, and even 
some English friends of America, consider that we are show- 
ing a nasty spirit towards the North unless we always find 
out that the North is right. If we tell the truth, the 
Yankees cry out immediately that their feelings are hurt. We 
cannot help this. When we examine into a point of con- 
stitutional government, or international law, or general 
policy, we wish to be right, and not to spare people's feelings. 

As might have been expected, the Zrent affair called 
forth much angry declamation in America, and orators 
and writers have been profuse in menaces against this 
country. The feelings which their threats naturally awaken 
here seem to us to illustrate very forcibly the mode in which 
Englishmen regard America. Many of these threats are out 
of the pale of criticism altogether, and we are only amused 
by them. They produce no counter-irritation at all. Wedo 
not believe that one Englishman out of ten who has read the 
fiery debate in the House of Representatives on the surrender 
of the Commissioners, rose from its perusal with any hostile 
or unkind feelings toward America. We are only entertained 
when we come across such thunderbolts of war as Mr. 
Tuomas, of Massachusetts, who declared that England was 
“ treasuring up wrath against the day of wrath,” and that all 
Americans would be watching to strike “the blow or 
“righteous retribution.” We smile, partly in the conscious- 
ness of power and in the remembrance that England is also 
treasuring up cannon-balls against the day of cannon-balls, but 
still more because we think it very natural for the Yan- 
kees to talk tall on such an occasion, and because we have 
no answering bitterness of feeling among us. It is not only 
that America is a young country—the Americans themselves 
are like children. They say whatever comes uppermost 
without thinking ofconsequences or of the impotence of their 
rage. They have the same eager wish for notice as children, 
and the same rapid alternations of blustering and despon- 
dency. We are good friends with a child the moment after 
it has shaken its young fist at us, and we should be as per- 
fectly ready as ever to be on the best of terms with all 
Americans, although Mr. Tuomas were to speak against us 
for a month. 

But sometimes American threats call for criticism, and 
then we must say freely what we think of them. Mr. Bristep 
has just addressed a letter to an English newspaper, in which 
he gives us the overfiowing of his wrath. He utters his 
threat in the name of outraged America, and his threat is 
that the Morr Tariff shall never be repealed. This is 
something astounding. Mr. Brisrep has had every oppor- 
tunity of knowing England. He has been educated here, 
he has resided here, he has had familiar intercourse 
with the governing classes of England; and yet in a 
moment of wrath and indignation, when he means 
really to frighten and annoy us, he tells us that he and his 
injured countrymen will continue to cheat themselves out of 
cheap imports to show their spite against us. It seems as if 
it were literally impossible that a country should be under- 
stood by any but its native citizens. If an American, with 
every opportunity of understanding us, cannot realize the 
simple fact that it is the English creed that a Protec- 
tionist country injures itself ten times more than it 
injures any one else, it appears hopeless to endeavour 


would forbid us to show anything like a want of kindness and 


to explain anything to a foreigner. America threatening 
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England that, if she misbehaves, no Yankee shall wear 
cheap calico, is like a man threatening his cook 
that, if she does not take care, he will never touch 
salmon again. If a highly educated American, acquainted 
with Europe, and familiar with a country where the rudi- 
ments of political economy are generally known, can think of 
nothing better to say at such a crisis—if he utters so silly a 
threat, and if, wishing to annoy and frighten us, he has the 
bad taste to ask an English newspaper to insert the outpour- 
ings of his spleen—he is a fair subject for severe criticism. 
The worst symptom of American society is that those who 
ought to guide and lead the nation have recently shown them- 
selves in so very poor a light. We feel inclined to heap coals 
of fire on Mr. THomas’s head, and to express a sincere wish 
that, even at the eleventh hour, there may be found some few 
Americans possessed of courage, dignity, and common sense. 


THE FRENCH BUDGET. 


FOULD'S long expected Budget has appeared, and 
e is chiefly conspicuous by the absence of everything 
of a surprising character. It is just what would be called 
in England a plain unambitious attempt to grapple with 
adverse finances, without any brilliant devices or special in- 
genuity. Precisely because we should think it a financial 
scheme of ordinary pretensions, it is, for the latitude of Paris, 
a most extraordinary production. Until now, no financial 
Minister of the Empire has attempted his annual 
exposition of the condition of the country without the most 
extravagant laudation of the magnificent Napoleonic ideas 
which had superseded the prosaic finance of feebler Govern- 
ments. On no previous occasion that we can call to mind 
has a serious endeavour been made to tell the truth without 
disguise, or to prepare estimates with an honest reference to 
the actual situation of the country. M. Foutn’s Budget, 
though it does not pretend to be brilliant, and is by no means 
alluring to French tax-payers, has the stamp of honesty 
on the face of it; and if its author can be accused of any 
kind of deception, it is rather that of having made the most 
of the difficulties of the situation, with a view, probably, to 
reconcile his Master to the limitation of his expenditure, and 
to induce the people to submit to an increase in the public 
imposts, which are already as heavy as they are disposed 
to bear. 

The present position of the Treasury seems to be this. 
The accumulated liabilities of the State, which have been pro- 
vided for neither by taxation nor by permanent loans, amount 
to upwards of 40,000,000/. A certain amount of floating 
debt is almost inevitable, and extremely convenient, in the 
conduct of any considerable Government ; but a large pro- 
portion of the floating obligations of France are in very 
questionable shapes, and the sum total is too large to admit 
of that easy extension on an emergency which gives strength 
and elasticity to the action of a Government. It is quite 
possible that M. Fouxp’s resolution not to open a public loan 
has been confirmed by the thought that an excessive floating 
debt is one of the most effective engines which could be 
brought to bear upon the Imperial tendency to extra- 
vagance, should it ever show symptoms of reviving on 
the accustomed scale. It is as important for a French 
Minister who is in earnest in preaching economy to 
make it difficult for the Government to spend as to make 
it palatable to the people to pay, and by leaving the floating 
debt for the present untouched, both of these objects are in 
some degree attained. There were facts enough to shake 
public confidence without alarming it by the Mnnouncement 
of a new loan. The balance sheet of 1861 will, according to 
M. Foutn’s present calculations, show a deficit on the year 
of more than 7,000,000l., notwithstanding an apparent surplus 
on the estimates of about 3,000,000. China, Syria, Cochin- 
China, Rome, and Mexico, are pointed out as the chief 
causes of this monstrous discrepancy, and the public works 
of the Government explain the rest. Several of these drains 
upon the public purse will continue in full operation, and 
even M. Foutp may find that, in spite of his careful arrange- 
ments, the old practice of spending some 10,000,000/. a-year 
beyond the ordinary revenue may be more difficult to 
eradicate than he professes to expect. 

It is one of the inconveniences of succeeding the “ pros- 
“perity” financiers who have hitherto directed the affairs of 
France, that a Minister is compelled at once to diminish the 
strength of the military and naval establishments, and to 
increase the taxes levied for their maintenance. He can 
neither flatter the aspirations nor relieve the burdens of the 


people, and has nothing wherewith to recommend his pro- 
posals except the fact that they constitute the first genuine 
Budget which has been presented to the Imperial Legislature. 
Even this is a topic on which, for obvious reasons, the 
Minister himself cannot venture to dwell ; and, notwith- 
standing the real claims which it has on the confidence of 
the public, it is not surprising that M. Fovuty’s Budget 
should have had rather a depressing effect on the Bourse. 
The substance of itis simple enough. It assumes that the 
army is to be reduced by nearly +70,000 men below the 
average standard of the past year, the peace establishment 
being taken at 400,000 ; but, notwithstanding this large re- 
duction, the corresponding estimates are 160,000/. in excess 
of those of 1861. ‘The difference measures the dishonesty of 
previous Budgets and the systematic creation of supplementary 
credits. A sum of between six and seven millions sterling 
is thought sufficient for the Naval Estimates, and if this 
amount should not be exceeded, a retrenchment even more 
vigorous than that proposed for the army will have to be 
enforced. With all his economy, M. Fovuxp finds himself 
compelled to increase his demands for the ordinary expenses. 
of the State by nearly 3,000,000]. beyond the estimates for 
the present year, and he fills up the void almost exclusively 
by an increase in various stamp duties and registration fees, 

But these are not the only additional burdens which he asks 
the country to bear. The leading idea of M. Fouxp’s policy 
is to draw the most decided line which circumstances render 
possible between the ordinary and the extraordinary expen- 
diture of the State. Perhaps, if closely analysed, the dis- 
tinction between two branches of public outlay which are 
equally foreseen, and in the actual temper of the country 
almost equally inevitable, would prove more fanciful than real ; 
but there is a logical precision about M, Fouup’s theory on 
the subject which will be very gratifying to the minds of 
Frenchmen. He defines ordinary expenditure as that which is 
essential to the maintenance of civil and military establish- 
ments on the scale required for the internal tranquillity and 
external security of the country. Even the glory of France 
is not allowed a place among the objects of ordinary expen- 
diture. The extraordinary expenditure, on the other hand, 
comprises the outlay on public works, the provision for 
special and unforeseen occasions, and all other expenses 
which are not of a necessary and permanent kind. M. 
Foutn’s financial creed is summed up in the epigrammatic 
maxim that, in the ordinary Budget, the revenue should 
be based on the estimates—in the extraordinary, the esti- 
mates should be based on the revenue. To carry out this 
principle, the two branches of expenditure are kept entirely 
distinct, and all the favourite extravagances of the Imperial 
Government are grouped together in a Budget of their own, 
to which certain odds and ends of revenue of a temporary 
character are alone appropriated. Unfortunately, after ba- 
lancing his ordinary Budget by the rather considerable new 
taxes which we have mentioned, M. Founp found nothing 
remaining to satisfy extraordinary demands except 
400,000/., part of the Chinese indemnity, and a sum 
of 2,000,000/, the remaining proceeds of an_ irre- 
gular loan—the Trentenary Bonds — which formed one 
of the resources of 1861. As any excess of expenditure 
upon the extraordinary Budget is, according to M. 
Foutp’s plan, to be promptly provided for by an appeal to 
the Legislature for supplementary ways and means, it would 
have been a mockery and a humiliation to the Emperor to 
furnish him, in the first instance, with a paltry provision of 
less than 3,000,000/. to cover all railway and building ex- 
penses, besides the cost of any military operations which cir- 
cumstances may require—including, as it would seem, the 
maintenance of the garrison at Rome, and all such matters as. 
the Mexican Expedition and the Cochin Chinese war. The 
only resource, therefore, was to impose a second batch of new 
taxes ; and sugar and salt are to be made, by an increase of 
the present tariff, to furnish about two millions and a half 
sterling, which, like our own Income-tax, is designated as 
a temporary impost. Altogether, this will provide for the 
so-called extraordinary necessities of the State a sum of 
5,000,000/., and, judging by the past, it will be a fortunate 
circumstance if even this should prove sufficient. 

Taking the Budget as a whole, the result is, that an addi- 
tion of 5,000,000/. to the taxation of the country will enable 
the Government to go on upon a scale of expenditure very 
largely below that which has hitherto prevailed, while the 
floating debt will remain without any diminution, unless a 
handsome sum can be collected by an operation on the public 
debt, the success of which will depend on many uncertain 
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contingencies, At present, it seems that the Three per Cent. 
Rentes are worth in the market considerably more than an 
amount of Four-and-a-half per Cent. Stock which gives an 
equal dividend. The difference, of course, depends on the 
greater liability of the Four-and-a-half Stock to be redeemed, 
if ever a favourable opportunity should occur. This privi- 
lege of redemption M. Fou.p proposes, in substance, to sell 
to the holders of Four-and-a-half Stock by offering to 
convert it into Three per Cents. for a consideration 
somewhat less than the difference in the market value 
ef the two securities. In this way it is estimated that 
some ten or twelve millions sterling might possibly be 
obtained without any increase in the annual charge of the 
funded debt, though of course not without the loss of a cor- 
responding advantage in the right of redemption, which would 
then practically be gone for ever. There is nothing to be 
said against operations of this kind if they happen to be 
successful, but they depend so much on the state of the 
market that, until the conversion is completed, no one can 
say whether the experiment will prove as fortunate as Mr. 
GouLBuRy’s, or as unlucky as Mr. GLADSTONE’s more recent 
attempt. If M. Foutp is sufficiently liberal in his offers, he may 
contrive to raise money enough to make a sensible impression 
on the floating debt ; but in the meantime, all that France 
gains from his plain-spoken Budget is the knowledge, which 
could no longer be concealed, that she must bear more taxa- 
tion, and content herself with less magnificence at home and 
jess glory abroad, if she desires the luxury of paying her 
annual expenses out of her annual revenue. The announce- 
ment is not a pleasant one, but M. Founp does not deserve 
the less credit for having made it clearly, honestly, and well. 


THE OBSTACLES TO REUNION. 


HE extreme irritation which has been produced in the 

Federal States by the impartial tone of English opinion 
may in some degree be accounted for by an excusable mis- 
take. The Government of the Union had for many years 
been in the hands of the Southern slaveowners and of their 
allies or official nominees. The injustice and arrogance of 
American policy was justly attributed to the leaders and 
representatives of the nation, and it was not sufficiently 
considered that the ‘insolence which Southern demagogues 
displayed towards England was chiefly dictated by a desire 
to conciliate public feeling in the Nerth. The national 
hatred of slavery early connected itself with a well-founded 
dislike of the ruling faction, and all but the most cautious 
observers welcomed the formation and the rapid aggrandise- 
ment of the Republican party. When Mr. Pierce dismissed 
the English Minister, and when his Attorney-General in- 
sulted the Queen, Democrats were primarily responsible for 
affronts which were really designed to gratify the vast 
majority of American citizens. The San Juan outrage 
was perpetrated by a Democratic officer, and but par- 
tially repaired by a Democratic President. In the debates 
on the Cuba slave squadron, the professed representatives 
of the Free-soil interest were loudest in their denunciations 
of English interference in the Mexican Gulf; but as the Slave 
States were apparently more immediately interested in the 
question, the offensive language used in diplomatic corre- 
spondence and in debate was generally placed to the account 
of the dominant party. The disruption first showed that 
the faults which had been thought characteristic of the 
South, were really inherent in the Government of Washing- 
ton and in the American people. The first act of the Repub- 
licans, after the secession, was to pass a protective tariff, and 
since it has been left to itself, the North has exceeded all 
former precedent by its systematic vituperation of the Eng- 
lish Government and nation. No Democratic Cabinet has 
been guilty of more offences against international courtesy, 
and although foreigners have little concern with domestic 
administration, the disregard which has been exhibited 
for legal and constitutional rights strikingly resembles 
the acts of tyranny and violence which had previously brought 
the friends and supporters of slavery into discredit, The 
Republicans are now surprised that their acts have forfeited 
the sympathy which attended their former struggles against 
an overbearing party. Their Southern opponents have in the 
meantime ceased to thunder against England, and, by a curious 
change of circumstances, Mr. Mason has been saved from a 
dungeon by the action of the very Government which it had 
been the business of his life to threaten and denounce. 
Oppression has changed sides, and the sympathy of English- 


men inclines, as of old, to the weaker party, unless it rather 
seeks in other parts of the world for fitter objects of good will. 

Mr. Sevior has lately republished a pamphlet which 
curiously recalls the state of American politics and of English 
opinion five or six years ago. His able and eloquent 
essay on the history and prospects of Slavery, first pub- 
lished in the Edinburgh Review, is followed by Mr. 
Sumner’s remarkable speech on the affairs of Kansas ; and 
an appendix contains the account of the furious indigna- 
tion of the pro-slavery Senators, and of the scandalous 
assault which was immediately afterwards committed on the 
person of the orator. It is probably Mr. Senror’s object to 
remind English politicians of the great provocations which 
stirred the Republican party to exertion. His enthusiastic 
praises of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, and Mr. Sumner’s indignant 
record of the Missouri invasion of Kansas, recall a condition 
of affairs and a state of feeling which have rapidly passed 
into oblivion. Mr. Sumner, instead of defending the cause 
of freedom against an arrogant majority, is now the 
head of a great and triumphant party which hopes soon to 
convert the entire North to the cause of Abolition. Like 
the supporters of former Administrations, he courts and culti- 
vates the popular prejudice against England, and he asserts 
that the surrender of Mason and SLIDELL in pursuance 
of a peremptory demand was not a mortifying check but a 
triumph of American principles. It seems to have been 
apprehended that Mr. Sumner would, in consequence of his 
Anti-Slavery proclivities, have been tempted to incline to 
the English side in the 7’rent controversy ; but no such dere- 
liction of duty, or rather of interest, need be feared on the 
part of any American orator. “His scathing exposition of 
“ British inconsistency, and the dignified rebuke he admi- 
“ nistered to England, exhibited his capacity to regard public 
“ affairs with the eye of a genuine statesman.” If scathing 
expositions and dignified rebukes to England constitute a 
statesman, there must be two or three millions of stump- 
statesmen in the Northern States. Mr. Sumyer is, how- 
ever, an able man, and it may be doubted whether 
he really shares in the popular desire for the reunion 
of the seceding States with their former associates. The 
multitude cannot yet be trusted to fight against slavery 
with the ulterior purpose of constituting a separate Free-soil 
Republic. It is still necessary to hold out the delusive hope 
of a restored Union, but statesmen and soldiers must know 
that conquest is impossible, and the real enemies of slavery 
long since did their utmost to promote the consummation 
which was attained by the disruption of last year. 

It is to Mr. Sumner’s credit that he denounced slavery and 
its political consequences when there was personal risk as 
well as political disadvantage in opposing the claims of the 
South. When civil war was smouldering in Kansas, he de- 
clared that the crimes of the Border Ruffians and of their 
patrons at Washington were the necessary results of the 
social system of the South. Instead of affecting to respect 
the alleged constitutional rights of the slave-owners, he 
boldly defied their utmost hostility, while he pointed to the 
true motive of the lawless acts by which they were then at- 
tempting to extend the area of their institutions. It is dif- 
ficult to believe that the bitter and avowed enemy of the 
South desires once more to see its representatives sitting in 
Congress, and carrying out their special objects by an al- 
liance with any Northern political party. At the close 
of Mr. Sumner’s great speech in 1856, Mr. Dovetas declared 
that it was “the object of the Senator to provoke some 
“of us to kick him as we would a dog in the street.” 
Mr. Mason lamented that he was “constrained to hear 
“ depravity, vice in its most odious form, uncoiled in this 
“ presence ;” and Mr. Brooks, of South Carolina, wound up 
the controversy by coming behind Mr. Sumner, as he sat at 
his desk, and with a thick stick knocking him senseless. 
Southern Senators and Representatives, if they were once 
more seen at Washington, would not display better temper 
or be found more agreeable colleagues. The present violence 
of passion in the North tends to frustrate all prospects of 
re-union, but the former excesses of the pro-slavery party 
tend also to the same conclusion. 

It may be premature to assert that the independence 
of the South will be favourable to the abolition of slavery ; 
but it is evident that the disruption has, for the first 
time, relieved the North from future complicity with 
the system. The Fugitive Slave Law is at an end to the 
north of the Potomac, and the Border Slave States 
will find great difficulties in preventing desertion into a 
free foreign territory. The readiness with which they have 
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incurred so obvious a risk is the best proof that they are 
thoroughly in earnest. The bitter hatred which they 
formerly cherished and inspired furnishes a conclusive 
reason against the renewed intermixture of elements 
which have exploded by their mutual repugnance. 
The irreconcilable nature of the present quarrel can only be 
understood by the aid of that recent history which records 
the troubles of Kansas and the fierce wrangling of hostile 
factions in the House of Representatives and in the Senate. 
The Seceders are held by all foreign nations to be justified in 
asserting their independence, not because they were originally 
in the right, but because, choosing to revolt, they are strong 
enough to maintain their separate existence. Their factious 
or tyrannical proceedings when they belonged to the Union 
only furnish grounds of satisfaction when they have resolved 
to leave it. 


THE MEXICAN INTERVENTION. 


HEN Parliament meets, the object and plan of the 
Mexican intervention will perhaps receive an intel- 

ligible explanation. As all the three Powers concerned had 
grievances to redress, it was perhaps unavoidable or expedient 
that they should concert a joint scheme of operations ; but the 
purposes of France are unknown, while those of Spain are in 
the highest degree suspicious; and England, who desires 
neither glory nor influence in Mexico, is unlikely to sympa- 
thize with the designs of either ally. The Spanish Com- 
mander-in-Chief has taken possession of Vera Cruz, reserving 
to the French Adwiral a right of sharing in the occupation 
of the town ; and if the Mexican Governor had not escaped 
with a hurry characteristic of his countrymen, the capitula- 
tion might possibly have thrown some light on the pretensions 
of the invading force. The Spanish Commander, after the 
manner of his nation, informs his troops that they are 
rivalling or surpassing the exploits of Correz in the land of 
Montezuma. The valour of the Spaniards has not yet 
been tested by any perceptible danger, but it is desirable to 
understand whether, like the soldiers of Cortez, they are 
engaged in conquering Mexico for the benefit of their Sove- 
reign. One of the first results of such anachievement would be 
the exclusion of English trade from the country, and if the 
liabilities of the existing Government were assumed by the 
conqueror, there is no reason for preferring Spanish to Mexi- 
can credit. There is, indeed, a singular oddity in the deter- 
mination of Spain to assist in the coercion of a contumacious 
debtor. Mexico has at least the excuse of anarchy and of conse- 
quent insolvency, while the Spanish Government and Legisla- 
ture possess every element of commercial credit except willing- 
ness to pay their debts. It is probable that they regard with 
profound disdain the sordid moderation of England, in looking 
only to the security of her subjects and to the enforcement 
of their pecuniary claims. On the other hand, Lord Pat- 
MERSTON will scarcely ask the House of Commons to provide 
means for reannexing Mexico to the Spanish dominions, or 
even for confirming the predominance of the Roman Catholic 
Church. It is possible that the joint expedition was arranged 
for the express purpose of controlling the imprudent ambition 
of Spain, but the seizure of Vera Cruz before the arrival of 
the Allied squadrons seems to indicate a purpose of separate 
action. Ifthe understanding amongst the Allies has been in 
any degree violated, there is still time to withdraw from 
the enterprise before any considerable expense has been in- 


Historians have doubted whether the conquests of Correz 
and Pizarro either strengthened or enriched the Spanish 
Empire ; and it is certain that a humble mimicry of their 
exploits at the present day would be at the same time un- 
profitable and inglorious. The half-civilized Mexicans who 
imitate Republican forms are perhaps not more formidable in 
the field than Aztecs or Tlascalans, but they can scarcely be 
distributed among the conquerors by the elaborate system of 
repartition which Mr. Hetrs explains in his History of 
Spanish America. There will be no tenths of the produce 
of gold mines accruing to the Crown, although, perhaps, it 
may be possible to provide a few well-paid offices for needy 
generals and courtiers. The recovery of Mexico, if it were 
accomplished, would involve a chronie civil war, as well as a 
standing quarrel with both the North American Republics. 


There is not even the miserable pretence of religious 
fanaticism to justify anew crusade. The Mexicans are already 
as ignorantly superstitious as could be desired at Rome 
itself, but a Spanish Government might perhaps suppress 
the comparatively tolerant party which is the least violent 


and disreputable of all the local factions. Notwithstanding 
the obvious impolicy of reconquest, there is much reason to 
suppose that the Spanish Government is about to repeat, on 
a larger scale, the annexation of St. Domingo. There will 
be little difficulty in buying up a general or temporary Presi- 
dent who may afterwards surrender his power to his em- 
ployers ; and on the coast or at the capital a well-disciplined 
European force may safely set at defiance all native oppo- 
sition. The remoter Provinces are seldom in the habit of 
obeying the commands of the Central Government, and 
they will remain out of reach of any invading army ; but 
the possession of a comparatively limited territory would 
satisfy Spanish vanity by making Isasetta IL. once more, 
like her predecessors, nominal ruler of the Indies. 

The French contingent will scarcely be employed in the 
realization of Spanish projects of conquest ; but the alterna- 
tive scheme of a Mexican Monarchy to be established under 
the protection of the Allies seems even more impracticable 
and unnecessary. If the inhabitants of the country were 
capable of orderly freedom, they might be well advised in 
adopting the form of government which has been best 
approved by modern experience. A permanent Sovereign 
would be greatly preferable to a temporary President who 
has to make his fortune before he is driven from power by a 
rival. Unfortunately, all the political activity of the country 
is concentrated in the class of military adventurers who, 
hoping to secure their turn of power and plunder, will not be< 
content to give themselves a master. If a Prince of some 
reigning family is imposed on the kingdom by the 
Allied forces, his authority must, in case of need, 
be supported by a foreign contingent; but the peace and 
prosperity of Mexico would be dearly purchased by a per- 
manent occupation involving constant risks of dispute among 
the partners in the scheme, and also with the United and 
with the Confederate States. The share of England in such 
an enterprise would be necessarily of secondary importance ; 
and it would be highly unsatisfactory to place a small body 
of the Quren’s troops under the command of a French or 
Spanish general. The terms of the Convention which has 
been published are consistent either with a merely temporary 
occupation or with an elaborate scheme for the permanent 
maintenance of order in Mexico. The contracting Powers 
bind themselves not to impose any form of Government on 
the nation, but the consent of the ostensible representatives 
of the country may be easily procured or taken for granted, 
and the provision itself suggests a purpose of encouraging 
some considerable organic change. English taxpayers will 
not readily contribute to the expense of establishing even 
the best possible institutions in a country which has failed 
to provide them for itself. 

The undertaking is further complicated by the unreserved 
acquiescence of the Mexican Government in all the demands 
of the Allies. It may not be unreasonable so far to distrust 
the liberal promises which are offered in satisfa.tion as to 
retain possession of Vera Cruz and Tampico until the con- 
ditions imposed are practically fulfilled. But although verbal 
concessions may be insufficient in Mexico, they cannot be alto- 
gether disregarded. It happens that the Spanish invasion has 
blown up into a flame the scattered sparks of patriotism 
and self-respect which still linger among Mexican leaders. 
Comonrort, and two or three other generals, who were 
engaged in their customary business of insurrection, have 
tendered their services to the acting PresipEent for purposes 
of defence against the common enemy. With their aid, it 
is even possible that the Government might persuade the 
people to find the means of satisfying the French and English 
demands. Juarez himself, though not a man of remarkable 
abilities, is comparatively honest and respectable, and he is 
to a certain extent entitled to English sympathy as the leader 
of the party which professes the defence of religious free- 
dom. A pure-blooded Indian, he is said to be less false 
and less bigoted than his mongrel rivals ; and although he 
refused in the first instance to make himself responsible for 
the delinquencies of his predecessor, he has now agreed to 
all the terms which have been imposed by the Allies. The 
English debt is acknowledged, the tariff is nominally 
reformed, and the public creditors will have the means 
of paying themselves out of the Customs revenue. It is 
highly probable that a transaction with Mexican authorities 
will not proceed with perfect smoothness and regularity ; 
but every ostensible concession tends to satisfy the scruples 
of national honour. On the whole, it is much to be 
wished that Lord Patmerston and Lord Russeut may settle 
the dispute before an English regiment is placed under the 
orders of General Prim or of any French commander. It is 
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especially desirable to keep clear of the complications of 
Spanish policy. No other Court in Europe is so thoroughly 
devoted to the cause of religious intolerance, and it happens 
that the domestic politics of Mexico turn in a great measure 
on ecclesiastical questions. Miramon and his associates will 
probably be willing to sell their country to the unly Power 
which has any dynastic pretensions to sovereignty. The bulk 
of the population, on the other hand, will be far more hostile 
to the ancient masters of the country than even to the un- 
known French or the heretic English. 


MR. SMITH O'BRIEN AGAIN. 


HE hero of the coal-hole and the cabbage-garden has 
not prospered of late. Federals and Confederates have 
declined, without thanks, his proffered services as mediator ; 
and Mr. Sewarp flatly rejects advice tendered in the sincerest 
spirit of hatred against the Government that spared 
the rebel’s forfeited life and pardoned his abortive treason. 
The anticipated humiliation of the British Empire at the 
hands of the Model Republic is unavoidably postponed. The 
French Emperor, “ watching like an eagle for an opportunity 
“ of pouncing on his prey,” defers the meditated swoop. The 
“two hundred thousand Irish soldiers” beyond the Atlantic, 
who “pant to avenge the wrongs of their race,” are 
just now otherwise, and less agreeably, employed on the 
Potomac ; and the “ five millions of Irishmen” at home who 
were to have given their sympathies and their prayers to the 
enemies of England remain perversely and provokingly 
loyal. It turns out, too, that it is all a mistake about Canada 
being ripe for rebellion. On the whole, the detested British 
Empire seems in a fair way to falsify all Mr. Surrn O’Brren’s 
predictions and to survive his enmity. Worse than this— 
the reminiscences of 1848 are turning up against him in the 
unpleasantest way that can be imagined. While his old 
friends and fellow-conspirators are coming forward, one after 
another, to tell him that his public life has been a ridiculous 
failure, it appears that he has also made a sad mess of his 
private affairs. Actually, he is at this moment in the absurd 
position of petitioning a Saxon Court of Chancery to nullify 
a contrivance of his own for baffling the vengeance of a 
Saxon Government, and to set aside a family settlement of 
his own making which he now discovers to be almost as 
great a mistake as the battle of Ballingarry itself. 

Without the slightest inclination to grudge Mr. Ssnra 
O’Barten any boon which he may seek from the tribunals of 
his country, we must say that there is something extremely 
cool in the proposal to annul, for his own convenience, in 
1862, a disposition of his property effected by himself for the 
landable purpose of saving it from confiscation in 1848. 
Having averted the forfeiture of his estates fourteen years 
ago by the judicious expedient of a colourable transfer to 
trustees for the benefit of his family, he now would like to 
have them back again, and to be once more installed in the 
dignity and independence of landlordism. It appears that it 
has even been found necessary by his trustees to serve him 
with formal notice that he is not to collect the rents of pro- 
perty which he voluntarily alienated. It would be difficult 
to imagine a more remarkable piece of modest assurance than 
the claim to cancel an arrangement of which he has fully 
reaped the advantage, and to be reinstated in a position 
which, for excellent reasons, he spontaneously renounced. 
Mr. Sutra O’Brten considers himself an uncommonly ill- 
tsed man because he cannot have again the cake which he 
ate fourteen years ago. As it seems that the impracticability 
of this particular project has at length been brought home 
even to his understandirg, he now proposes an alternative 
scheme under which the estates are to be vested in his eldest 
son, charged with the very substantial annuity of 2000/. to 
himself for life. Should the Court of Chancery see fit to 
give effect to this pleasant suggestion, the hero of 1848 will 
certainly have no personal reason for dissatisfaction with 
Saxon laws and institutions. It is not often that a patriot 
who has been in arms aguinst the Government of his country 
has the good fortune to obtain, over and above a free pardon, 
a retiring allowance of 2000/. a year, well secured on free- 
hold property. Yet we fear it would be vain to hope that 
even the success of his present suit will reconcile Mr. Surra 
O’Brtn to the British Empire, or enable him to view with 
a decent show of satisfaction the spectacle of a prosperous 
country and a contented people. It would be safer to assume 
that he will go on to the end of the chapter, reviling a 


Government which has more than pardoned his stupid trea-" 
son, and scattering ineffectual sedition among a people who 
have happily ceased to believe in him. 

While the ex-rebel is painfully endeavouring to combine 
the usually incompatible advantages of a snug independence 
and the reputation of a patriot martyr, his old comrades 
are telling him their minds in a style in which truth is more 
conspicuous than politeness. We do not imagine, with the 
Times, that the Lorp CHANCELLOR can be influenced by any 
amount of unfavourable criticism on a petitioner's political 
career, but it must certainly be a very unpleasant 
accompaniment to a Chancery suit for a man to be 
told day after day in the newspapers that he is some- 
thing worse than a simpleton. The letters in which 
Colonel O’Rermty and Mr. Davin Bucnanan disown and 
denounce their former political chief are as pretty speciniens 
as one could wish to see of the art of speaking disagreeable 
truths with unmistakeable perspicuity. The Colonel roundly 
informs his old friend and companion in arms that his letter 
to Mr. Sewarp—apart from all consideration of the decent 


| respect due to a Government which spared the writer's 


forfeited life and liberty—was neither more nor less than a 
“crime.” Its only possible effect could be to turn a few 
foolish and ignorant young men “ from tradesmen into con- 
“ spirators,” and to degrade Ireland in the eyes of the world ; 
for, “as you must well know, political conspiracy will, in 
“our country, never produce a movement even worthy of 
“being called rebellion.” More than this, Mr. O'Brien 
has scandalously libelled and insulted his countrymen by 
the calumnious insinuation that it is not safe to send Irish 
soldiers to Canada, because they will infallibly desert. “How 
“ dare you, an Irish gentleman, assert that our councrymen 
“are perjurers, ready to break the oath which they took 
“when they entered the ranks?” Mr. Bucuanan’s epistle 
is, if possible, still more offensive in its unadorned state- 
ment of home truths. After tersely describing the warrior 
of Ballingarry as “that silliest of Irishmen,” he gives it 
as the result of fourteen years’ experience of life in a colony 
where the motto is “ Work or starve,” that political agita- 
tion is all moonshine. As for grievances, Ireland has none 
that cunnot be redressed in a peaceable and constitutional 
manner, far better than by “raising the green flag, or frater- 
“ nizing with Napoteon IIT. and his Zouaves, or inviting the 
“aid of New York rowdies with Meacuer of the Sword 
“at their head.” Mr. Bucuanan has spent the last six 
months in travelling through Ireland, and he is equally grati- 
fied and astonished by the happy change which has come 
over his native country since it left off listening to agitators. 
Wretched mud cabins have given place to neat and substantial 
cottages ; instead of hordes of ragged, famished, lazy, and 
clamorous beggars, “warmly clothed and well employed 
“men and women meet you in the highways and byeways ;” 
and the miserable husbandry of former generations is ex- 
changed for an agriculture worthy of the Lothians. It is 
possible that Mr. Bucnanan’s glowing picture may be in 
some points overcharged ; but there can be no question as 
to the substantial accuracy of his manly and creditable 
tribute to the merits of the just and beneficent rule against 
which he and others once foolishly rebelled. Everything in 
Ireland has changed and is daily changing for the better 
since the Irish people have cast off their allegiance to those 
demagogues, the vainest and weakest of whom still lifts up 
his voice in unheeded denunciations of the only Government 
in the world strong enough and wise enough to let such 
sedition as his say its say. 

Mr. Smita O’Brren is fond of writing letters ; but he will 
perhaps not be eager to reply to correspondents who have, it 
must be owned, not laid him under obligation by superfluous 
courtesies. We should be glad if it were possible to hope 
that he will be the wiser or better for rebukes which are, we 
fear, more likely to wound his irritable vanity than to enlarge 
the range of his self-knowledge. Although, however, it is too 
much to expect that “the silliest of Irishmen” will learncommon 
sense in his old age, no one feels any real ill-will towards 
gentleman who was always more ridiculous than mischievous ; 
and we shall learn, not without a certain benevolent satisfac- 
tion, that he is permitted to close a remarkably useless life in 
the enjoyment of the comfortable independence which he so 
justly appreciates. As a fossil relic of an order of things 
which, at no distant day, will be scarcely intelligible except 
to the political antiquarian, even Mr. O’ Barren has his 
value, and is worth preserving. 
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THE NORTH AMERICAN COLONIES. 


it the aiarm of war with America had given us no other 
recompense for the cost it has entailed, its influence on 
the future relations of this country and her thriving North 
American colonies might almost have been accepted as a 
sufficient counterpoise for all the inconvenience and expense 
which even the approach of war brings with it. Without 
some such occasion to bring out the real feelings of the colo- 
nists, it might have been many years before their hearty 
loyalty would have been recognised in England as universally 
as it is now. It was only Yankees, it is true, blinded by 
their own conceit and greed, who dreamed that Canada would 
welcome England’s difficulty as the long-desired opportunity 
for transferring her allegiance to the United States. Still, 
few besides those who had lived among the colonists were at 
all aware how firm the chain of affection and interest which 
bound them to the Mother-country had become under the 
liberal colonial policy which we have pursued for the last 
twenty years. 


Those who were sceptical about Canadian loyalty had abun- 
dance of plausible grounds to urge in support of their views. 
It was, no doubt, extremely philosophic to conclude that a 
population made up of the most heterogeneous materials and 
distributed over several distinct provinces, enlivened with the 
usual amount of local jealousy, could with difficulty be brought 
into harmonious union among themselves—still less into har- 
monious co-operation with their common parent. There were 
Frenchmen, as thoroughly French in their habits as their 
forefathers who first landed inthe Northern wilderness. There 
were Irishmen, who had certainly not been taught at home the 
duty of lending a helping hand to England in her need—many 
of them men who had gone out soured by disappointment 
and distress, and some who had played at rebellion them- 
selves. Sturdy English and Scotch settlers were there, but 
they were only a minority of the people ; and beyond them 
came a stratum of Yankee and Yankeeized backwoodsmen, 
who were fond of talking Republicanism to provoke their 
more Conservative brethren. An infusion of coloured re- 
fugees, and a strong dash of unadulterated Orangemen, with 
that troublesome and pugnacious kind of loyalty which 
belongs to the order, made up with the rest a mixture of 
races and an apparent confusion of sentiment, which, accord- 
ing to all theory, ought to have precluded the possibility of 
union. Those who took this disparaging view of the colonies 
were not slow to remind us that the French had at one time 
risen in rebellion, and that the stoutest of the provincial 
loyalists had once burned down the Parliament House, and 
declared their intention to secede from the English connexion. 
To make the case still more hopeless, it was remarked, truly 
enough, that the various races were located for the most part 
in districts of their own, and had shown but little tendency to 
social amalgamation. Yet, in spite of all these adverse influences, 
we have seen the whole of British North America swayed 
by a single impulse, and rushing spontaneously to arms in the 
cause of England. The distinctions of race remain, as they 
still remain between the Northern and the Southern parts 
of our own island, but they have had no other effect than 
to stimulate a noble rivalry between the different sections 
of the country, each striving to be foremost in the common 
defence. The French Canadians—quiet, easy people though 
they are—were among the first to volunteer ; and their own 
Bishop of Montreal cheered on the friends of Protestant 
England as heartily as if he had been one of ourselves in 
blood and religion. Not content with animating the already 
eager spirit of his compatriots, he tendered his personal 
contribution in a shape which would perhaps have tasked 
the loyalty even of an English prelate ; for he offered his 
own palace as a barrack for the troops whom it was 
feared that the Government buildings would be insufficient 
to accommodate. 


Many persons in England who had listened to the stereo- 
typed nonsense of Irish agitators, thought that, even if the 
French could be kept faithful, the patriots who had left the 
shores of Ireland full of bitter execrations against the Saxon 
could never be reconciled to dependence upon England. This 
was the strong hope of the Americans, who, following in the 
wake of Mr. Szwarp, never ceased to threaten us with the 
conquest of Canada, until the occasion arrived for putting their 
threats into execution. First to annex Canada, and then, with 
the Canadian Irish, to free Ireland herself, was the regular 


ene of the most approved stump orators of the 
orthern States. Never was a calculation so ludicrously 


belied by the event. Not satisfied with contributing, as they 
do everywhere, more than their share of recruits for the pas- 
time of war, the Irish colonists insisted upon forming regi- 
ments of their own to prove to the world the falsehood of 
the aspersions which had been cast upon their loyalty, 
Even the coloured men of Canada had their Volunteer com- 
panies, and were as forward as the rest. The backwoodsmen, 
though more nearly allied to their brother pioncers across the 
frontier than to the inhabitants of the more civilized part of 
the province, were not to’ be tempted from their allegiance. 
Out in the West, some sympathy for the North had beenshown 
before the dispute with England, by a few hot-headed re- 
cruits who crossed the border to take service under the 
United States ; but they joined to fight against the South, and 
not to betray their own country, and no sooner was war 
threatened with England than all disposition to espouse the 
Republican cause suddenly disappeared. The whele press 
was unanimous, and even the organs of what had been con- 
sidered the Americanising party joined in denouncing the 
Trent outrage before they knew what attitude Great Britain 
would assume. The only fear which was expressed at the 
first news of the wrong was that England might carry her 
forbearance so far as to put up even with this crowning insult. 
In short, the North American colonies have proved, in the 
hour of trial, as thoroughly loyal as England herself, and the 
Canadians of English stock, instead of finding their efforts 
baffled by the indifference or disaffection of the other sections 
of the people, have found men of all classes and every race as 
patriotic and zealous as themselves. 


After all, it is oniy a very shallow philosophy that findsany- . 


thing to wonder at in this result. We are apt to look upon 
Canada too much as a mere receptacle for emigrants, and to 
forget that it is quite old enough and important enough to have 
a patriotism of its own which would bind all classes together 
against the encroachments of a neighbour, even though the 
loyalty of the Province to the British Crown were less genuine 
than it is. Butitis not only against their Republican rivals, 
but emphatically for England, that they have proved themselves 
eager to fight, and no Canadian has any difficulty in assigning 
the most satisfactory reasons for adhesion to the Crown. The 
reception of the Prince of WaLEs showed that the poetical 
sentiment of loyalty was by no means wanting across the 
Atlantic ; and we say this without any reservation as to the 
Orangemen of the West, albeit their mode of manifesting their 
fidelity was a little too much after the fashion of their native 
country. Still, the loyalty of the colonists is much more the fruit 
of reason than of sentiment. All races now respect England, 
and desire to maintain their connexion with us, because they 
are satisfied that England treats them with a fairness and 
generosity that they would look for in vain from American 
associates. They know how to appreciate the material ad- 
vantages of having the protection of the strongest navy in 
the world without the burden of contribating to its mainte- 
nance. They have seen now how ungrudgingly this country 
sends her best troops to join in their defence, and they know 
by the experience of the American armies the value of a 
disciplined nucleus of veterans to a force of half-trained 
volunteers. They are bound to us, too, by a stronger tie than 
could be supplied by a prudent estimate of the value of 
our alliance. They enjoy a practical independence far be- 
yond what is allowed to any State of the American Union, 
and have all the advantages with but half the responsibilities 
of political freedom, and this is a position which the most 
hot-headed Irish patriot speedily learns to prize. Mr. 
D’Arcy M‘Gex should be an unexceptionable witness on 
such a subject, and he declares, from his own personal know- 
ledge, that there is not a man among the Irish emigration, 
whether layman or cleric, who does not frankly and loyally 
prefer Canadian institutions to those of the United States. The 
insolence of the native American faction has, in fact, destroyed 
the last vestige of the preference which the Irish of Canada 
at one time felt for the United States. The once serious, 
and not altogether groundless, disaffection of the French has 
disappeared as completely, for the same reasons. England 
has given to lier colonies political freedom, and the wisdom 
of the gift is exemplified in the hearty loyalty of the popula- 
tion which rose in rebellion under the old régime, and in the 
thorough content of a race of emigrants who left the shores 
of Ireland much more the enemies than the friends of this 
country. 

The equal religious freedom enjoyed by all sects has had, 
perhaps, more influence in creating the cordiality which pre- 
vails towards England than even their political independence. 
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Under no other form of Government possible on the North 
American Continent would the Roman Catholics enjoy the 
same social toleration and respect which is accorded to them 
under the dominion of England ; and the conviction that, with 
the Republicans of the United States, neither the vast pos- 
sessions of the Roman Catholic Church in Canada nor the 
prestige of its ministry would be safe from attack, is probably 
one of the most solid motives that bind French and Irish 
alike to the Imperial connexion. That men who have such 
excellent reasons for loyalty should hold by their allegiance 
is only what might fairly have been expected ; but that all 
recollection of past estrangements should have so entirely 
vanished in the course of a score of years, is a satisfactory 
proof of the genial spirit which pervades the Canadian people, 
and a well-earned recompense for the large and generous 
policy which, by trusting the Canadians without reserve, has 
taught them also to trust us in return. 

It should rather increase than diminish our confidence to 
find that the patriotism of the colonies exists side by side 
with a good deal of jealousy between the different com- 
munities. Religious disturbances occurred a year or two since 
at Montreal, and a riot of the same kind has just been re- 
ported from Nova Scotia. But local and sectarian animosities 
are completely overridden by the common feeling of loyalty, 
and have not for an instant checked the spontaneous move- 
ment for defence. The old victories won over the enemy who 
threatened again to attack them are remembered with the 
same complacency with which we look back upon the 
Peninsula and Waterloo ; and though the working out of a 
complete amalgamation may be a tedious and difficult 
matter, it is impossible not to see how much all the North 
American colonies are influenced by the conviction that 
they form together what is destined to become in the 
strictest sense a single nation, animated with a love of 
country not the less genuine on account of its association 
with a superior power which gives to the colonists all the 
security without the humiliation of dependence. Every 
movement which has taken place of late years to further the 
political and material union of all the North American 
provinces is a sign of the growth of a distinctive nationality, 
and should rather be looked on as a fresh bond of union with 
ourselves than as a ground of alarm or jealousy. A great 
and friendly nation is developing itself vigorously and 
rapidly on the other side of the Atlantic, and it is for 
England to foster its growth and progress by every means in 
her power, whether political or material. 


THE VANITY OF HUMAN WISHES. 


i igs are very few subjects of general and permanent in- 
terest which are not discussed or noticed in Boewell’s Life 
of Johnson. That great dictionary-maker and his friends went 
over the larger part of human affairs in their rapid and diseur- 
sive talk, and as life is much the same in one generation as 
another, their opinions are as true or as plausible now as they 
were then. On the subject of human happiness, for example, 
there are many pages of good Johnsonese talk in Boswell, and all 
that can be said on one side of the subject has been there said by 
the great man and his admirers. Johnson's melancholy tem- 
perament, his interest in the fortunes of men, and his vein of 
sensible though unpretending philosophy, contributed to make 
him take a lively satisfaction in determining the problem whether 
men are happy or not. The general question was, to his mind, 
subdivided into two heads of inquiry. He asked whether human 
wishes were vain, and he asked whether individuals were, 
on the whole, more happy or miserable. Substantially these 
are the same inquiry; but accident or convenience induced 
him to keep them apart. He settled both points in ac- 
cordance with his own personal experience and his gloomy 
views of men and things. His most celebrated poem paints the 
vanity of human wishes, and he was constantly applying a test 
of happiness which he thought satisfactory, and pronouncing 
that no one would wish to live his life over again. e may be 
quite sure that he was in some degree right. The vast body of 
uman experience has concurred in determining that all is vanity 
and vexation of spirit, and that man is born to trouble as the 
Faye upwards. We cannot cheat ourselves into ng 
t wishes are not generally doomed to disappointment, an 
that this world is not usually a scene of trial to the sons of Adam. 
Still, this belief in the vanity of human wishes, and in the pre- 
aap war of unhappiness, has little influence in practical life. 
e do not find that men think their wishes vain, or that most of 
our friends seem eer: There is success as well as disap- 
pointment, and most people with good health and plenty of occu- 
= do not betray their overbalance of misery, even if they 
eel it. It may be worth while, therefore, to examine a little 
more closely in what sense human wishes are vain, and in what 
= there is some sort of soundness and reality in their com- 
position. 


When we say that human wishes are vain, we mean either 
that the persons who form the wishes discover that they are vain, 
or that other persons, who survey the whole career of these 
formers of vain wishes, see how unsatisfactory their career has 
been, and how completely they have been baffled and disappointed 
in the long run. Juvenal has invited us to weigh the dust of 
Hannibal, and find out into how many pounds the body of the 
conqueror of Rome has been resolved. Johnson invites us to 
consider the fortunes of Charles XII., and notice how suddenl 
his course of brilliant success was arrested. This is all very we 
in poetry, but has very little to do with prose. Hannibal wished 
to conquer Rome in order to save his country. He had some 
success, and ultimately failed; but it can make no difference 
whatever as to the character of his wishes that, after his death, 
his dust did not weigh much. Had he wished to turn into a 
particularly heavy sort of clay, he would have been disap- 
pointed; but he wished nothing of the sort. He wished 
to effect a particular object before he was turned into dust, heavy 
or light, and the vanity of his wishes must be tested by the point 
to which they were directed. He failed in obtaining this object, 
just as Charles, in spite of his first triftmphs, failed in arresting 
the advance of Russia. As both fuiled in their wishes, it is 
sible to describe their wishes as vain. But the ultimate result of 
wishes is only a very small part of the wishes themselves, and of 
the effect they produce. Posterity surveys the whole of a t 
man’s life, and as it knows the end of the plot, it reads all the 
events by the light of the final catastrophe. But the man 
himself the pleasure for years of believing in the wishes 
ultimately discovered to be vain. Charles XII. enjoyed his 
triumphs quite as much as if he had not subsequently met wath 
reverses. His wishes were not entirely vain, for he had the great 
delight of planning enterprises on a large scale, and of executing 
them. In order to ascertain the vanity of wishing, we must esti- 
mate the vanity of not wishing. There can be none of the delight 
of dreaming, of daring, of exerting the highest powers of the 
mind, if possible disappointment deters a man from forming any 
wishes whatever. Torpidity is a much greater curse to energetic 
natures than failure ; and inaction is spread over a much larger 

rtion of life than the sense of disappointment. Every one 

nows this from experience who has outlived the dreams of 

outh. The wishes of love, and ambition, and adventure that 

aunt a young man, do not seem vain to him when years have 
shown him that they cannot be gratified. He would much 
rather have had the wishes than not. He does not test them 
by their final want of fruition, but by the memory of the impulse 
they give to his mind, and of the sense of teeming and abounding 
life they awakened in his breast. 


Nor is it true that,even to outside observers, wishes seem gene- 
rally vain, unless the attention is arbitrarily fixed on the one 
int of contrast between the end of the wisher and his wishes. 

o one would have been more suited to point a moral and adorn 
a tale, according to Johnson's view, than Napoleon. The con- 
queror of a hundred battle-fields, the man who gave away crowns 
as others give away halfpence, died in exile, surrounded by 
enemies, and cut ofi from every object that could possibly inte- 
rest him. Here was an instance of the vanity of human wishes. 
But the world does not think so. Not only French historians 
who have sworn on the altar of their country to devote every in- 
cident of recent European history to the glory of N poems but 
unprejudiced and even hostile critics cannot avoid allowing that 
Sapehen did a great deal—that he succeeded in establishing 
much which he tried to found, and that he changed the — 
mode in which questions of European policy are regarded. it 
would seem absurd to say that Napoleon was a failure and his 
wishes vain. Neither to himself nor to posterity was his 
exile in St. Helena very material. We do not ordinarily judge 
of men by their failures only. Often a man is pronounced by 
others to have succeeded more than he himself thinks he has. 
This is especially the case with those who try to follow the thorny 
path of duty in circumstances difficult enough to be a continual 
trial, and not on a scale sufficiently grand to lend an artificial 
brilliancy to small successes. The man himself is conscious of 
Ln agg failures. A clergyman, for example, who has to deal 
with a town population of ignorant, quarrelsome, meddling. 
bigots or heathens, seems often to make no way. He is an om 
to renounce the wishes he has formed; he cannot bring hi 
apy a up even to the lowest mark he can tolerate. He 
is thwarted at every turn the obstinacy of bad people 
and the folly of good peo He is tempted to say to 
himself that it is in vain he mops up the wet on his 
own door-step, and tries to influence those on whom he can 
obtain a precarious hold, when there is a t Atlantic roll of 
pigheadedness and brutal igperence setting in against him. But 
when he is taken away, his loss is felt. Those who have observed 
his doings, and who have been impressed with a sense of t 
uprightness against which they have rebelled, are filled with 
admiration at the tness of the work he has myn to do. 
He has given an ideal to those who had no ideal, and inspired 
such a belief in goodness as nothing else could have produced. 
His wishes do not appear vain to those who remember and 
regret him. 

When measured by the immortal longings of man, his earthiy 
foree to this thou 
‘orce to thi t may be w expressing. It is quite rig 
in, and that advantage 


that human wishes should be pronounced vain, 
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should be taken of the fallen fortunes of some great men to 
impress the wholesome doctrine that things terrestrial fade away. 
But, after all, this accident of the fortunes of some great men 
ing at last treacherous is only an accident. It is a small 
g in life, and its importance must not be - o because 
an instructive sermon can be preached on it. All is not vanity 
and vexation of spirit. We do not feel it to be so at 
the time. We do not estimate it to be so when we survey 
the whole life of another person. We know that wishes 
are not in vain—first, because it is better to wish and to be dis- 
appointed than not to wish at all; and secondly, because, having 
regard to the limits of human powers, we may safely pronounce 
‘@ great many wishes to be fulfilled. Whether the majority of 
men find this to be s0, it is impossible to say. How can we possibly 
guess at the measure in which the desires of an Esquimaux are 
gratified? We cannot even say whether the majority of the human 
race have enough to eat, or have good health, or can sleep well at 
night. All questions of this sort become vague and confused when 
entertained on too large a scale; and really, although people 
t the question generally, they do not think of it generally. 
yo Ane and his friends “most probably meant nothing more 
than to discuss whether the majority of persons in circum- 
stances something similar to their own had a preponderance 
of happiness in their lives. We must exclude all great 
physical calamities before we can begin to argue such a 
point. Of course, if a man has six children and nothing but 
a couple of cold potatoes to feed himself and them on, it would 
be cruel to ask him whether he found the balance of his lot in- 
eline to the good or the bad side. Happiness, except we use the 
term in a sublime and spiritual sense, demands a moderate amount 
ef good bodily health, and good bodily health requires 
food and raiment and shelter. Happiness also demands occu- 
tion for the mind. The person spoken of must be supposed to 
owe something to do, and to do it. Now, of persons in fair 
health and with a decent amount of work to get through, the 
eS. tolerably happy. We can only judge by appear- 
ances. We know the signs of happiness, and we know the signs of 
anhappiness ; and if we see few of the latter and many of the 
former, we must either declare ourselves at liberty to pronounce 
those we are observing to be moderately happy, or we must give 
up judging other people altogether. It is quite irrelevant to 
ask whether those people would choose to live their lives over 
in. They know they cannot choose it, and thus the ques- 
tion only refers to what is not real enough to call out an 
honest expression of opinion. What is meant to be the alter- 
native P Ts it meant to say, Would you rather live your life 
over again, or use the experience you have gained by living to 
carve out a new life you fancy would be better? If so, of course 
every one would like to have what we all know we cannot 
have—maturity and immaturity together. The question is 
idle. If it is meant to ask, Would you rather live your 
life over again or die at once? the ai.swer will depend on 
the way in which the respondent regards, not life, but death. 
In no case does the question touch the nature and amount of the 
happiness of ordinary men. Speculation on such a point cannot 
go very far, or really settle anything very decisively ; but, unless 
‘wé are to be guided by subtleties, and aim at a degree of nicety 
We cannot attain, we must allow ourselves to judge partly by our 
own feelings and partly by the outward signs that others manifest ; 
and we shall then probably come to the conclusion that there is 
a fair share of moderate and rational happiness in the world, 
and that the wishes of men are not all in vair. 


MR. ROEBUCK AT SALISBURY. 


AC first-sight one might be inclined to pity the state of mind 
revealed by Mr. Roebtck’s lecture at Salisbury last week. 
It is a terrible thing to be left in the world with nothing to 
admire but the House of Hapsburg. If we are to trust his 
speeches, he has been gradually disenchanted of all the world 
beside. arly in life, he gave up the upper classes of his country- 
men as ifremediably corrupt. Two years ago, he professed his grati- 
tude to the Divorce Court for having shown the respectability 
of the middle classes to be a sham. And now Re takes a High- 
Charch Bishop and the notabilities of a cathedral town into his 
confidence, and discloses to them his conviction that the working 
men of this country are “ brutes,” that their wives are “slatterns,” 
and that “ getting drunk is the chief business of their lives.” 
Thus have his illusions vanished one by one. The only human 
object for which he still retains a trace of veneration is the 
asty that occupies the throne of Austria. It is a terrible 
eondition of moral indigence to have all one’s aspirations for the 
beautiful and the good in human form limited to a contemplation 
of Archdukes and Archduchesses. It is reassuring, however, 
to see that the dissipation of Mr. Roebuck’s youthful dreams 
has not unsettled hs political principles. e took the op- 
eo at Salisbury of restating his political creed, 
hich is unaffected by his new views upon the virtues of 
lowest class. He is still, he assures us, a Radical; though 
cotifesses, with many apologies, that upon mature considera- 
tion he has arrived at the conclusion that the existence of the 
gentry is an inevitable evil. As a Kadical, he has voted, and 
Will vote, for Mr. Baines’ Reform Bill, which will give the prin- 
¢ipal power in the State to the working classes whose moral 


condition he paints with so bold a hand. It is curious to observe 


how great minds arrive at the same conclusions from premisses 
diametrically opposed. Mr. Baines is prepared to admit the 
working classes to a preponderating influence at elections 
because they are universally well-conducted, buy an abundance 
of penny tracts, and, when they are admitted to the Crystal 
Palace, do not break the curiosities. Mr. Roebuck apparently 
desires to admit the working man to the same privileges because 
he is the happy owner of the following moral characteristics :— 

He comes home, and the first thing he usually does is to swear at his wife. 
Perhaps he beats his children, and then he caresses his dog. His whole life 
is passed in mere sensual enjoyment; getting drunk is the chief business of 
his life, and when he has got drunk his esié Vesihibhes is to get sober. 
Perfect elasticity of argument is the great secret of contro- 
versial success. The advocates of Reform are fortified at every 

int. Mankind—or at least that part of them that take interest 
in this a A safely be divided into those who do believe 
that the working-classes are well conducted, and those who do 
not. Mr. Baines charges himself with the task of persuading one 
class, and Mr. Koebuck undertakes to dispose of the other. The 
optimist is ready to prove that the suffrage cannot be refused to 
the self-evident enlightenment of the lowest classes, and the 
cynic is equally prepared to assure you that it is not worth while 
refusing it to their unmitigated “ brutishness.” 

A gloomy tone of thought upon the subject of popular morality 
may be pardoned in the representative of Sheffield. His temper 
has naturally been soured, and his estimate of humanity lowered, 
by constant interviews with constituents who, morally or physi- 
cally, are always blowing up either their member or each otiuer. 
“Tam speaking, gentlemen,” he says, ‘of what 1 have known. 
Iam thinking of my constituents in the North.” And this is 
evidently in his mird when he goes on to speak of factory opera- 
tives in general as “ grovelling creatures,” ‘‘ sensual, miserable.” 
But though is is intelligible enough that he should entertain this 
view of his constituents, he must have great faith in their inabi- 
lity to read the newspapers to venture to proclaim his opinion so 
publicly. The general election is probably not very far distant ; 
and this vigorous portraiture might be used with awkward eilect 
in a contest. It is to be supposed, however, that Mr. Roebuck 
knows his own business best. There is something very conjugal 
in the tie between a representative and his constituents, es- 
pecially now that both one and the other can be dissolved with 
equal ease; and it does not do for a stranger to interfere. There 
is in all large masses of men a strong spice of the quality which 
is said to be peculiar to spaniels, wives, and walnut-trees. Mo- 
derate language they never can endure; but so long as your 
phraseology is vigorous, they do not much care whether it 
is abuse or adulation. A popular preacher gets on just as 
well with his flock whether he adopts the damnatory or the 
lavender-glove style of evangelization. Mr. Roebuck, it is 
true, has always carried this principle rather further, and 
relies on it for the purpose of conciliating individuals as well as 
masses of men. A short time ago, he made everything pleasant 
with his colleague at Sheffield, Mr. Hadfield, by describing toa 
country audience how the House of Commons amuses itself with 
orators who take liberties with the letter H. Perhaps his lunge 
at the Bishop of Salisbury upon the subject of the Old Testa- 
ment in this last speech must be referred to the same principle of 

licy. Considering how lavishly the Bishop has been spendi 

is money in defence of the reputation of Jonah, it was unkin 
of Mr. Roebuck to ask in a pointed manner, with the Bishop 
sitting at his side, ‘‘ Who cares tor Jeroboam and Jehoshaphat ?” 
who are at least as important Old Testament personages, and 
for whose repute the Bishop doubtless feels as keenly. But the 
experiment answered. The Bishop was grateful that it was no 
worse ; and, spite of his gibes at the Old Testament, covered 
Mr. Roebuck with compliments at the end. 

If, however, Mr. Roebuck is gloomy in his estimate of the 
resent, it is impossible to accuse him of being desponding in his 
orecast of the future. He was summoned to advertuse thé 

advantages of education, and he was determined to do his work 
in a workmanlike manner. Only, like Lord Palmerston, wan- 
dering in astrange country, he tumbled into the pit of heterodox, 
unawares. The results which he undertakes that education shall 
yield, and which he appears to be satisfied it has already yielded 
in his own person, must have startled his orthodox hearers, and 
especially the zealous defender of the faith who moved the 
vote of thanks to him :— 

But such is not the eye of the uneducated man; he passes through life 
with all these bright lorie before him, and his eye is dim to all the magni- 
ficence which they afford. I want to give him the capacity to enjoy all the 
wonders of human nature in the glory of the human intellect, so that he should 
know and feel the difference between the animal, that eats and sleeps and eats 
again, and himself; that he may know he has before him a monument and 
an example of what a grovelling disposition should be. I want him to feel 
that he is himself a part of that Godhead which has made the werld ; that 
he can understand its beauties and its glories, and derive pleasures from 
every moment of his existence. 


That’s what it is to be a layman with a heterodox reputation. 
You get patted on the back by a bishop in whom Anglican ortho- 
doxy is personified, for a religious sentiment which belongs to no 
known theology except that of the Hindoos. If it had been an in- 
cumbent of the diocese of Salisbury who had been lecturiny, it would 
have been a very qualified vote of thanks that he would have got. 
Instead of a shower of mutual compliments, and a parting in peace 
and harmony, there would have at least a duplex querela, 
or probably a querela with some more powerful multiplier still. 
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Poor Dr. Lushington would have been compelled to submit to 
another of those “ promotions ” which he has to undergo so often, 
and which he apparently relishes so ill. Butit is not our business 
to investigate Mr. Roebuck’s theology. No doubt he was speaking 
in very good faith what he intended to be a Christiansentiment, and 
no more intended any tribute to Brahminism than he intended 

ny offence to Jehoshaphat. But his brilliant promises of the 
future of education are exceptionable in another point of view, 
because in substance they are held by-a certain number of sincere 
fanatics, who, if they are allowed to have their way, may do 
both the nation and the cause of education considerable harm, 
We do not mean to assert that there are many persons who agree 
with Mr. Roebuck in the literal sense of the word. That educa- 
tion will have the effect of deifying the Sheffield artisans is an opi- 
nion probably confined absolutely to himself. But there are a good 
many people who believe that the difference that exists in tastes, 
habits, and morality between those who work with their muscles 
and those who work with their brains is an affair of education 
and education alone. If this theory be accepted, it bears a practical 
inference of an important kind. If the education which all the 
classes above the workman receive be really the talisman that keeps 
them from beating their wives, getting drunk, and leading lives 
to which all refinement is strange, the nation ought to spare no 
cost to extend the working of so mighty and beneficent a spell. 
But it is not the three R's that will do the work ; for plenty of 
Mr. Roebuck’s “ animal” constituents have reached that stage of 
polite learning. It is the education which clerks receive—and 
therefore, we may presume, that which “academies for young gen- 
tlemen” bestow—which makes the difference between the “ mere 
brute animal” of whose degradation Mr. Roebuck speaks from inti- 
mate knowledge, and the deified clerk who “derives pleasure from 
every moment of his existence.” One would not have thought 
thata of geography and history, and a bowing acquaint- 
ance with the Latin grammar, would have dug so deep a gulf 
between two classes of men, for the competitive examinations 
have made it painfully evident that this is the extent of literary 
attainment prevalent among the clerk-producing population. 
But, if it be so, there is no coraping from the inference which 
the Bishop hastened to draw. e must do anything and pay 
anything rather than discourage the inculcation of genteel accom- 
plishments in our National schools. On the other hand, the best 
authorities assure us that most boys, and all girls, who are edu- 
cated above the station they are likely to occupy are pretty sure 
to come to no good. So that we seem to be travelling in a fatal 
circle, and whichever direction we take we get back to the mere 
animal working man at last. But it must be admitted that, 
when we come to details, the amount of learning to which Mr. 
Roebuck promises the ceaseless fruition and deified existence of 
a clerk as a reward is modest enough. It appears to consist of 
avoiding the lore of Jehoshaphat, and learning to count the pigs 
in a farm-yard :— , 

He [Dr. Arnott] gave me a description of a friend of his who had instituted 
a school in his village, at which I was very much amused. He said the little 
fellows were all quickly taught to write, but he felt it his business to exercise 
the mind of the children, and one morning he called all the boys and girls 
together, and said, “ I want every one of you to take a slate, and on Monday 
morning to bring me an account of all the four-legged animals on the farm.” 
A prize was given to the cleverest boy who gave the greatest number. 
Now, that is exactly what the people now-a-days don’t do. They talk of 
Jeroboam or Jehoshaphat, but who cares about Jehoshaphat or Jeroboam ? 
They have not only long passed away, but they have left no trace of their 
existence behind. To tell one how many four-legged animals there are on 
the farm is a thing all can understand, and will go clearly to exercise the 
mind of the children. ‘ 
Surely, even in Sheffield, some of his constituents could do as 
much as that. Anyhow, the Nirvana he promises to his faithful 
disciples is not barred to them by impossible conditions. In the 
meantime, until the Vulcans of Sheffield have been cured of the 
habit of beating their Venuses by the simple process of learning 
to count pigs, we would suggest to him to reflect whether the 
problem of the contrast in civilization and mental culture that 
exists between the manual and non-manual labourers of the com- 
munity does not solve itself by the very terms in which he has 
preposed it. It is not, as he rightly says, money that makes the 
difference, for the mechanics often earn more than the clerks. 
And the theory that it is the school learning which makes the 
difference is liable to the objection that mechanics’ children and 
clerks’ children both frequent the National schools, and have 
equal opportunities of learning. May not the purely muscular 
employment have something to do with the purely animal tastes ? 
It is true that individuals may be named who, in spite of ex- 
hausting muscular labour, have of their own accord toiled at the 
sorceress of their brains besides. But they have been rare 
and choice spirits. If Mr. Roebuck doubts the difficulty, let 

im ask any of his friends who are addicted to hunting or deer- 
stalking, how much time they are in the habit of devoting to the 
development of their intellects after a hard day; and the me- 
chanic’s “ hard days” come all the year round. 


THE “MESSENGER OF THE BYZANTINE PEOPLES.” 


Aor Greek newspaper has sprung up in London 
within the last few weeks. Not being adorned with pic- 
tures, it is less attractive than the Bperavyixds ’"Agrap, and it cer- 
tainly gives nruch less quantity for its price. But in some things 
it is mere curious still, as it seems to be the organ of some 


—hialf ethnelogical, half political—of which we confesa that 


we have not altogether got to the bottom. The title is an ambi- 
tious one—6é “Ayyedos Trav Aaoy—and these Byzantine 
peoples are explained to be Greeks, Slaves, Dacians, Caucasians, 
and Arabs, We do not know why Albanians, Copts, and Chaldeans 
are left out. Otherwise, it amounts pretty well to all the nations 
of the Turkish Empire, less the Turks themselves. The mention 
of Caucasians and Arabs shows that the views of the” 

are not bounded by the limits of Europe. Is the division, then, 
religious, and not national ? It may be that Copts and Chal 

are too frightfully heterodox to be cared for, that Catholic ; 
Mussulman Albanians are as bad, and that orthodox Albanians 
count as Greeks. But, on this view, some Greeks must go also, 
as we regret to say that both the Pope and the Prophet have 
Hellenic followers. We must ask the “Ayyedos to reconsider its 
division, which does not seem to us to be a logical one. 


Two things at once strike us in the paper, which have evidently 
some purpose which we do not exactly catch. The name of 
"EdAqy is to be exchanged for that of paxés, which we cannot say 
that we have never seen before, but with which we ce ly are 
much less familiar. In the like sort, the name of Rowman in the 
Danubian Principalities is to be cast aside; it is (we really do 
not see why) ddofov, evredés, Sovdscdv. Instead thereof, regene- 
rate Wallachia and Moldavia are to take up again the glorious 

év8otov) name of Dacians. All this, we suspect, is connected 
with some very elaborate theory, certainly not of Panslavism, 
and not exactly of Panhellenism, but of Pan-something or other 
which we cannot exactly catch. There is a vast deal of mytho- 
logical and early historical talk in one of the numbers about 
Greci and Hellenes, the value of which, whatever it may be, is 
somewhat discredited by the author's evident belief (not asa pos- 
sibility but as a certainty) in Grecus and Hellen as actual men. 
A single undoubted passage in Aristotle, one or two doubtful 
passages elsewhere, and the universal use of Latin writers, seem 
to show that Greek, Ipa:xés, was really an older and more ex- 
tensive name than Hellen. This seems to be the foundation 
of the doctrine of the “AyyeAos. Some of the other subjects 
of the Porte, who are certainly not Hellenes, may possibly be 
claimed as brethren under the wider name of Tpacxoi. There isa 
letter from a Mr. P. Beron, whose name unfortunately we 
do not know, on the “Thracian” language, by means 
which Thracian language he explains the meaning of seve- 
ral local names in Greece, which certainly do not explain 
themselves in Greek. The editor, Mr. Koresios, idly 
cbserves that, as he does not understand Thracian, he can- 
not give any opinion as to Mr. Beron’s comparisons of Thra- 
cian and Greek words. We are in the same state as Mr. Kore- 
sios, or rather in a worse, as we are not even quite certain what 
language Mr. Beron means by “ Thracian.” e asked at o 

Is any language spoken in Thrace besides Greek, Turkish, 
Bulgarian? If there is, we should certainly hke to know more 
about it, as the old Thracians and their disappearance are one of 
the puzzles of history. But from other passages we gather that 
Thracian and Dacian are the same; 80 we sarees that by 
“Thracian ” Mr. Beron means Rouman. Then, by help of the 
legends about Thracians in Greece, and the undoubt fact of 
the presence of Rouman settlements of Greecefor many centuries 
past, we are led to the view that Greek and Rouman are really 
closely allied Janguages—that the Roman origin of the speech of 
Wallachia is all a mistake—that the resemblance between Latin 
and Wallachian is far older, going up to the common elements in 
Greek and Latin. In short, the Wallachians cleave to the old 
Pelasgic speech of Arcadia. There is nothing in all this that is 
absolutely new tous as matter of curious ethnological specu- 
lation, but this is the _ time that | _ 4 any aos 
to apply it to any practical purpose. e”. os, in congratu- 
lating the two on their calls on them 
most affectionately to join with their long-severed brethren the 
Hellenes. We cannot help fearing that a century or two of 
Phanariot Government will, in many Rouman minds, be con- 
sidered as quite wiping out any obligations for a kindred 
which certainly seems to have been forgotten as early as the 
days of Homer. 


The Roumans, Dacians, Thracians, Wallachs, or whatever we 
are to call them, are just now perhaps the most interesting, in a 
political aspect, of all the “ Byzantine Peoples.” But as a matter 
of race and language, weare more concerned for our old friends 
the Albanians. It is a palpable fact that the Orthodox Albanians 
have made common cause with the Greeks in a way that the 
other nations have never done. The revolution was almost as 
much an AJbanian as a Greek revolution; and in a good third of 
the modern kingdom, the Albanians outnumber the Greeks. In all 
the glories and ali the disgraces, in all the good and all the evil, 
both of the revolution and the subsequent kingdom, Albanians and 
Greeks have shared alike. And, amid plenty of local feuds and 
jealousies, we know of no sigus of any ill-feeling distinctly between 
Grecks as Greeks, and Albanians as Albanians. Yet, in point 
of language, the Albanians seem further removed from the Greeks 
than any of their neighbours. Their speech is now generally 
admitted to be Indo-European, but the fact thatmany scho e 
doubted its Indo-European character shows that the conne 
must really be slighter than that between Greek and Rouman or 
Slavonic. Here is @ phenomenon remarkable in itself, and 
which sets one on divers speculations. Do these Albanians 
represent the Ma ians and Epeirota, who so remarkably 
showed the same power of hellenization, rather than the Illy- 
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- Greek letters can make to Queenstown. It is re 
_ the effort of the French official who, in striving to take down 
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riane, who never showed it? Yet there are arguments the other 
way. The Albanian and the Greek have fraternized in spite of 
diff rence of language. Albanian is still spoken in Attica itself, 
and Greece has been defended by warriors, and even ruled by 
Ministers,whocould hardly speak hertongue. But when Herodotus, 
in opposition to the genteel billet of his time, counts the Epeirots 
as Hellenes, it could only have been on the ground of similarity 
of language. Here are difficulties which the “Ayyedos hardly 
explains telling us that Botzares, Miaoules, and the other 

anian heroes, were all Ipacxoi, and that the mysterious 
Selli of Homer have survived to modern days in the form of the 
Souliots. 

There is nothing very remarkable in the general politics of the 
“Ayyedos. As in all Greek papers that we ever saw, the mysterious 
internal politics of the Greek kingdom are discussed in a way 
which conveys very little information to a foreigner. That the 
“Ayyedos takes the Greek and not the English view of matters 
in the Ionian Islands should neither surprise nor shock anybody. 
Coming nearer home, as much grief as that of the most loyal Eng- 
lishman is expressed forthe loss of Prince Albert,and we are invited 
to visit the Orthodox churches in London, and to hear the fervent 
— which are there putup for the Queen and the Royal Family. 

he treatment of the Zrent business is rather amusing. While 
the matter is pending, we are told that England and America 
have both been such good friends and benefactors of Greece 
that a Greek can hardly venture to pronounce either to be in 
the wrong. But when Slidell and Mason are given up, the 
“Ayyedos openly rejoices in the bloodless triumph of right and 
justice. The independence and unity of Italy are hailed with 
delight. Italy is the dear sister, or rather the daughter of 
Greece. All this is satisfactory enough. It is harder to follow 
our Byzantine friend into the schemes which, like some people 
nearer home, he entertains for the conversion of the Pope, and 
into h's grand vision of an (Ecumenical Synod of the Greek, 
Roman, and English Churches. This synod, for fear of rivalries 
between Old and New Rome, is to be held at Athens. Alto- 
gether the “AyyeAos seems to take a hopeful view of things in 
general. It is not without hopes of hellenizing the Turks, 
adding that, after all, they are mostly Mahometan Greeks. This 
assertion sounds odd ; but if we add Slaves as well as Greeks, it 
has more truth in it than one might at first fancy. As for the 
Greek kingdom, it is the child of Europe; when a child makes 
but little noise, itis a sign that it is going on well; as therefore 
we have heard but little about Greece for the last year, it is a 
sign that Greece is prosperous. 


We must renew the same petition to the "Ayyedos which we 
made some time back to the Bperavyixis ’Aorjp, not to express 
English and other names in the horrible form which seems 
necessary to adapt them to Greek pronunciation. Can anything 
be more fearful than for a ship to arrive in the port of Kovnve- 
raovv? Look at it, and it seems utterly hopeless—say it out 
loud, and you see at once that it is the nearest approach which 

worse than 


the British name Cox from the sound, produced the terrific 
apparition of Qudques. Surely anything is better than Kovnve- 


vaovv— Queenstown in Roman letters, or, better still, 


mokts. In general, the expression of Western names in Greek 
letters is much as if, for fear of mispronunciation, an English- 
man should write about IM. Geezo, or send people to the city of 


‘Boardoe. A famous English paper is sometimes oi Xpévor, more 


commonly 7 Taips, but once 6 Zevs Bperayyxod rirov. Among 
English Philhellenes the “Ayyedos counts K. Bpair, K. 
tov K. Midvep TiBoar, rov K. TAddotwva We greatly 
desire to know why, of all these names, TAddcrwy is the only 
one held to be capable of inflexion. Bpair, doubtless, is hope- 
less; but surely KéBdnvos, Ti8owv ?] 
TiBowvos, are quite possible forms. Or does the “Ayyedos think 
that Mr. Gladstone is alone capable of appreciating the compli- 
ment implied in an inflected accusative? Whatever we say of 
the depreciator of Thucydides, Mr. Milner Gibson is a Cam- 
bridge man, and may be reasonably supposed to know the Greek 


~declensions. 


There is such an amusing side to all these modern Greek 


‘matters that one is tempted to treat them ina less serious way 
‘than they often deserve. As for the way in which the “Ayyedos 


sets about its object, that is a point on which the Byzantine 
Peoples are better judges than we are. But we are glad to see 


.signs that some at least among the Greeks are beginning to realize 


that they are only one, though in many respects undoubtedly 
the first, among several Byzantine Peoples. In any schemes for 
the regeneration of Eastern Christendom, the Greeks, as the most 
advanced and intelligent people, may fairly aspire to take the 
lead. But they must be content to lead as primi inter pares. 
They must not separate their interests from those of their 
brethren—they must assume no sort of superiority over their 
brethren. Roumans and Bulgarians have had quite enough of 
Greek princes and Greek bishops. Each of those nations exceeds 
the Greeks in numbers, and each is rapidly awakening to a con- 
sciousness of its distinct nationality. Servia has won its freedom 
with no help from Greece, and with very little from Western 

urope. The Rouman provinces, united under a prince of their 
own choosing, rejoice in their freedom alike from Parkish pashas 
and from Phanariot H All these nations are doubtless 
ready to make common cause with the Greeks as allies, 


but they will never accept them as superiors. We say 
all this as friends, not as enemies of Greece. If the Greeks 
can absorb the other nafions, as they have so largely done 
the Albanians, let them do so; but the Albanians were absorbed 
only by being dealt with on perfectly equal terms. One Alba- 
nian made himself immortal as the first Admiral of Greece; 
another won fame as the second President of the liberated 
commonwealth. And we cannot help again remarking that the 
perfect independence of the Greek kingdom is one of the greatest 
stumbling-blocks in the way of the regeneration of the East. 
Complete independence was doubtless meant as a deserved boon 
to Greece after her glorious struggle; but a tributary relation, 
like that of Servia and Wallachia, would have been far more 
desirable in a general view of the interests of the Byzantine 
Peoples. Complete independence has cut off the Greeks of the 
kingdom both from their brethren of the other nations and from 
a large portion of their fellow Hellenes. If the Ottoman Empire 
is ever transformed, by whatever process, into a Christian State— 
if (to take the gentlest case) the ’AyyeAos suceeeds in Hellenizing 
the Turks, and the Sultan is converted, baptized, and crowned as 
a Christian Emperor—the necessity for an independent Greek 
kingdom will cease at once. Servia and Wallachia will at once 
take their place as vassals of an Empire or members of a Fede- 
ration. Bulgaria, Thessaly, Epeiros, Crete, will be ready to 
receive any position which may suit them. But what will become 
of King Oth , his dynasty, his capital, his frontiers, and all the 
mass of protocols, treaties, and blue-books which had been piled 
up about them? An eternal separation between a Greek of 
Phthiotis and a Greek of Magnesia, seems to us one of the most 
monstrous results which diplomacy itself ever perpetrated. 

One word more. Every instance of the cleverness and enter- 
prise of Greeks in foreign lands ae makes us ask why so 
much wealth and intelligence should be lost to Greece itself. 
How often does a voaliig Greek apply his wealth to patriotic 

urposes in his own country? How often does he even lay out 
fis capital in the most patriotic of all ways—in purchasing and 
reclaiming waste land in the Greek kingdom ? e believe, on 
the highest authority, that the greatest hindrance to so doing is 
the continuation in Greece, after thirty years of independence, of 
nearly the worst feature of Turkish tyranny—the land-tax in kind. 
This it is, we apprehend, more than anything else, which has 
hindered the expected immigration of Christians from Turkey into 
the kingdom. It is this, more than anything else, which hinders 
Greek capital from returning for the improvement of Greece. 
Modern Greece has produced many brave, eloquent, and patriotic 
men; but she has not yet produced any one statesman of the 
first order. Those who know the country best tell us that this 
evil is the greatest of evils, the source of most other evils. The 
Greek King or Minister who shall get rid of this odious relic of 
barbarian ‘servitude will deserve a high place among the bene- 
factors of mankind. 


QUACK DOCTORS. 


Ww have been led to reflect on the marvellous audacity of 
quacks by the perusal of a little book which, under the 
singular title of the Blood of the Aristocracy, has been advertised 
with the utmost prominence in the columns of the daily news- 
papers. We had hesitated much and long whether to notice this 
strange production, as we fear that we cannot do so without con- 
tributing to its author’s purpose of gaining —T at any cost. 
We should not wish to have to charge ourselves with having helped 
to send a single worshipper to this oracle, or with aiding in the 
remotest degree to enlarge the sale of the ‘‘ antiseptic charcoal” 
which it is the ultimate object of the prophet to recommend. 
We certainly shall not publish the name or the address of 
the author of “a new, harmless, and successful system of 
medicine,” nor would we assume the responsibility of recom- 
mending any reader to endeavour to discover them. It is, 
indeed, astonishing and on find that in this nine- 
teenth century, ae all that has been done, and much more 
that has been said, in relation to progress and enlighten- 
ment, it is still thought commercially Pa to give the 
ublic, or some portion of it, credit for the unfathomable 
ignorance and stupidity which can alone make the trade in these 
monstrous impositions profitable. We can only say that if 
this quack doctor gains by the publication of his book a 
fee from one single patient, or the sale of one single package of his 
nostrum, the most degrading superstitions of ancient or modern 
times are at this moment paralleled in London. We should not 
much complain of the mere assertion by him of rapid and 
surprising cures wrought on sufferers in remote counties, upon 
whom the faculty had in vain exhausted all its skill. Quacks of 
no higher flight than this are common enough. But, in the 
book before us, we find not only falseh but Ln wae 
The most holy names and the most sublime traths—the 
teachings of apostles, i mane and of Christ himself—are 
pee jumbled up with disquisitions upon diet and drugs, the 
virtues of the antiseptic treatment, and the sagacity of a doctor 
who is “now connected with none of the erroneous schools of 
medicine,” but has devoted himself to the enunciation of the 
saving principles that men ought not to swallow pork, and that 


| they ought to swallow charcoal. The advertisement of this curious 


compound of theology, physiology, and quackery first attracted 
our Seination some months ago, and therefore it would seem to 
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be only an ordinary feature of the age. The author of it is not one 
of those ministers of the power of darkness who are only active in 
seasons of confusion ad distress, when men’s faith in ordinary 
methods, and even in the goodness and the might of Providence, 
becomes disturbed. Yet we do not doubt that this one, as well 
as all the rest of the false prophets of our day, would gain con- 
fidence and grow more obtrusive from whatever there may have 
been that was dark, sad, and perilous in the recent position of 
England and of the world. It was under the alarm of war that 
Saul consulted the Witch of Endor, and it is always amid famine, 
pestilence, convulsions of nature, and the raging fury of human 
passions that impostors, whether in religion, in politics, or in 
medicine, find their golden opportunities. 


Earthquakes the mountains tearing, 
And monarchs die despairing, 
What should they do? 

Rejoice! Rejoice! Rejoice! 

But let us endeavour to trace the connexion which the particulaT 
quack with whom we are dealing pretends to see between the law 
and the gospel and his own teaching. This last and greatest of 
all the prophets is emphatic in his denunciation of national and 
individual sin, and he calls upon a wicked world to repent and 
to take the antiseptic charcoal. He claims to possess a know- 
ledge of everlasting truths of which mankind are ignorant, and 
he professes to write under an obligation to impart this know- 
ledge. Religion and health appear, in this new dispensation, to 
be the same thing. “Those generations who have lived nearest 
ee are those who possess the best blood, and are 
therefore the aristocracy of the earth.” He goes on to 
say that “formerly the blood of the old Tory families was 
the best blood, and from them came the best behaviour.” 
These are the noble of the human race, and “had they been 
rightly taught’”—that is to say, if they had heard of the 
virtues of antiseptic charcoal—they would have saved society 
from the prowlings of wolves of sordid minds. In another 
place, he says that true religion is the salvation of man 
and the redemption of his body from sin and the cause of sin, 
which is corruption and disease. This religion includes all the 
sciences, both moral and physical, which have reference to man, 
“ for the health of man’s soul and body are included in religion.” 
Having got thus far, it is easy to give what is called a moral 
sanction to precepts which might have been thought ritual. 
Men are exhorted to eat pure food and to observe the other laws 
of their being, which are the laws of God. Among these laws, 
one of the most important is to abstain from pork, as from the 
flesh of an uncleanly feeding animal, as well as from crabs, lob- 
sters, eels, shrimps, and even oysters, all of which kinds of fish 
are condemned on the same ground that they are unclean feeders. 
Perhaps the connexion between cleanliness and godliness was 
never so clearly seen or so strongly insisted upon as by this 
writer. We really feel some doubt whether, after all, he is an 
impostor or an enthusiast. His earlier pages read like the 
genuine outpourings of a supposed successor of the prophets, 
and it is only towards the end of the book that he comes, 
as it were, to business, and dwells upon the merits of the “ Aeacia 
Charcoal, from Italy (Prepared by Electricity),” in the strain in 
which one is accustomed to hear quack medicines puffed in the 
columns of a country newspaper. There is a letter at the end, 

urporting to be written by ‘‘ General Sir John F. Fitzgerald, 
M. .,” which satisfies us that we have done no injustice in class- 
ing the author of the Blood of the Aristocracy as a quack. The 
mythical General, it appears, has derived more relief from the car- 
bon than from any medicine he had before tried. Another gentle- 
man had been under the treatment of “ Allopathy, Homeopathy, 
and Hydropathy,” all of which had failed completely ; but he is 
now restored, and can hunt and follow his other pursuits. lt 
strikes us that the great inventor of the antiseptic treatment 
speaks of Allopathists and Homeopathists pretty much as Mr. 
urgeon does of the clergy of the Established Church. 
They mean well, and are to a certain extent right, and they 
may not be wholly useless in the absence of abler men. It is 
admitted that ordinary practitioners do sometimes afford relief, 
but nevertheless the remedies which they apply are, to speak the 
truth, poisons. We should think that the terms in which this 
book denounces druggists would be appreciated by the mob 
which lately rioted at Lisbon. ‘‘ What is pharmacy? It is the 
Greek word, with an English termination, which is translated 
witchcraft iv both the Old and the New Testament. . . . In fact, 
it is the art of poisons.” Greek and Latin lexicons are then 
uoted to show that pharmakos was a term of reproach, and 
t, “in fact Palmer would have been a pharmakos in the 
days of purity.” 

We should think that there will be few disciples of the doc- 
trine which teaches that the oyster is an unclean fish. If it be 
so, all we can say is, that to judge from what we have observed 
at railway stations lately, the blood of the people of England 
must be at this moment in a state of extreme impurity. Barrels 
of oysters have been freely sent by Londoners to their coun 
friends in forgetfulness that “out of the food the blood 1s 
formed, and out of the blood the brain is formed,” and the ideas 
are produced from the brain. Unclean food corrupts the blood, 
and destroys the health at once of body and of soul; and the 
oyster is an unclean fish, for, says this author, “it will feed on 
drowned men.” It will be to no purpose that the senders of 
barrels of oysters may allege that the oysters which they send 


are daintily fattened for the London market, and that the carcase 
of a drowned man never came near their beds. This very argu- 
ment has been refuted by the author in reference to pigs, and 
his reasoning must be quite as applicable to oysters. fe may 
be urged, he says, that the pig (whose perhaps, the 
reader this morning ate at breakfast in the form of ham) 
was fed upon barley meal, and never was allowed to touch 
any sort of bage or carrion in its life. This may 
be very true, but then the pig would have eaten garbage or 
carrion if it had happened to find any when it felt hungry. 
Therefore the pig is an uncleanly feeding creature, and those who 
eat its flesh defile themselves and destroy their health at once 
physical, intellectual, and moral. Admitting the author's facts, 
and applying to them his argument, we arrive at the same con- 
clusion as regards the oyster. Now, between those among us 
who eat pork and those who eat oysters, it is to be feared that the 
blood of Englishmen is getting corrupted at a truly lamentable 
rate, and the downfall of a natien given to such baleful excesses 
might be predicted with some approach to confidence. “ England, 
great and powerful England, now lives upon the character of the 
greatness and purity of her ancients; but neither families nor 
nations can continually live upon the reputation of the virtue of 
their ancestors ”—that is to say, if they indulge in a depraved par- 
tiality for pork and oysters. The Jews, it would seem, are the 
only possible saviours of society ; and, Mr. Disraeli might, per- 
haps, lead the Tory party to some good purpose if he held the 
pure tradition of his fathers. All the woes of which the pro- 
phets speak are declared by their successor to be in store 
for the unclean feeders, among whom we are obliged to reckon 
every English man, woman, and child who has been keeping 
Christmas in the accustomed style. All have corrupted them- 
selves, and have need of abstinence and acacia charcoal. The 
sin of our first parents is repeated by every host and hostess who 
offer ham sandwiches and oyster patties to their guests at an 
evening party. The ruin of body and soul forms an ingredient 
of lobster salad, and the humbler luxury of tea and shrimps is as 
abominable as cannibalism. ‘* Widespread is the corruption that 
is in the world through lust—through this unbridled desire to do 
and to eat all things forbidden.” It is but a poor consolation to 
know that some other nations are as deeply corrupted as ourselves, 
and therefore that their decline and fall must be nearly contem o- 
raneous with our own. The separation of the Northern and 
Southern States and “the principles maintained by President 
Buchanan and others” may be expected toterminate in “licentious- 
ness of the human race.” The health of a people who invented 
the expression “ pork is lively” must certainly be undergoing a 
rapid, though unseen, decline. The power of the United States 
will be shaken by the same cause which affects our own, and, 
therefore, should we ever unhappily find ourselves at war with 
them, we shall, in this respect, meet upon equal terms. 


CANADA—PAST AND PRESENT. 


HE late crisis in our relations with America has not been 

the first time that public attention in England has been 
turned to the fate of troops entering Canada by the St. Law- 
rence. Should there ever be war between ourselves and the 
Northern States of America, reference will be constantly made 
to campaigns of which there are still some few survivors, 
and the well-remembered battle-tields of 1812-14 may again be 
“‘ consecrated,” as General McClellan has termed it, with Ameri- 
can and British blood. The naval engagements which took place 
in almost every harbour of Erie and Ontario may be fought over 
again between the same combatants, and in the same localities. 
For an exact historical parallel to the late emergency, we must, 
however, go still farther back. We have all been anxiously 
awaiting news of the troops and stores despatched to the 
St. Lawrence. More than 100 years ago, England was watch- 
ing the fate of an expedition with the same difficulties to 
encounter and the same destination in view. At the opening 
of navigation in April, the river is in exactly the same state as 
at its close in the month of January. On the 21st of April, 
1758, Admiral Saunders, with General Wolfe and about 
men bent on the conquest of Canada, entered the Gulf, but 
finding the ice still in sufficient masses to impede the sailing of 
their ships, they shaped their course for Halifax. They left that 
place again on the ist of June, anchored off Bic on the 18th, and 
on the 26th were off the Island of Orleans below Quebec. The 
result of the expedition is too well known to require further 
mention. In September, the English flag floated over the citadel 
of Quebec, though, to the sorrow both of England and France, 
Wolfe and the gallant Montcalm were among the killed. After 
the capture of Quebec, the English followed up their success b 
a series of victories in the Upper Province, chiefly attributable 
to the assistance of our New England colonists. Shortly after- 
wards, these very colonists waged the successful War of Indepen- 
dence, and before long were in arms against Canada, which still 
remained faithful to the Mother-country. In 1775, just seven- 
teen years after our capture of Quebec, that town was unsuc- 
cessfully attacked by an American force under Montgomery. 
It was principally owing to the gallantry of the Canadian 
militia that this and all other attempts against the Province 
failed, and that the invading force recrossed the frontier, having 
effected nothing. Again, in 1812, the Americans thought to 
annex Canada & force. There were now 4000 British troops 
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- in the country, bat the militia, during more than thirty years of 


ee had degenerated. Their attention had been turned to 
and agriculture, and the wealth and resources of the country 
had ¢orrespondingly increased. The same old spirit, however, 
actuated them now as before, and they soon acquired efficiency 
enough to render valuable assistance to General Brock and the 
few regulars stationed along the shores of Lake Erie and the 
Niagara frontier. During this campaign, the Americans kept 
two objetts constantly in view—the friendship of the Indians 
and the mastery of the Lakes. Time, which has removed the 
| enw | of the first, has increased the importance of the latter. 
ring 1813, the war continued to rage, with great courage and 
activity displayed on both sides. From Lake ey south 
of Montreal, to Detroit, on the straits between Huron and 
Erie, battles were lost and won, while the numbers engaged on 
both sides had greatly increased. In 1814, when the British 
had — the Americans from every part of Canada, and 
turned the tables by constant invasion of the States, a peace, by 
no means satisfactory to the Canadians, was signed at Ghent. 
The terrible failures of the English on land and on the Lakes, 
the gross mismanagement of the Government, the apathy dis- 
played by England in forwarding reinforcements, and the in- 
adequacy of them when they arrived, became the “|; ny of 
angry discussion in Parliament, and may prove a lesson for the 
ure. 
Since the termination of this war, the Canadian militia has 
had little opportunity of showing its efficiency, and though by 
Jaw all male adults of a certain age are enrolled on its lists, the 
training of the force has been much neglected. Here and there 
a regiment has been drilled and equipped under the super- 
intendence of some unusually zealous advocate of ‘ National 
Defences,” who has, in many instances, only been laughed at for 
his pains. Of late, military exercises have found more favour 
with the youth of the Province, and the other day, before Mr. 
Seward’s answer was known in Canada, the whole country was 
in arms. French Canadians and suspected Irishmen joined the 
common cause, and annexationists, if there are any, thought it 
rudent to conceal their “ proclivities.” But notwithstanding 
is loyal unanimity, a great deal must always depend 
on the assistance which troops may receive from a flotilla on 
the Lakes. Where land transport is still resorted to, and 
failways are not available, it is by no means certain that 
the movement of troops and stores cannot be effected with less 
difficulty in winter than in summer. We have seen reference 
made to the difficulties experienced on the celebrated Bala- 
klava toad; but any deduction from that is inapplicable to 
winter roads in Canada or New Brunswick. In the one case, 
inud and constant traffic converted the road into an impassable 
bog, whereas, in the other, traffic improves the transit, and each 
succeeding load is of lighter draught over the smooth polished 
surface of the trodden snow. The deepest cahots of a sleigh- 


_ road must be nothing compared with the ruts and mud-holes worn 


by waggons and gun-carriages in a rainy and uncertain climate, 
such as that of the Crimea. In the last war, we had no means of 
transporting troops from Quebec to the Western districts, except 
in bateauz up the river, and thence by schooner to their desti- 
nation. Long marches from Quebec to Kingston, and thence 
round the shores of Ontario, could not strengthen the efficiency 
of troops, already perhaps reduced by six weeks of rough weather 
on the Atlantic. Those were the days of delay and routine, sail- 
ing transports and posting couriers—steam and electricity were 
still in the gift of science. Nobody then dreamed of a day when 
England, unfettered by quarrels in Europe, at a few days’ notice 
would despatch an army of 12,000 men from her shores fully 
armed and equipped with all the munitions of war. Still less 
likely would a winter passage of twelve days have seemed, and 
that, irrespective of wind or tide. So, however, it has been; and 
the arrival of the reinforcements was within an hour known in 
almost every town of the North American Continent. Times, 
indeed, are changed. We shall hear of no more bateaux crowded 
with soldiers running the Rapids of the St. Lawrence, to be 
swept away, and drowned, and dashed to pieces in the 
awful avalanche of waters. Down that raging flood large 
steamers capable of carrying a thousand mfen hold their 
course in safety — darting past the banks, and dipping 
their tall white bows to the spray, as lightly and gracefully as a 
birch-canoe. They return up the stream by a series of locks 
oy assed in the world; and parallel with their course runs a 

ne of railroad, never far distant from the river, by which troops 
ean be sent to any part of the Province in four-and-twenty hours. 


The railway and telegraph, which have effected so great a change 
in the condition of Canada, present few features for poetry, 
picture, or romance. Commercial enterprise could not, how- 
ever, be stayed thoughts of scenery, and doubtless the cloth 
factor, whose mill now mingles its puny voice with the roar of 
Niagara, sees nothing but harmony in the accompaniment. The 
“nation of shopkeepers” is essentially a practical one ;_ the Ameri- 
eans have become even more so; and what wonder if now and then 
a Vandal be found who declares the grandest cataract in the world 
an almighty fine water-power? Modern discoveries and the march 
of civilization have swept away the terrors in which Fenimore 
Cooper has taught us to clothe a soldier's life in the baeck- 
woods. Though the nature of the country still forbids the 
engagement of very large bodies of troops, such as met on the 

eak hill sides and plains of the Crimea, or the battle-fields of 

ta and Solferino, the large clearings along nearly the 


whole extent of our frontier admit of open and honest 
warfare. Night after night devoted sentries will no longer 
fall at their posts, a prey to the rifle or tomahawk of 
the skulking savage. e shall hear of no more Indian 
atrocities—no more horrible barbarities which the generals 
on either side, if they did not countenatce, dared not rfe- 
strain. The aborigines of the Canadian forest—the Jroquois, 
the Hurons, and the Algonquins—have given way by degrees 
to the energy of the white man and the curse of “ fire- 
water.” In these days, without looking for Indians in Canada, 
the traveller is not likely to meet with any. Our soldiers 
may see a few squaws selling bark and beadwork in the 
streets of Quebec, and a sleigh-drive of a few miles will bring 
them to the village of Lorette, where they mav see a few miserable 
“warriors” working at snowshoes and mocassins for salein the City. 
A few half-breeds skilled in the pursuit of deer and wild fowl 
are here and there to be hired by those who can afford the cost 
and leisure of sport in the bush ; and honourable mention also 
should be made of the grim old pilot from the village of 
Caughnewaga who steers the Montreal steamers through the 
rapids of La Chine. Now and then a few copperskins—it seems 
prcfane to call them Indians—are collected together to assist on 
a gala day and diversify the programme with a game of La 
Crosse and foot-races. The pay they receive for their services 
is squandered in wh'sky and debauchery, and of nobility there 
isnone. The African negro is by no means such a rara avis 
in Canada. Whitewashers, cabdrivers, and hotel-waiters are 
selected from the ill-used race of ‘ coloured persons,” and some 
few have risen to still higher grades in the social scale. At 
the Prince's entertainment by the Barristers in Osgoode Hall, 
Toronto, a genuine African might have been seen giving the 
master of ceremonies much trouble by his addiction to “ drinks,” 
but nevertheless present in the Hall by virtue of his enrolment 
as Barrister and Attorney in Upper Canada! They are 
certainly not marked by the dignified reserve and listless indiffe- 
rence of the indigenous savage ; while, from the absence of all 
romantic association, their bad propensities and general want of 
prneiple do not meet with the same indulgence. The neigh- 
bourhood of Chatham, in the peninsula dividing Huron and Erie, 
is, it may be said, colonized with these undesirable inhabitants, 
who are forwarded through the States by what is termed “ the 
uoderground railroad”—or, to speak more plainly, the indis- 
criminate charity of Northern abolitionists. 

We have seen how the rapid communication between all parts 
of British North Amerie. has changea the features of Canadian 
warfare. Still, in the event of war, it will be a war sui generis, 
and not to be classed in the category of recent experiences. 
America will do well to pause ere she ever thrusts on us the 
necessity. Over-rating their own resources, and indirectly basin 
their conceit on personal independence and an unusual extent o 
territory, the masses of the Union, not only in the populous 
districts, but in the wild Western States of the Prairie, cherish 
a bitter jealousy of England. These men are, perhaps, of their 
class, the best-educated in the world, rod are all more 
or less endowed with the ability and ingenuity consequent on a 
general desire for knowledge. Self reliance has, however, degene- 
rated into arrogance, and the honest pride of the founders of the 
Republic into mere bombast and braggadocio. Papers such as 
the New York Herald foster this spirit, and are there circulated 
among a class to whom here in England a newspaper is as great 
a stranger as Dod’s Peerage or the Encyclopedia Britannica. 
With a view to their own circulation, they pander to a vul 
conceit, and often, as in the San Juan matter, dictate a line 
of uncompromising arrogance and impertinence. Themselves 
quite aware of the true spirit which has actuated England hitherto 
in her desire to keep the peace, they speak of her as “ having 
met her equal at last,” or as being ‘ too prudent to risk her com- 
merce and prosperity by a war with America.” Our unwilling- 
ness to break the Southern blockade should have already taught 
them that there was a fallacy in the argument ad crumenam, and 
they have now still better reason to be aware of it. They 
rely upon this, that Canada from Gaspe to Sandwich is loyal to 
the Crown of England, and that even when the day comes that 
she can stand alone, she will see her troops march side by side 
with Englishmen either for offence or defence, in preference to 
ever becoming a fraction of the dis-United States. 


THE REPEAL OF THE HOP DUTIES. 


wrt would we not give for a real DodoP The last 
Bustard seen on Salisbury Plain was but an ungainly 
fowl, but there was a peculiar interest in thecreature. It was 
the last of his kind, though it must have exhibited all the marks 
of degeneracy. Then there was that Mammoth which, as the 
sopeler books on natural history tell us, was discovered by the 
Siberian fisherman imbedded in the ice. No doubt he was the 
smallest and weakest of the mammoth race, and was but av 

poor representative of the nobler Pechydermata of the pre-historic 
times. Still, there must have been an especial interest in the 
relic of the past. His actual tusks, not fossilized, and his very 
hide and hair, the habit which he wore some thousands of 
years ago, were seen and handled. We had the old monster 
actually in the flesh. He was a relic and an anachronism ; and 
this was the interest that settled in him. ‘The late Mr. 
Kirby, in his Bridgewater Treatise, speculates on the suggestion 
that the great Saurians may probably exist in some great cen 

lake in the middle of the earth. This is the sort of interest 
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which pouity has made the Hop-duties to find such exeep- 
tional favour in the eyes of financial paleontologists. They 
like to keep the excise on hops as the type of an extinct genera- 
tion of taxes. It survives—not because it is either gainful or 
needful, just or expedient, politically necessary or financially 
justifiable, but because it is an anomaly—because it is the last of 
its kind, and that a very bad kind—because it just survives, lame, 
impotent, halting, and moribund, to keep up the tradition of an 
age of misrule and of all sorts of misshapen and paradoxical 
ereatures. Thisis but a poor justification for the retention of the 
Hop-duties, but it is the best we can discover. It is something to 
show the rising generation a real bit of what was once called 
Protection. The species is otherwise so much a matter of tra- 
dition that any specimen of it is worth retaining. A very poor 
specimen it is. The Excise duty on hops is but Protection in its 
last stage of decrepitude, stuck fast in the Wealden clay—as much 
like the insolent flaunting being of last century as a Red Indian 
strutting in a grog-shop in the Border States is like a 
Red Indian of the days of Columbus. The MHop-duties 
are Protection in a shape which Protectionists are ashamed 
of. They protect the native grower against the foreigner at a 
shilling preferential duty, which just makes Protection pro- 


. tective to the stranger and pillage to the native. And by a 


curious felicity in attracting enemies, while the Hop-duties offend 
Protectionists in this way—they equally disgust Free-traders by 
constituting that indirect tax which happens to combine in one 
unfortunate injustice every objection of which a tax is capable. 
If a duty is at once uncertain in its amount and expensive in its 
collection—if it falls upon a single class, and upon that single class 
at the particular moment when its collection is least tolerable—if, 
in addition to this, it encourages unthrift, speculation, and the in- 
terference of otherwise superfluous middlemen b:-tween the pro- 
ducer and consumer—it seems to be sufficiently condemned on its 
own demerits. But these counts do not exhaust the indictment 
against the Hop-duties. In a small way, a whole hop-growing 
neighbourhood 1s as completely demoralized at the time when Hop- 
assistants are appointed as the public service of the United States 
is demoralized by the universal sweep-out of all public appoint- 
ments contingent on the succession of a new President. Any 
Government which respects either popular morality or the peace 
of its own patronage-secretary should be glad to relieve itself of 
the necessity of conciliating its own adherents or annoying the 
Opposition with such very dirty scraps of pudding as the Hop- 
assistants and their patrons annually clamour for. 

These things, however, have been said over and over again ; and 
it is superfluous to repeat them. The immediate interest about 
hops is not as to the injustice and impolicy of the tax, but as to 
the prospects of the agitation for its repeal. There is a stage in 
all great political questions in which nobody attends to the 
merits of the case. They are, one way or the other, assumed. 
Men’s minds are made up. The interest is of quite another 
character. Will Government yield ? When will it yield? How 
far do political prospects affect the chances of success in Parlia- 
ment during the present session ? For that the repeal of the Hop- 
duties is a mere question of time and persevering agitation there 
is no doubt whatever. The Toleration Act did not more certainly 
include, involve, and imply, at whatever distance of time, the re- 
a of the Test and Corporation Act than does the Repeal of the 

orn-laws compel the repeal of the Hop-laws. A meet- 
ing held last week at Cranbrook—a sort of metropolis of 
the Hop interest—in point of fact, though not in point of form, 
was the opening of the Parliamentary trenches. Some month 
or two ago, in dead winter, the Kentish delegates went down to 
Worcester to take counsel together with their former rivals, but 
now companions in adversity and fellow conspirators against Mr. 
Gladstone's peace of mind. These local gatherings are very signi- 
ficant. Still more significant are these reconciliations of hereditary 
foes. Great as are the delights of the time-honoured vendetta be- 
tween the hop-growers of Worcestershire and Kent, and whatever 
charms exist in the ancient rivalry between Sussex and Mid-Kent, 
old and hereditary feuds in trade lose their ingrained enmities. If 
the paper makers of the Darent and the Colne had shown as little 
agreement about what they wanted as the hop-growers of Kent 
and Worcestershire have till very recently displayed, they would 
have received the same treatment with which Downing Street has 
hitherto visited the hop-planters. The meeting at Cranbrook 
seems to supplement the Worcester gathering. All sorts 
of notables. political as well as local, were present. Mr. 
Gathorne Hardy, a member of Lord Derby’s Government, and 
Lord Robert Cecil, spoke on the same side as the Liberal Mr. 
Dodson ; and on the Central Hop Growers’ Association we find 
Mr. Ayrton and Sir Brook Bridges, Mr. Bazley and Mr. 
Cobden, associated with Sir Edmund Filmer and the calm 
wisdom of Sir John Herschel. All these planetary conjune- 
tions of sinister politicians are good omens for the success 
of the agitators. Mr. Beresford-Hope, the Chairman of 
the Hop-Growers’ Association, with an augury of good which 
suits his family name, extracts gleams of comfort, not from 
the philosopher’s cucumbers, but from the circumstance that the 
coming session will find the Exchequer not quite so badly off as 
it might have been had not the Trent affair been patched up. 
The justice of Mr. Beresford-Hope’s cause we venture to thi 
is a better ground to rest on than the agreeable surprise and con- 
sequent amiable and squeezable temper of Mr. Gladstone, at 
finding himself only two or three millions actually in debt, instead 

ing in for an annual twenty millions of war expenditure. If, 


as this 


ker intimated, the aap. has a claim w 
Mr. Gl ot 


tone’s generosity, the portion of his counsel 
to the squires and rs was, if not so sentimental, much 
more to the purpose. The Government must be bai 
agitated, teased, and talked into concession. Be the relief 
to a particular class only 60,0007. or 300,000/. a-year, in the 
present state of the national purse there is not a shilli 
which a Chancellor of the Exchequer will willingly let slip 
through his fingers. 

The Hop-duties constitute a grievance—they are a wrong 
and an insult to the symmetry of our economical system ; 
but the agitation against them labours under this disadvan- 
tage, that you cannot get up a large and popular demand 
for repeal. The paper-duty, the window-tax, the corn-duty, 
everybody could understand them. We were to have our 
penny newspapers, the blessed light of heaven, the big loaf— 
all these things come home directly to personal experience. 
As to hops, nine out of ten people never saw hops. They eometo 
us indirectly. We know that beer is, or ought to be, congernnes 
of malt and hops; but hops are a name to most of us. Nobody 
pretends that a pot of beer will be cheaper when the excise duty 
on hops is taken off. ‘The almighty swallow of the brewer and 
publican will intercept the saving on hops, except in the case of 
the farmer or proprietor who brews his own beer. All these 
things will prevent the hop agitation being as popular as the corn- 
law or paper-duty agitation. It must be on higher grounds than 
those of popular sentimentthat this interesting battle must be fought 
out. It is a question, not so much of the greatest happiness 
of the greatest number, as of the undeniable wrong committed 
on a few without the slightest “a in the shape either 
of publie utility or convenience. No subject of the State would 
oalee by repeal ; but by the continuance ot the tax, an appreciable 
acreage of England, fit for no other crop, runs a clear risk of being 
absolutely depopulated. An insolent financial anomaly is perpe- 
tuated, and all this exceptional treatment is reserved for a 
natural production the most uncertain, exceptional, and capri- 
cious in the whole range of cultivation. ‘This is a grievance 
which addresses itself to reason, and perhaps on that account 
would have some difficulty in making itself heard. But to pro- 
tect men who do not want to be protected, to nurse and cosset 
those (and at a great expense too) who only ask to be let alone, 
and to face the foreigner and the great army of natural enemies 
—the flea, the louse, the blight, and mildew—unaided and un- 
protected, this is a piece of folly which, sooner or later, and the 
very soonest is late enough, must remedy itself. On the whole, 
we may say that the Parliamentary ae of the Kentish 
men have be forwarded hy the ‘ platform” adopted at Cran- 
brook—forwarded, too, by the fact that the stars in their courses 
fight for the Kentish insurgents. The last hop harvest was 
nearly as bad as its predecessor ; and if it was a famine that 
duced cheap corn, it may be that a succession of bad seasons 
will give us Free Trade in hops. 


BUNKUM. 


EACE be with the manes of defunct American gasconade! 
Nothing now remains for us but to bury the tomahawk, and 

walk in decent solemnity by the side of the coffin that bears to 
its last resting-place all that is left of that once vivacious 
essence from which Mr. Seward has so dexterously expelled 
the lest faint breath of vitality. In less able hands the 
suffering might have been indefinitely prolonged ; but here the 
victim appears to have been treated as some old women still 
insist upon dealing with a case of hydrophobia, when they 
smother the patient to put an end tohis torment. Once relieved 
from the superincumbent weight of nurses and feather-beds, 
superstition exacts from us the belief that the choked spirit 
flies at once to the arms of St. Peter, and is admitted through 
the celestial gate without question or cavil. But can we hope 
that the departed will gain entrance unquestioned? Even 
should the great janitor be indifferent to munaane considerations, 
what crowds of shrieking, gibbering ghosts would unite to bar 
the passage to sucha recreant! Sooner than be associated with 
the representatives of Bull’s Run, the shade of Washington would 
seek a refuge on the bosom of George III. The shadows of 
Gates and Lee would fraternize with those of Cornwallis and 
Clinton; the misty shapes of the ——- Fathers would lead 
to battle the tribes of Utah; even Penn and Macaulay might 
hush up their differences in a common cause, for none would 
receive on equal terms a messenger representing an earthly 
capitulation whilst 600,000 of his fellow-countrymen were in 
battle array. The arma virumque has been chanted too 
and vociferously to be all at once forgotten by departed souls 
defunct senators. Some of them may, indeed, be old enough to 
remember the time when from these Empyrean regions— 

The voice of Jonathan was heard to express, 

Our President’s a going to war, I guess. 
With what chafed and angry feelings will now learn 
the latest arrival from N on that ¥ 

When the tumult dwindled to a calm, 

We left them practising the hundredth psalm. 
In truth, the fable of the Ox apf the Frog has received an illus- 
tration more striking than any the author conceived. Undue 
inflation has been followed by a general collapse. The numerous 
pairs of bellows that have been seculously employed in blowing 
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up the great Federal wind-bag had done their work only too 
surely. There can be now no doubt that the exhortations of the 
N ow Keik journals, and their perpetual iteration of the non-belli- 
gerent principles of Great Britain, had so imbued the Trans- 
atlantic mind with a sense of its superiority as to force not onl 
the masses, but even the educated citizens of the New World, 
intotheconviction that Englandwouldneverdare to resentan Ame- 
rican insult. Slanders and provocations have been unremittingly 
heaped upon our heads. hen no response was made, silence 
was construed into acquiescence or attributed to fear. The 
journals have been hounding on the mob, and the mob encou- 
raging the journalists, until they have both become dupes of an 
hallucination hardly credible in Europe. From first to last they 
have misunderstood the absence of any refutations of their libels. 
That which has been ascribed to cowardice arose partly from 
indifference, partly from the feeling that even the most elegant 
extracts from the chronicles of Broadway would scarcely bear 
transplantation to a clime where the decencies of social obligation 
are recognised by the most embittered foes, but mainly from the 
conviction that there was nothing in them that was worth either 
notice or retort. When the leading articles were not absolutely 
revolting, they were puerile, and in all instances either ludicrous 
or illogical. These organs of public instruction have, in fact, 
until recently failed to penetrate any but the most remote corners 
of the British metropolis. In the marts of commerce, where quota- 
tions of Middling, Upland, and Exchange bear joy or sorrow to the 
souls of countless cotton-brokers, their presence has been long 
known and acknowledged ; but to the educated classes of Great 
Britain, who look for something besides the “ closing prices,” the 
existence of such journals has been only notified from time to time 
by the announcement of some atrocious outrage on the floor of the 
Senate, or the commission of a previously unheard-of crime. We 
must, however, in fairness admit that, since the affair of the 
Trent, they have caused a sensation in this country greater even 
than their most sanguine well-wishers could have anticipated ; 
and curiosity is taxed to its utmost to ascertain what manner of 
man their contents are calculated either to amuse, instruct, or 
interest. 

Satis Superque. Let us turn from type to truth, and indulge 
in some Cis-Atlantic speculations on the fortunes of the great dis- 
ruption. On one side we see the Government at Washington, 
with its half million of armed troops, and its abundant resources 
in men and paper money. If we analyse these means, we are 
forced to the conviction that an army which has no confidence in 
their leaders is little better than an armed rabble, and that a navy 
whose best officers have been dismissed or resigned, is hardly 
fit to enforce the rigorous terms of a blockade against those 
commanders who have carried the flag} of the United States 
triumphantly through perils and dangers unknown to the young 

eneration now called into service. The men, indeed, may be 
‘orthcoming, but will they be of a similar stamp to those who 
contested the heights of ** Bunker’s Hill,” or bore the privations 
and hardships of a winter’s encampment at “ Valley Forge?” 
Granting the immense advantages that must accrue to any 
country that can command the services of Meagher of the 
Sword, can we shut our eyes to the fact that the majority of com- 
batants who fight under the Yankee banner are not native- 
born Americans, but Germans, Swedes, Scandinavians, and Irish, 
whose sole object, like that of Dugald Dalgetty, is to take service 
with the best paymaster? The bonus of an extradollar aweek, orthe 
promise of a pint of brandy, would change North into South with 
inconceivable rapidity. Raw levies can only be kept together by 
diffuse expenditure or an intense feeling of patriotism. Com- 
bating for the integrity of the soil we love is the noblest object 
to which man in his war-paint can devote himself; but how 
much of this sentiment can we expect to find in the hearts of 
those homeless wanderers who have travelled to the far West for 
the sole purpose of finding rest and have found none ? 


For the financial future of the Washington Government, none 
but a Law or a Hudson would be a fitting prophet. The Federal 
authority in debt to the States—the States in debt to the con- 
tractors—the contractors in debt to their agents—and the agents 
standing at the doors of the Treasury, form a pleasant circle of 
mutual obligations from which the paper emission of Mr. Secretary 
Chase will afford but a brief respite. The suspension of cash pay- 
ments has inaugurated the forthcoming tragedy, of which the acts 
will soon be played out with.a logical sequence intelligible to the 
meanest capacity. It is not given us to know what the rd/e of the 

rincipal performers will be, nor does it much signify. General 

(‘Clellan’s promises to pay or die must be by this time at a 
fearful discount; nor will the establishment of a national bank, 
founded upon military triumphs not yet won, meet with any 
greater success than the proposal to issue assignats representing 
public property as yet unconquered. 

On the other side, we see the forces of the Confederates, excited 
by victory and animated by the hope of independence, encamped 
within sight of the capital. Inferior in numerical strength, but 
full of confidence in themselves and their cause, they hold at 
bay ten times their number. South of the Potomac, leaders 
are worthy of their followers ; and an army ill found, badly pro- 
visioned, and worse equipped, is ready to march without the 
allurements of a dollar or a ration. To dream of subju- 

ating such a race is a vain and hopeless delusion; nor is 
it less absurd to advance the doctrine that a Union senti- 
ment lies somewhere stifled in the South, or to denounce 
the Secessionists as fratricides. There is no more real affinity 


between the belligerents than between the Cherokees and 
the Caffres. A common language is mainly employed for the 
urpose of heaping the direst invective upon each other. The 
eud now commenced in earnest has been simmering for half a 
century ; and the lust of conquest and the greed of gain have at 
last borne their fatal fruits. On one point alone do these strange 
people agree, and that is in an overwhelming estimate of them- 
selves, and a corresponding depreciation of all others outside the 
sacred pale. From the East, from the West, from the North, 
from the South, are heard the same eternal and sickening tones 
of self-laudation that have signalized the lucubrations of Ameri- 
can writers since the era when their statesmen dwindled into 
liticians. Adversity may, and probably will, work a change 
or the better; but, in the meantime, we venture to remind 
them, in the words of Tacitus, that “ Truth is always brought to 
light by time and reflection, whilst the lie of the day lives by 
bustle, noise, and precipitation.” 


THE EXHIBITION BUILDINGS. 


ji works at South Kensington are now sufficiently advanced 
to allow of an estimate of the probable success of the struc- 
ture designed for the Great Exhibition. Nobody will regret the 
trouble and discomfort of a journey through the swamps and 
mud and breezes of the Brompton roads to get a sight of the 
wonderful combination of skill, energy, and perseverance, backed 
by a profuse command of means, which this huge structure exhibits 
at the present moment. It is not always that one gets access either 
to nature or to mechanical processes while actually at work. The 
history of a great building “ nearly as much interest as its com- 
pleted state. In fact, the building—using the term in its sense of a 
present participle—is the great thing to see. Slowly and labo- 
riously, and at a great expenditure of tedious and merely manual 
labour, the noblest fabrics of'the middle ages must have arisen. We 
can hardly say that the Exhibition building at Brompton has risen 
like an exhalation, to use Milton’s metaphor, but the speed at 
which it approaches completion is a wonderful thing. Here is 
our reasonable, perhaps our only, ground of boasting. So 
complete are our mechanical contrivances for the utmost economy 
of expensive human strength, so admirable are the arrangements 
for concentrating as well as dividing labour, that we may 
pronounce the work, as work, a complete triumph of engineer- 
ing. ‘The travelling scaffold and the steam machinery by 
which girders and beams are hoisted into mid air—the way in 
which mere labour seems to be lost in the absolute supremacy of 
foree—the sense of power, apart from the multiplication of 
efforts of personal strength—is the striking thing in great modern 
works. When Thebes or theColiseum was built we can quite under- 
stand what the aggregate of a thousand or two thousand pairs 
of arms pulling together at a single mass of stone could do. 
But here it is the fewness of the labourers and the might of screw, 
and lever, and steam which is remarkable. 

Indeed, we might go further, and say that this building—and 
it is in various degrees true of all modern buildings—shows less 
of intellect than of the mechanical and abstract powers. All that 
is to be seen at Brompton is a vast and ingenious system of 
joinery. Scarcely anything is made on thespot. There is abso- 
lutely not one solitary fragment of work—wood, iron, or glass 
which is not executed by machinery. It would be perhaps difli- 
cult to point out one single square inch of work which is due to 
skilled manual labour. The iron is all cast, the bricks are all 
machine-made, the wood is allmachine-planed; the very capitals of 
the vast columns, the one and only feature in which ornament has 
been attempted, are all run in plaster moulds. The glass is all cast. 
All that man has to do is to screw and nail and tie and mortice 
and cement ready-made materials together. It is the tendency 
of modern work to destroy skilled labour which requires anything 
more than mechanical precision. It absorbs the man in 
machine. The more the workman is brought down to the level 
of a piece of unerring and irresponsible machinery, incapable of 

raise or blame, the better he is fitted for our present great 
puilding works. No doubt this is the cause why this vast 
structure is probably the least satisfactory which has ema- 
nated from human skill. And its failure in one respect is ex- 
actly commensurate with its success in another. It is the very 
largest, the most complete and satisfying for one purpose ; and 
because it fulfils this, we are disappointed, and even shocked, that 
it does not answer to other requirements. The ordinary critics 
repeat the stock phrases “stupendous,” “ gigantic,” *‘‘impos- 
ing,” “vast,” “impressive,” till they almost persuade them- 
selves that the sublime consists in mere size. As to the magni- 
tude of the buildings, they might have been ten or twenty or 
two hundred times as big without increasing their value 
as works of art. To the capacities of using up iron, bricks, 
roof, and flooring there are absolutely no limits while iron 
and space exist ; and it would have been just as easy to palisade 
all London with innumerable columns, and to cover it with a 
roof, and to circle it with a brick wall, as to erect this one homers § 
It is merely the multiplication of the very rudest building whi 
was ever constructed. There is a pleasure-dome and it may be 
stately ; but when Kublai Khan enclosed with walls and towers 
twice five miles of fertile ground, he did only a work whose sole 
merit was its bigness, and Captain Fowke has, if the praise is 
worth anything, erected a very big work. This is the beginning 
and end of his achievement. Messrs. Kelk and Lucas have 
organized their business arrangements with consummate skill, 
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and have done their work admirably. The Thames Iron Com- 
pany has turned out beautiful castings ; and an immense crowd 
of men and carts, scaffolding and steam-power, of curious con- 
struction and clever adaptation, have put all these materials 
together with an ease and rapidity which shows what combina- 
tion can do. 

For all this, let praise be cheerfully accorded, especially to 
the contractors; but it would be an error to suppose that - Si 
‘is any difficulty in all this. To have executed a vast amount of 
work in an incredibly short time is a great achievement, but a 
great achievement of a low scale. The engineering problem of 
poising the dome ribs depends only on the strength of the sup- 
ports. The framework which supports the dome ote slight, but 
the calculation which must have tested the strength of this frame- 
work, and which must have proved the sufficiency both of these 
and the abutments, is a mathematical sum so easy that a tyro 
could solve it. As to every other part of the building, there is not 
a fifth-rate railway station which does not exhibit the same results. 
It is designed by an engineer, not an architect. 

Here occurs the melancholy question, why our great engineers 
should not be architects? tt was not so in other days. Leo- 
nardo da Vinci exhibits the most perfect type of the combination 
of the real artist, the architect, a engineer. Butarchitects, we 
fear, are not engineers; and our engineers are certainly not 
architects. Indeed, great engineers appear to worship ugliness for 
itsown sake. They seem to think that their works would actually 
be degraded did they exhibit the slightest affectation of beauty. 
Does this arise from a natural incongruity between mere me- 
chanical achievements and abstract beauty, or merely from a 
misdirected education? We would gladly think it is only 
the latter. But such works as the great tubular bridges, 
the railway viaducts, the Maidenhead bridge over the Thames, 
and all the suspension bridges, force a painful conviction that 
the fact is that, of malice prepense, engineers set themselves 
against the beautiful. They think so highly of what they call 
the sublime simplicity of mechanical contrivance, that they deem 
its majesty degraded by any combination with esthetic beauty. 
This is an intellectual mistake, and a slight and wrong done to 
human nature. We are so constituted by the Author of man as 
to feel sheer ugliness to be a treason to our true nature and our 
compound faculties. Such works as we have specified are a de- 
liberate and conscious act of treason against the highest and truest 
sentiments of the soul. Whenever any great structural work is 
achieved which wilfully sins against beauty, the greater its merits 
one way, the greater are its demerits the other. It helps to 
engrain low and debasing sentiments in the human mind. It is 
a step backwards in the education of man ; for it points and con- 
denses the fallacy that so-called utility is irreconcilable with 
artistic beauty of form and ornament. The defence urged for the 
building at Brompton—that it answers its purpose—is entirely 
beside the real question: because its purpose and the purpose of 
any imposing building is (or, if it is not, it ought to be) to in- 
struct and to elevate the beholder. 

To compare Captain Fowke’s building with that of the Exhibi- 
tion of 1851, or with the Sydenham so-called Crystal Palace, 
would be a needless cruelty. Those structures embodied and 
carried out an idea. Strictly speaking, the great work at 
Brompton is not a structure one and homogeneous. It has 
absolutely no facades or fronts at all. It is a central shed to 
which are annexed independent parallel sheds, which abut on 
the brick walls of the picture gallery and the Horticultural 
Society’s arcades respectively. Truncated in what was intended 
for the central feature, a still larger dome, the two side domes 
have absolutely no meaning. At Brompton we find a building 
with two ends, no middle, and no front or back elevation. 
With an unaccountable perverseness, the two sides do not 
balance, the true centre of the building not being a line 
‘drawn from dome to dome, but considerably on one side; 
in other words, the central passage is flanked by seven 
aisles on one side and five on the other. Owing to the site, 
the extreme length is one-third shorter than that of the Great 
Exhibition building of 1851, while the increased height deterio- 
rates from the apparent size; and as there is no real centre to 
the structure, it can only be entered at either end, and this 
apparently on a mezzanine level, with an actual descent into the 
main building. These seem to be faults in the construction for 
which there was absolutely no reason whatever. Something of 
the general effect of the world-famous buildings is gained 
by the multiplication of bays in a long arcade; but the 
open timber roof is of the meanest scantlings, and of 
the shabbiest and most starved design. There is a clerestory, 
but of a revolting plainness; and, after all, we suspect there 
will be a great deficiency of light; while, as if to show the 
incapacity of iron to suit large spaces, the iron columns which 
support the roof of the main passage, or nave, are totally un- 
connected with the square bearing shafts built just behind them, 
which support the galleries and their roof. This roof, again, 
by no means harmonizes with the pointed roof of the nave, 


being of a very novel combination, and caving inwards instead 
of outwards. The staircases to the galleries are certainly too 
few and too small. 

We have ly confined ourselves to the structural short- 


comings of the uilding, and to mere matters of plan and con- 
struction, which are its exclusive aims, for it would be a breach 
of charity to charge the engineer with not attaining that beauty 
which he has voluntarily chosen to dispense with, or indeed to 


prevent. Throughout the whole extent of the building there is 
absolutely not one ay scrap of ornament, with the exception 
of the plaster-caps to the iron columns, and the iron fronts to the 
galleries, which develope the very novel thought of the rose, 
thistle, and shamrock. Beyond this, poverty, 
and meanness reign, without even an attempt to redeem 
them. A committee of taste has been empannelled to 
settle the coloured decoration, and the curious in poly- 
chrome may at the present moment amuse themselves 
with a sort of donkey-race in colour, where it is probable that 
the last in may gain the prize. At the present moment it would 
be difficult to say which attempt is the least successful. Our 
own private conviction is that nothing in the way of paint, if 
gilding at least the capitals and bands of the nave columns is not 
to be thought of, can relieve the meanness of the construction. 
The red and white wafer system seems to be most likely to be 
adopted; and it is at any rate an improvement on the high art of 
the comic gentleman who has been amusing himself with curious 
isolated bands of brown ochre and white disposed in a happy 
combination of the piebald and zebra. 

We have said that one of the main defects of the building is, 
that it wants a real facade. We shall perhaps be reminded of 
the enormous frontage in lengthened dulness long drawn out of 
the picture-galleries facing the Cromwell-road, which mask the 
southern flank of the Exhibition Building. Here we have a thing 
of ugliness which is, we fear, a grief for ever. This at any rate 
is a permanent building, and 50,000/. is to be spent some day— 
may it be after the euthanasia of Captain Fowke !—upon its 
decoration. Sorely does it want it; and when it is alened, 
it will be only one vast artistic solecism. We had hoped 
that the days of blank window spaces had passed away; 
and when these many window spaces are filled, as we are pro- 
mised, with mosaics and Della Robbia ware, and all the 
expensive luxury of ceramic art, it will only be decoration mis- 
applied. These picture galleries may perhaps answer their pur- 
pose in the interior, though we pity by anticipation the artists 
whose works will be suspended at only from twenty to thi 
feet above the ground ; but what can be said of a building whic 
in the inside presents merely blank walls, and is, in fact, lighted 
by skylights, presenting the external sham of a long series of 
window recesses throughout its entirelength? The boarding up 
of the lower range of actual windows which crops up into the 
upper gallery, is at the present moment a pretty study for the 
votaries of architectural truth. But we own to a deeper solici- 
tude about these picture galleries. There will be an end of the 
Exhibition and of the sheds which enclose it ; but these galleries 
are en permanence. What is to fill them in 1863? Perhaps 
when the next Parliamentary discussion on the National Gallery 
comes off, we shall hear. We own to a deep and anxious 
solicitude. We do not like an empty house swept and garnished. 
Most certain it is, that the chances of retaining a National 
Gallery at Charing-Cross will be sorely diminished when we 
have 1152 feet of empty gallery space only crying out in the 
Brompton deserts for pictures to fill them. 

By the way, among the extant curiosities of the building, 
we have to mention that at the dinner hour of the men a daily 
preaching occurs in front of a refreshment stall. To those who 
are interested in evangelism of this sort, which combines an 
amazing flow of bad grammar and coarse apostrophes, we re- 
commend an earnest study of the audience, who, with the most 

rfect stolidity of inattention, go on eating, drinking, and smok- 
ing, without exhibiting the slightest interest one way or the 
other of the worthy preacher, who rants apparently at space, 
and of whose very existence, with a contemptuous indifference, 
they affect not to be aware. 


PANTOMIMES. 


T this pam period, at least twelve pantomimes are per- 
formed every evening in London, exclusively of those other 
Christmas entertainments which take the shape of burlesque or 
fairy extravaganza; and if we glance at the provincial papers, 
we find that at nearly every theatrical establishment, even in the 
less important towns, the appearance of Harlequin is deemed 
necessary to the proper celebration of the season. If some anti- 
quary, a thousand years hence, were in possession of exactly as 
much information respecting the English people as has come down 
to us respecting the Athenians, he could scarcely avoid the con- 
clusion that the grotesque figures which are annually presented 
to us immediately after one of the most solemn festivals of the 
Church were in some way connected with the national religion. 
Deprive Christmas of its pudding, its holly, its mistletoe, and its 
ntomimes, and what would it be in the eyes of the multitude P 
he mistletoe is pagan; the pudding represents the worship of a 
divinity meron by ascetics with professed abhorrence; the 
pantomime is enacted 4 drolls whose origin may be clearly 
traced to a country with which we have the fewest religious 
sympathies ; and yet all these are indispensable to the English 
Christmas. We question if even the Dean of Carlisie, though he 
directed one of his choicest thunderbolts against the holiday 
theatricals, would feel quite comfortable if, on rising from his 
bed on boxing-day, he found that his shot had produced its utmost 
effect, and that the clock of the Zimes newspaper was without 
its usual pendulum of pantomime advertisements. Lady Mac- 
beth particularly desired the death of Duncan ; but, nevertheless, 
the removal of the royal obstacle, when it had actually 
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greatly interfered with the slumbers of the strong-minded 
emale. 

We do not pretend that we have seen the pantomimes all over 
England, or that we have a staff of correspondents who can 
supply us with information as to the manner in which the 
Christmas revels have been everywhere conducted ; but we ven- 
ture to assert & priori, that from north to south, from east to 
west, these holiday dramas are constructed on precisely the 
same principle. In all of them is involved a tale about a brace 
of unhappy lovers, and when these are entangled in an appa- 
rently inexplicable difficulty, a deus (or rather dea) ex machind 
arises, with appendages of extraordinary splendour, and trans- 
forms those who love and those who hate into the conventional 
figures of Harlequin, Columbine, Clown, and Pantaloon. No 
attempt is made to pursue the thread of the incidents by which 
the attention has been hitherto absorbed, but the spectators see 
the conventional figures leading a disreputable life among modern 
shons, the Clown and Pantaloon violating all the laws of meum 
and ¢wum, while Harlequin interrupts the common course of exis- 
tence by feats of most unromantic magic, and Columbine un- 
meaningly dances amid the complication of peccadilloes. 

This is the outline of anEnglish pantomime, which may be filled 
up at pleasure, but from which there must not be the slightest 
departure. If we only reflect a little, we cannot avoid being 
struck at the remarkable form of drama which, within 
a comparatively short period, has established itself among the 
most permanent institutions of the people. Here are two pieces 
totally unconnected with each other played between the rise and 
fall of the curtain, and supposed to form parts of one entirety. 
Now, when did people leave off being astonished at a construc- 
tion which seems to defy everything like unity, and accept this 

nd practical non sequitur of the stage as a matter of course P 
Pet Paterfamilias, when he has amused himself with the panto- 
mimeunderthe pretext of amusing his children, refrain awhile from 
inane laughter and seriously reflect what he would think if, in 
the most disjointed hippodrame ever played at Astley’s, he found 
a third act furnished with a set of characters entirely different from 
those of the preceding two. He would doubtless regard the 
novelty as a most strange and unaccountable innovation; yet the 
medley would not be more strange than was the cue peeaene 
constructed on the present principle, to the first audience who 
saw it. Nor did the general astonishment that must have been 
excited take place in a dark age. impenetrable to modern re- 
search. Mother Goose, the classical pantomime to which tradi- 
tion points as a resting-place for research, was only brought out 
in 1806 ; and though, shortly after the restoration of Charles IT., 
comic pieces were produced with a harlequin among the dramatis 
persone, these liad but little in common with modern pantomimes, 
and were imitations or adaptations of the French comedies per- 
formed by the Italian troop at Paris in the reign of Louis XIV. 


But though the astonishment of people in general must have 
been great when the first bi-partite pantomime was set before 
them, it very soon subsided, and the universal acceptance of this 
monstrous form of drama, as something to be rigidly adhered to, 
is the most remarkable circumstance in the whole affair. We 
may imagine some eccentric manager, on the occasion of his 
benefit, choosing to end Macbeth with a Hizhland fling by the 
whole of the surviving personages, and the audience tolerating 
the absurdity as a freak of the moment, not to be repeated. But 
the form of pantomime is the reverse of transient, and seems to 
have been no sooner presented than it was declared to be the 
proper norm according to which dramatic recreations at 
Christmas should be regulated. Nay, there is no form of drama 
about which we have such clear notions. The poet who puis on 
the stage a serious play, ending with a death, must expect to hear 
his enemies call it a melodrama, while his friends concede that it 
is a tragedy ; while he who writes five lively acts will find the 
world divided as to whether they ought to be placed under the 
category of farce or of comedy. But with respect to the notion 
of a Christmas pantomime there is no doubt whatever. Leta 
manager attempt to give an introduction without a harlequinade, 
ora harlequinade without an introduction—let him omit one of 
the conventional characters, or let him materially alter their es- 
tablished dress—and the magnitude of his trespags will be pro- 
nounced ex cathedrd by every spectator in his house from the 
duke to the dustman. 

‘The manner in which pantomime assimilated itself to the British 
mind is not more plainly shown in the durability of its form than 
in the modification undergone by the pantomimic characters. 
The original Continental Harlequin, though he has a black mask 
and patches, wears his coat and trousers loose, and looks utterly 
dissimilar to the glittering, tightly-clad figure established on our 
boards. Still more unlike is the Clown—known in French 
equestrian circles as the ‘Clown Anglais ””—to his predecessor, 


. Pierrot. His dress is said to have been first introduced by 


Grimaldi. Certainly it appeared in Mother Goose, and is now 
settled beyond the reach of change. The power possessed by 
Grimaldi of permanently influencing the public mind is proved 
by the fact that his two favourite songs, ‘‘ Hot Codlins” and 
“ Lippitywichet,” are still regarded as the essential embellish- 
ments of pantomime in theatres where the seat of rule is in the 
gaulery. ‘the humour of these two songs is not very pungent, 
and one of them is offensively vulgar; and yet we may safely 
assert that, with the exception of “God Save the Queen” and 
“Rule Britannia,” they are familiar to a larger number of 


Englishmen than any songs in the world. Pantaloon, by his 
senile appearance and his name, indicates his origin on the other 
side of the Channel, but his dress is a British fixture. 

Harlequin, Clown, Pantaloon, and Columbine are all essential 
to English pantomimes. Not one of these can be omitted, nor 
ean their costume be materially altered, save that Columbine fol- 
lows the ballet fashion of the day. A fifth character is the foppish 
lover, who may be introduced or omitted at pleasure, a, the 
non-satirical nature of the English stage cannot be more forcibly 
illustrated than by the fact, that this grotesque dandy never 
caricatures the fashion of the day. In early pantomimes we find 
an occasional attempt to introduce the Neapolitan Pulcinella ; 
but he has never secured a firm footing on our stage, 
though in the streets he is permanently popular with his English 
name, Punch. Posture-masters, attired as “sprites,” now com- 
monly vary the harlequinade by an exhibition of acrobatic feats, 
but as they never take part in the action, their appearance can 
scarcely be regarded as an innovation. As for the double com- 
pany which invariably performs at Drury Lane, it is contrived 
chiefly for the purpose of making one set of actors relieve 
another, and perhaps also for the sake of making a strong bill. 

The decline of pantomimes—that is to say, the increased im- 
portance of the “ introduction,” at the expense of the harlequi- 
nade, of which the diminution of the Clown’s humour is the 
cause or the consequence—by no means implies a decline in the 
taste for this form of recreation. The morning performances 
which now take place at most of the theatres supply an actual 
demand on the part of those family people who ake late hours, 
and those immigrants from the remoter suburbs who hope to 
get home by an evening train. We may add, that the efforts of 
managers in the lesser country towns to celebrate Christmas with 
a pantomime produced with something like magnificence, are 
peculiar to the present day. 

When an amusement is completely established among the 
habits of a great people, it is worthy of more serious attention 
than has yet been bestowed upon pantomime. A good history 
of English pantomime is really a desideratum. We do not want 
discussions on the Itahan origin of the pantomimic personages. 
We require not to be told that Harlequin comes from Bergamo, 
and we shrink from conjectures that he is somehow connected 
with the Atellane farces of the ancient Romans. Neither do we 
crave for anecdotes about Mr. Rich, nor desire, save in the sha 
of a general introduction, descriptions of those pieces wi 
speaking harlequins, of which we have shelves-full in French, 
and which, years ago, were to be found on the English stage. 
We want a history of the growth of pantomime in its present 
form, composed as it is of two distinet parts, and of the esta- 
blishment of the characters with their present attributes and 
customs. Where the materials for such a history are to 
be found we cannot eay. The theatrical records of the 
early part of the present century generally dismiss the 
subject with the remark that pantomimes are only addressed to 
children ; and the anonymous Bath clergyman, whose chronicle 
of the British stage, from the Restoration to 1830, is as valuable 
as a book of reference as it is worthless as a guide to epinion, 
actually omits pantomimes altogether. The historian who 
undertakes to supply our want has not many years to go back, 
but he must turn over many an old file of newspapers, and many 
a musty heap of playbills, before his task will be adequately 
performed. 


REVIEWS. 


BEGGARS* 


M* MAYHEW has issued another portion of the great- 
summary in which he undertakes to tell us all that can 
be known of the poor of London. In this new volume he 
devotes himself to describing the idle and vicious classes of the 
metropolis—the prostitutes, thieves, swindlers, and beggars. 
That portion of his voluminous investigation which relates to 
the Social Evils we leave to those whom it may concern. 
Thieves and swindlers deserve to be treated separately ;. 
and the beggars of London are quite numerous and enter- 
taining enough to form a distinct subject of study. We 
all know vaguely that there are clever beggars who are 
great cheats, that many persons devote a skill and regen | 
worthy of a better cause to devising ingenious tricks, an 
that there is scarcely any form of human misery which is 
not simulated by those who trade on the softness of the 
charitable. But the details surprise, amuse, or pain us in spite 
of our general anticipation of their contents. We are half vexed 
and half entertained to find how very neatly the bait is disguised 
which is to hook the benevolent, and, as we pursue the Lon 
beggar through all the divisions into which the industry 
research of Mr. Mayhew and his coadjutors have marked him 
off, we scarcely blame ourselves for having been victimised by 
such an artful Proteus, although these instructive pages make us 
resolve henceforth to see deceit in the most captivating tale of 
sorrowful and distressed vagrants. 

Foremost among beggars, remarks Mr. Halliday, the author of 


* London Labour and the London Poor—These that will not Work. 
Edited by Henry Mayhew. London: Griffin, Bohn, and Co. 1862. 
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this section of Mr. Mayhew’s compendium, stands the Begging- 
letter Writer. He is the greatest of all mendicant artists, and 
there is no end to the skill for which his vocation affords him an 
opening. Mr. Halliday collects a great number of stories illus- 
trating the different dodges to which this first-class kind of beggar 
is in the habit of resorting. Of all these histories, we are most 
pleased with the narrative of the Kaggs family, for in that case not 4 
one person, but a whole family, carried on a masterly system of 
imposture. Mr. Kaggs had commenced life in the service of a 
nobleman, and rose so fast that he obtained, while still young, a 
situation as butler ina gentleman’s family. His attractions were 
too much for one of the daughters of the house, who ren away 
with him. They were married ; and as her father completely dis- 
owned her, and as he could obtain no other place, they had to live 
on their wits. Kaggs was equal to the difficulty. He determined 
to trade on his own eminently respectable appearance and on his 
wife’s knowledge of society. He became a young Englishman of 
good family, who had been an officer in the Spanish army, and 
served “under Evans.” In the course of time they had not 
only children, but grown-up children, and more especially two 
daughters. The elder, Kitty, was a failure, and was so pow | 
unequal to the higher walks of art that she was sent out to sell 
flowers in the streets. But Bessie, the younger, was quite a 
treasure—slim, elegant, interesting, and with fine hands and soft 
voice. She and her father played the first parts in the comedy, 
and the others were only walking performers. She used to 
dress to perfection—shabby—but not too shabby, and call on 
some well-known lady of fashion and of a charitable turn. If 
the lady was not at home, then Bessie left a note to say that 


Miss Thirlbrook would wait on the mistress of the mansion and | 


represent the circumstances of her poor father, Lieutenant 
Thirlbrook, of the — Regiment. The visit was paid, a story was 
told, and the great lady invited to come to see the poor old 
lieutenant who had been wounded at Barossa, and was now on 
a bed of sickness. If the invitation was accepted, great 
preparations were made. The family retired to a garret 
in their house, and this garret was made as clean and 
uncomfortable as sible. Mr. Kaggs was put to bed, a 
white handkerchief with the family crest in the corner 
was carelessly dropped on the counterpane, a few physic bottles, 
an old United Service paper, and a ponderous Bible lay upon a 
ticketty table beside him. Mrs. Kaggs was propped up with 
pillows in an armchair, and Miss Pessie, in grey stuff and an 
apron, glided about softly like a Sister of Mercy connected with 
the family. She did all or almost all the talking, for the Lieu- 
tenant “ would say but little, but now and then his mouth would 
twitch as with suppressed pain.” No wonder the fashionable 
Samaritan was taken in, al often offered not only money, but 
some little dainties that might be acceptable in a sick room. And 
it was here that Bessie showed her sense of the position in the 
Mendicant world to which she had attained; for when the 
offerings arrived, she would sit down quite affably to share with 
her parents poultry, or meat, or anything else that had not been 
cut; but anything that had been cut or touched—anythiag 
*‘ second hand”—she handed over with scorn to her sister Kitty, 
to be forthwith distributed among “ poor beggars.” 


Of course the most ingenious beggars are sometimes found out. 
If they were not, there could be no stories about them, for it is 
only detection that induces them to disclose their histories. Even 
the great Kaggs and his Bessie were at last exposed, and had to 
flee an unadmiring country and go to play their little melodrama 
in Australia. Some of the most amusing of the illustrations of 
beggar-life collected by Mr. Halliday turn on what has been dis- 
covered about beggars, and on the records of their own doings 
which they have been induced to give, or which have been drawn 
from them. On ene notorious beggar was discovered a sort of 
register, in which he booked up the reception he met with at dif- 
ferent houses, the character he had sustained, and the success he 
had had. We are quite amazed at the largeness of the sums he 
got out of his dupes. He managed to make those who listened 
to him give him sums of 5/. or 10/. without inquiry into his 
character. When he went to a clergyman, he ascertained 
the views and the hobbies of the parson and adapted himself 
to the fancies of his clerical friend. When he went to the widow 
Of a navy captain, he invented a son who had been purser in the 
deceased captain’s ship, and this melted the lady into a donation 
of 2l. At Lincoln he found a gentleman whom he entered in 
his register as a great abolitionist of the slave-trade. He called 
on this enthusiast in the character of “‘a tradesman who had lost 
his custom by aiding slope of female slave,” and he spoke of her 
by the well-chosen name of Naomi Brown. For his trouble he 
got 5/., and he was so much pleased that he entered in his register 
a special memorandum. “ N.B.—To work him again, for he is 

ood.” At Grantham he adapted himself to the fancies of a 
iterary gentleman who wrote plays and novels. He called in 
the capacity of a ‘ burnt-out bookseller,” and he received not 
only two guineas, but a copy of the literary gentleman’s works. 
The entry then ran on as follows :—‘‘ Gave me some of his own 
books to read—such trash—cadger in one—no more like cadger 
than I’m like Bobby Peel—went to him again on the 5th—told him 
thought it wonderful, and the best thing out since the Vicar of 
Wakcfield—gave me 11. more—very good man—to be seen to 
for the future.” A still greater and more rapid success, though 
chequered with a sudden blight, is chronicled in another of these 
condensed histories. “Mrs. Seddick—widow—Cranky Baptist— 


(called on her) as member of her persuasion from persecution of 
worldly-minded relatives—1o/.—gave her in London— 
good for a 5/. every year—recognised Inspector—leave to-night.” 

Army and navy beggars abound, as we all know, in every 
part of the country, and more especially in parts remote from 
garrison towns and from seaports. Experienced persons can 
easily detect the imposture, and real soldiers and sailors soon 
catch them in details, for which they are not prepared. Mr. 
Halliday relates that he was once walking with a gentleman who 
had spent the earlier of his life at sea, when a “ turnpike 
sailor” shuffled on before them. They had just been conversing 
on nautical affairs, and Mr. Halliday said to his companion, 
“ Now, there is a brother sailor in distress; of course you will 
give him something.” ‘ He a sailor!” said the friend with great 
disgust. “Did you see him spit?” Mr. Halliday answered 
he had. “ He spits to windward,” was the reply. Mr. Halliday 
asked what of that? “A regular landsman’s trick,” said 
the true salt. ‘A real sailor never spits to wind'ard. Why he 
couldn’t.” So great are the delicacies of the art, and so hard is it 
to counterfeit nature. Generally a sham sailor or soldier who 
finds he has to do with a specimen of the real article gives in at 
once, and makes the best of his way to the dwellings of unpro- 
fessional people. But Mr. Halliday tells a story of one who 
stood a contest with his detector, and had the best of it. The 
“ turnpike sailor” was giving a vivid and minute account of an 
engagement during the Crimean war, and was telling an admir- 
ing circle of hearers how he and his mates boarded the enem 
and did wonders. Mr. Halliday let him finish the yarn, an 
then determined’ to show him up. “I saw,” he said, “ the 
account of the action in the newspapers, but they said nothing 
of boarding. As I read it, the enemy were in too shallow water 
to make it possible. The vessels were more than half a mile 
apart.” The rogue saw his advantage, and with the utmost cool- 
ness replied, “The noospapers—d——n the noospapers. You 
don’t believe what they says, surely. Look how they sarved out 
= Charley Napier. hy, sir, I was there, and I ought to 

pow.” 

Mr. Halliday sorts into different classes the numerous beggars 
of a low type who hang about the streets, and leaves us with an 
impression that every beggar in the street must be an impostor. 
With the ordinary types of “disaster beggars,” such asshipwrecked 
mariners, blown-up miners—“ those having real or pretended 
sores vulgarly known as the scaldman dodge,” we are all familiar. 
But there are oddities and niceties even in this humble depart- 
ment of the begging art. There are, for instance, the lucifer 
droppers. The business of these persons is to take a box or two 
of lucifers and offer them for sale at a crowded and dirty corner. 
They choose a victim, and contrive to get in hisway. Down go 
the lucifers in the mud, and the professional sets up a piteous 
howl. The gentleman is ashamed of having done so much mis- 
chief, and to quiet the complainant, who is generally of the softer 
sex, he gives her many times the worth of her dropped lucifers. 
** Famished Beggars” seem highly successful in their own line, 
but their success demands the natural advantages of a corpse-like 
face, an emaciated frame, and a power of enduring the winter's 
cold in rags. Among those endowed with these requisites, the more 
accomplished performers have invented many ingenious subtleties. 
One device is the “ choking dodge.” The famished beggar seizes on 
a crust and eagerly devours it; but he has been too long without 
food—he tries in vain to swallow it, and it sticks in his throat. 
Another device is that of the “ offal-eaters.” These people decline 
absolutely to eat anything but what they find in the gutters. Mr. 
Halliday noticed one man who searched for crambs thrown out 
to birds. When he found them, he mumbled and munched at 
them until he had attracted attention and half-pence. At last 
one day Mr. Halliday followed him. He wanted to see the end 
of the performance; and, after a proper allowance of bird 
crumbs, the beggar made his way to a beershop in St. Giles’s, 
where Mr. Halliday found him comfortably seated, with his feet 
upon a chair, smoking a long pipe and discussing a pot of ale. 
When we hear of all the trouble and ingenuity that is expended 
in deceiving us, we may well feel inclined to ask,as Mr. Halliday 
asked a beggar of his acquaintance, “Don’t you think you 
would have found it more profitable had you taken to labour or to 
some honester calling than your present one?” But the candid 
answer returned is suggestive. ‘ Well, rib ba: I might,” he 
replied ; ‘‘ but going on the square is so d y confining.” 


TURGOT#* 


HERE is no generation of great men to whom more serious 
injustice has hitherto been done than the French statesmen 

and thinkers who immediately preceded the Revolution. All the 
good and most of the great effects which have survived the con- 
vulsive agony of France are traceable to men who did not 
live to see it, or who perished in it; but in the eyes of more than 
half the world they look like dwarfs beside figures whose natural 
pettiness assumes colossal proportions againstthe lurid background 
of the Convention and the Terror. If De Tocqueville had lived 
to complete the second part of his essay on the Revolition, we 
should have had it once for all established that the bloodthirsty 
monsters who are heroes to Lamartine and Carlyle were among 


* Turgot, Philosophe, Economiste, et Administrateur. Par A. Batbie. 
Ouvrage courcans pak Finstitet. Paris: Cotillon. London: Jeffs. 1861. 
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the feeblest of feeble copyists, whenever, deserting for a moment 
the easy occupation of guillotining their opponents, they addressed 
themselves to any serious undertaking. But several of the states- 
men of Louis XVI.’s reign were, to say the least, of the calibre 
of Cavour, Pitt and Peel. Turgot, whose opinions and policy are 
analysed in the interesting volume before us, had assuredly 
anticipated every one of the improvements which are variously 
credited to 1789, to 1793, or to 1801, according as the prejudices 
of the historian lead him to prefer one period or another. Nor was 
there any reason, except one, why he should not have succeeded 
in carrying them into effect. The assumption that the abuses 
which pervaded the structure of French society were too gross 
and deep for reform unless that society were reconstituted, is not 
true in the sense in which it is usually put forward. Turgot did 
really succeed in rooting out some of the worst of them, and 
was on the point of destroying the remainder when he was 
arrested by the one great obstacle which a reformer had to 
contend against in the despotic authority of the Crown. Neither 
the nobility, the clergy, nor the lawyers would have prevented 
Turgot from rectifying the finances, from removing the feudal 
oppressions, from equalizing classes, and from establishing a 
representation of the whole people, if Louis XVI. himself had 
not suddenly turned against him, from fatigue or caprice, or 
through the influence of the Queen. 


Turgot was a member of a noble and influential family settled 
in Normandy, where, we believe, it still possesses estates. He 
was originally intended for the priesthood, but this destination 
did not prevent him from receiving the best education which his 
country afforded, since the French clergy at that time, like the 
English clergy at present, were educated along with the nobility 
and gentry. There seems indeed to have been a rather excessive 
affectation of liberality in the clerical schools, for we are told 
that one of Turgot’s principal teachers, an abbé, contrived to 
inculcate simultaneously an enthusiastic admiration of Bossuet, 
Fénélon, and Voltaire. Turgot, however, went further in theo- 
logical education than was usual with laymen, and was for some 
time a student in the exclusively clerical seminary of Saint 
Sulpice. To the last, like all Frenchmen who have gone through 
the same course, he retained plain traces of his peculiar training, 
of which the best side was shown in his comprehension of clerical 
ideas and opinions, and in his appreciation of the services the 
clergy might be made to render—a faculty too often denied 
to his greatest contemporaries. There does not seem to have 
been any proscription of secular studies at Saint Sulpice, for 
Turgot dated from thence his letter on Paper Money—an 
essay in which he dispelled, in his twenty-third year, a host of 
fallacies which had not ceased to trip up grey-headed politicians 
a century Jater. He found, however, at last, that he could not 
bring himself to take orders; and, in answer to the representa- 
tions of his family, that he was sure of a bishopric at an early 
age, he replied that he could not consent to “wear a 
mask all his life.” Saved thus from the fate of Talleyrand, 
he attached himself to the administrative service of the Mo- 
narchy; and after rising through various grades in the 
Council of State, he was promoted through the influence of 
his relatives to the ‘intendancy” of Limoges. What an 
“intendant” was, is known to English readers from the 
Ancien Régime of de Tocqueville. He was the representative 
of the Sovereign in those parts of the provinces which still pre- 
served some remains of local government. Much of the utter dis- 
order which characterized France towards the fail of the Monarchy 
had been brought about by the usurpations of the Intendants ; 
but in Turgot’s time the provincial liberties were gone past hope, 
and the power of the are san constituted the sole agency 
through which good could be done. The district presided over 
by Turgot was one of the most wretched in France. Its 
peasantry were scourged by periodical famines and harassed by 
perpetual corvées, or requisitions to work gratuitously on Govern- 
ment account. The mode in which the corvée operated was ex- 
ceedingly curious. Properly speaking, all the occupiers of land 
in the district, except the clergy and nobles, were obliged to assist 
in making or mending the mb roads ; but practically it was 
only the holders of land contiguous to the route who did the 
labour, the communications being too bad to admit of bringing 
hands from any distance. But Turgot introduced a beneficial 
innovation by employing contractors to make the roads, and 
assessing the whole district with the cost ; nor can we doubt that 
in this measure we have the germ of the greatest of the reforms 
which he effected when Minister, in the abolition of the corvée 
throughout France. The remedies by which he mitigated the 
calamity of famine were even more significant of the changes he 
meditated. There may be some persons still who doubt whether 
the privileged classes in France did anything to provoke the 
bloody retribution which overtook them during the Reign of 
Terror. Such doubters should weigh the fact, established by 
Turgot’s papers, that the nobility of his district looked on famines 
as a blessing, inasmuch as they claimed the right of demandin 
their feudal dues in kind, without reference to the peace. | 
value of produce during the scarcity. The Intendant, however, 
pores in establishing the principle that payment in kind was 
always for the benefit of the payer, who might, if he pleased, 
substitute for it a money price calculated on the value of the 
article during an average of years. This reform, as indicating a 
firm intention to put down the oppressions of the privileged 
orders, throws into the shade several minor palliatives which he 


applied to the public distress. Yet it should be mentioned that 

urgot was among the first to investigate scientifically the causes 
of famine, and to attempt to destroy the animal or vegetable 
pests by which the crops were blighted. 

Turgot’s promotion to an office in the Ministry of the King 
was owing to his reputation with his superiors as an intelligent 
and laborious public servant. Maurepas, who had been made 
Premier by Louis XVI., understood that he was to redeem the 
Government from the miserable disrepute into which it had fallen 
before Louis XV.’s ‘death, and aimed, before all things, at 
respectability. When he made Turgot Minister of Marine, and 
a few months afterwards Controller-General, or Minister of 
Finance, he fancied he had obtained the services of an excellent 
clerk, who would never trouble his chief by ambition. But 
Turgot had been a very short while in office when he began to 
take the lead in all Py tn sal of the State. The King, much to 
the credit of his intelligence, was captivated by his Minister's 
energy and originality. Nor did Maurepas at first do anything 
to impede the growing ascendancy of his subordinate. It almost 
takes away the breath of those who know what the state of 
France was at the time of his accession to power to 
read the list of the changes carried out or projected by Turgot. 
Each province of France had a tariff protective of its own pro- 
duce; Turgot introduced perfect Free-trade. Every person, 
except the clergy and the holders of noble fiefs, was compeliable 
to give his services to public works on Government or seignoria} 
account ; Turgot abolished the corvée throughout the monarchy. 
All the trades of France were regulated by close privileged cor- 
porations ; Turgot disfranchised them all. Besides these reforms, 
which were of immense boldness in the existing condition of the 
country, he had sketched out others, when he quitted office, which 
would prcbably have forestalled the Revolution. He proposed 
to commit the whole taxation of each province to the vote and 
management of an assembly, which was to be elected by the 
suffrage of the proprietors of all ranks, without reference to their 
station or the tenure of their land; and those assemblies were 
to nominate delegates to an Imperial Assembly which was to 
control the general finance of the kingdom, and which was cer- 
tainly intended by Turgot to serve ultimately as a Constitutional 
Parliament limiting the power of the Monarch. There is no 
reason to believe that it was impossible to carry out this re- 
adjustment of French institutions without a Revolution. The 
nobles, the clergy, and the lawyers were vehemently opposed to 
them, but they were not less opposed to Turgot’s earlier changes, 
which he nevertheless effected in spite of their resistance. The 
King did not dislike the project in itself, nor is it likely that he 
would have dismissed Turgot, if the Minister’s schemes had not 
affected those immediately about his person. What really lost 
Turgot the King’s favour was his excellent policy in finance. 
Such was the general confidence in him that he succeeded in 
raising loans at Amsterdam at 4 per cent., while his = 
decessors had systematically paid twelve and a half. at 
in order to justify this confidence, he resolutely insisted that the 
expenditure should be brought below the receipts. He never 
ceased to impress on the King that the only way to effect this 
was to retrench the large presents in money which were con- 
stantly made to the courtiers, and to suppress the useless places 
created for their benefit. By this advice he made a mo 
enemy of Marie Antoinette, who, whatever be the truth of the 
graver charges against her, was certainly guilty of profligate extra- 
vagance in the favours she obtained for her satellites. The enmi 
of the Queen, and the flagging interest of the King, were ulti- 
mately fatal to the Minister. He fell, and with him disappeared 
the chance of saving the Monarchy. There is no audacity in 
asserting this; for Turgot, besides the deadly war he waged 
against the abuses which were the deep-seated causes of the 
Revolution, would certainly have filled up the financial deficit 
which was its occasion. It is singular to read that during his 
administration the deficit was under fourteen millions sterling. 
It is most unquestionable that for a year or two Turgot 
the fate of France in his hands. 

So great practical capacity as Se has never yet existed 
without sound theories or principles to form and guide it. 
The true secret of his superiority to the other French 
statesmen lay in the depth of his studies. He was a pupil, along 
with Adam Smith, o all the principal economical 
articles in the Encyclopedia are from his pen, and with one excep- 
tion he had anticipated all the great discoveries of the later po- 
litical economists. At twenty-two, as we have seen, he argued 
that the real difference between a metallic and a paper circulation 
lay in the fact that gold and silver have an intrinsic value of 
their own, while paper has none. Before he took the In- 
tendancy of Limoges, he had convinced himself that both 
internal and foreign trade ought to be free; and it is 
a circumstance little known that Bentham’s famous Defence of 
Usury was founded on a pamphlet of Turgot’s. The few mistakes 
he made were owing to his having adopted the physiocratic doc- 
trine of Quesnay. He held, with most of the French economists, 
that the only productive labour was that bestowed on land, and 
he is therefore suspected of having meditated the substitution of 
a direct property tax on land for all other imposts, in the belief 
that the apparent hardship to landowners would be more than 
pumpeuaated by the increase in the value of agricultural produce 
which would be caused by the suppression of taxes on consump- 
tion. As the error tended directly to the simplification of the 
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intricate system of taxes and excise by which the activity and 
enterprise of the French people were paralysed, it would have 
been less noxious as a guide to Turgot’s poliey than would other- 
wise appear probable. The exposure of the theoretical misap- 
prehension on which it rested was reserved for Adam Smith. 


VANITY CHURCH* 


it is a question worth filling up a vacant half-hour to any one 
who has such a thing, to consider why it is that the feebler type 
of works of fiction nearly always shows a religious tone and colour. 
The answer would by no means be so simple in form as the ques- 
tion, lying probably root-deep in the subtler social characteristics 
of our age. Those who lean to the better supposition as regards 
the author would incline to reply that he or she felt warmly 
and earnestly on religious subjects, and wrote under the impulse 
of genuine feeling on that head, but had little of the powers of 
imagination, the experience, and the ethical endowments which 
constitute a writer of well-to-do fiction. A less favourable sup- 
position would be, that the author, conscious of poverty in design 
and weakness in execution, sought to compensate these defects 
by goodness of intention, and to make a little dramatic power, 
diluted in a good deal of preaching, go a long way. The tone 
and point of view of earnest Christianity is a safe one to adopt. 
It claims respect, if not liking. Then how wide a subject 
is open to the deplorer of sanctity contemned, and charity 
suffered to freeze—wider than ever bewildered the Roman 
Satirist by its amplitude and variety ! What so easy as to attack 
hypocrisy ? Where was there ever a vice so engrained in society ? 
Let us only show that every face is really a mask—that the eyes 
in our friend’s head are no more trustworthy to show what is 
going on inside him than plate-glass windows when the light is 
all without—that the sons about us, and the religious world in 
articular, is ever on the fib, that every dress-boot holds a cloven 
Poof, and that there are not only hoofs, but a tail also, under 
every surplice—and we can never be at a loss for subjects or for 
hearers. 

Does any one think really the worse of the sort of people they 
meet and mix amongst because our moralists in fiction reflect life 
in such dark hues from their pages? We suppose, on the whole, 
not. The style and treatment of social questions is highly con- 
ventionalized by our feuilletoniste school. Indeed, every broadly 
diffused fashion of Jiterature rapidly generates conventionalisms 
of its own. The writers under this condition represent certain 
objects with enough of approximation to a likeness to pass current 
at the standard which conventionalism hasfixed. But, sated with 
the matter, and so far satisfied with the style, the reader cares 
little for the farther question, Are men and women—people who 
fill our page of life’s experience—like those which fill the page of 
our feuilleton? They skip this question as they do the last half 
chapter when the thread of the story has run so far off the reel 
as toreveal the end. They do not really ask themselves, are our 
neighbours the enormous impostors here held up to inspection P 
Is the —_ of our parish after all-“‘ Mr. Two-tongues?” Is 
the psalm-singing doctor, dovelike as he scems, a mere carrion 
crow P Is virtue always to be found in rags, and roguery in kid 
gloves and faultless kerseymere? Wesubmit these questions, as 
directly suggested by the book before us, to any who may chance 
to become itsreaders. With our author the cream of society is, as 
arule, sour, and its buttermilk sweet. He has introduced indeed 

wo exceptional characters among his upper-class personages so 

monstrously faultless that his exceptions are even more astound- 
ing than his rule. Lady Rochester is a character of shining 
alabaster without a speck. Mr. Herbert has such a radiation of 
saintliness that the poachers, who destroy Mr. Rochester’s peace 
of mind by smashing a silver pheasant’s egg, abstain from wiring 
a single hare on the estates of the former. If readers can swal- 
low this, there is no violation of the laws of human nature which 
is likely to nauseate them. 


Yet the justice due to the fae cwrery’ of even these absurdities 
compels us to admit, in the disjointed fabric of a tale before us, 
an exceptional good chapter here and there indicating untrained 
power. Such isthe auction scene in volume i.,where the phaeton 
of a aes nobleman of the highest rank and respectability 
is knocked down for probably thrice its value to the credulous 
Dr. Tarbet. We extract a portion of the conversation relating 
to a previous snare of the same kind, but attempted by private 
sale, which he escapes. The scene is Jaid in the great coach 
works of Messrs. eel, Axle, and Drag :— 


“In first-rate condition, I can assure you, sir,” said Mr. Wheel. “Be- 
longed to a nobleman who has gone abroad to reside during winter, and has 
no further use for it. Capital springs. Collings’ patent axles, and as light, 
sir, as a feather.” 

“Price?” inquired Dr. Tarbet. ; 

“Why,” said Mr. Wheel, “the price should be seventy-five pounds. 
Lady Pepper paid one hundred and twenty pounds for it from a great 
London builder; but believing, Doctor, that your patronage would be of 
= ice to us, we are prepared to make a sacrifice, and you shall have it for 

“Too high a figure,” said Dr. Tarbet. 

“Only look at the harticle,” said Mr. Axle, who, hearin 
going on between his partner, Mr. Wheel, and Dr. Tarbet, drew near. 
“* Hit’s in most excellent condition, sir. Never was, I assure you, a better 
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finished concarn. It’s fit for a duke to ride in and take a hairing. Indeed 
it be to Lord Heath.” 
s Heath!” said Mr. Wheel, “you are ina mistake, Mr. Axle. As 
I told the gentleman, it belonged to Lady Pepper.” 
“Quite right, Mr. Wheel, my memory deceived me. It was that other 
The rival of Lend Heath | emthie at the great gate leading 
arrival 0! ma 
to the coach-works, rendered it necessary that both Messrs. Wheel and Axle 
should attend to his lordship. Dr. Tarbet was left alone, and stood weighing 
in his mind the real value of the article of which he had received such con- 
flicting accounts. 

“ As neat and cheap an article as you will find in Britain,” said Mr. 
who, havingcome from dinner, unexpectedly encountered the Doctor. “ 
wont stand long here. We only got it t’other day from London.” .... 

“Well, I .” thought Dr. Tarbet to himself, as he walked quietly 
home. “This is a strange disclosure! One tells me the phaeton was the 
property of old Lady P , another says it belonged to Lord Heath, and 
another affirms it came down from London. Whom am I to believe? Mr. 
Wheel appeared to me to speak with an air of truth and sincerity—so did 
Mr. Axle—and so did Mr. Drag. The whole three gentlemen stand high in 
public esteem—are respected office-bearers in their respeetive churches, and 
yet it is evident there is a want of truth somewhere. I shall write a confi- 
dential line to Lady Pepper, asking her if the phaeton once belonged to her, 
=o I know a little of Lord freath, I may use the same liberty with his 

Of course her ladyship and his lordship both answer in the ne- 
gative. And we only add the comment that, out of a novel, any 
one would have been content with the mutual conviction afforded 
by the three statements thus conflicting, and have abstained from 
troubling himself or his friends with correspondence on the sub- 
ject. 

As a general rule, we may notice that the author appears to 
forget in the next volume, or even chapter, what he has said in a 
previous one. Thus the “ elder” Donald (for the religious scheme 
of the tale hangs on the platform of the Scotch Kirk) being threat- 
ened with distress and sale by the canting doctor who attends 
him in his last sickness, appears rescued by the angel of the fable, 
Lady Rochester. His wile. leaves her ladyship’s presence heavy 
with twenty pounds, and speechless with joy ; but a little further 
on we find the doctor contriving a “ plant,” by which, for an un- 
settled claim of about two pounds, he becomes possessed of the 
elder’s last earthly comfort—an ancestral watch of massive silver 
—for which the doctor entertains a morbid craving. We pass 
by the absurdity of Dr. Griffith’s setting his trap for an old family 
watch, in order to notice an anachronism which we cannot adjust. 
A girl, named Jane Edwards, is the victim of a private amour of 
Mr. Rochester, the heartless landlord of the tale, who seduces 
her with hopes of ultimate marriage: ergo, he must have been 
single at the time of his villany, as the whole affair takes place 
on his own estate, and in a neighbourhood where his condition, if 
married, must have been matter of public notoriety. Yet in the 
second volume, without the least intimation of the lapse of a score 
of years at least, or rather with every note of time and sequence 
to forbid it, we find Mr. Rochester the married father of a grown- 
up family. After leaping’ such a wide ditch as this, no one can 
be surprised at finding the author’s Pegasus running with the 
reins on his neck across an unmapped country full of the wildest 
incongruities. 

We ought to give a specimen of the model man of the story. 
Here it is. The guests of Mr. Rochester are alighting at the 
hall to dine. Colonel Davenport, gouty, and leaning on his 
valet, comes down with a crash on the slippery marble. Lady 
Pepper has just bidden er valet, offering assistance as she de- 
scends from her carriage, to “keep out of her way.” Lord 
Heath, in the next page, is in a fit of frenzied rage with his valet, 
who has forgotten the lozenges and cannot find the smelling 
bottle. ‘Get back, you useless dog,” “ Are you blind, you 
ass P” are the choice expressions of these gallant and noble per- 
sonages to their respective attendants. In the midst of their 
objurgations, Mr. Herbert alights, with these words to his do- 
mestic :— 

“You will oblige me, by having the iage at the door i 
atten. An of a little after that 
[inform you, Sir,” aid Thomas, “when th carriage is ready 

«§ ‘orm you, Sir,” sai “when the is . 

“Tshall not pout pad that trouble,” said Mr. Herbert. “If, rom bat I 
should from any cause be behind time, I will thank you to let me know.” 

“ What a fine fellow is that!” said the porter to the valet. “That is a 
man I fancy I should like to serve. He is a gentleman, every inch of him. 
ee something very taking about him. a fine eye he has in his 


“The best man that lives,” said the valet, &e. &. 
We are tempted to re-write the latter part of this scene. Let 
us assume, for the sake of the argument, ‘‘ You will oblige me, 
Thomas,” and “TI shall not give that trouble,” actually 
spoken and open to the comments of the servants’ hall—among 
whom, if the usage of “ disrespectfully telegraphing” (as Mr. 
Dickens somewhere has it) their unuttered sentiments still prevails, 
we can imagine that expressive pantomime furtively employed by 
John to ** Buttons” on the occasion before us. Or, if a vivd voce 
expression of their sentiments was needed by the brother flunkeys, 
would it not rather have shaped itself somewhat as follows :— 

Re mez!v-mouthed swell, that last, John, eh ? 

power o’ soft it makes one’s ’art tickle 
one’s ribs like, with a longing to laugh in his face. s 

Wonder if Tummas will enjoy the ’clipse o’ the moon as much as his 


keep him steady asleep by the ‘all-fire till eleven or so—fine game, 't 


Such, we will venture to sa: , would have been the tone of the 
conversation elicited among plush-clad brotherhood by the 
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zephyrlike address of Mr. Herbert to his footman. A gentle- 
man of proper feeling speaks to his servants with a due regard to 
his own station and theirs, but does not condescend to such a 
bathos of punctilious euphuism as would lead one to suppose 
him rehearsing some sentimental dialogue from Kotzebue taken 
at his worst. ‘Manners makyth man,” and such ‘“ manners” 
as these make the model man of our author. 

In volume two we have a “beggars” lodging-house, which 
seems to be tenanted by a “ happy family” of moral and vir- 
ng tramps. But physical are superadded to moral marvels 

ere. We are introduced to a cripple, as he is called by a sort of 
euphemism, “who is distingeished from all around him by the 
circumstance of his having no limbs.” The author, in reflective 
mood, inquires— 

Was it not strange that a man consisting of little more than head and 
shoulders should be able to put forth a power which should at one and the 
game time thrill, calm, soften, and elevate a heart which, &. &c. 

* Not at all,” we answer. The author, having willed to give his 
“cripple” the inward nature of an angel, has made him out- 
wardly approximate in physique to a cherub, but seems all un- 
conscious of the happy congruity upon which he has stumbled. 
Nay, he has himself in the previous paragraph so directly led up 
to our remark, that we must claim at his hands the highest praise 
of criticism—that of having revealed an author’s own latent 
beauties to himself—as shown by the following. A matron, in 
virtuous indigence, we should premise, has just reached the 
“lodging-louse” at the very point of despair. The “ cripple,” 
with choice and apt circumlocution, bids her “take that silver 
coin I got from Lady Rochester to-day”—an act of “kindness” 
which “ melted her heart as it had never been melted before :— 

She had heard the great organ of St. Paul’s, when the highest dignitary of 
the Church ministers at its altar, and scores of little boys, dressed in robes of 
spotless white (query, is not the author here palpably romancing?) sing so 
sweetly that, at a distance, their voices appear to come from a choir of 
angels in the clouds, but never had felt her heart so completely melted and 
subdued as it now was under the words of the cripple. 

This passage completely establishes our theory of the author's 
inner ae ut how are we startled to find it stated on the 
next page, that the cripple—with this imperfect sedentary 
aratus of “head and shoulders ” as aforesaid—‘“ sat down to 

his work as calnaly as a lawyer sits down to his brief.” Can the 
reader stand this? Spectatum admissi risum teneatis amici? We 
beg to reprove this preternatural demonstration on the part of 
“the cripple,” with a quotation from Thomas Ingoldsby; and let 
our readers judge if it be not @ propos :— 

—— With faces fresh gilt, and with wings burnish’d bright, 

A great many little boys’ heads took their flight 

Above and around to a very great height, 

And seem’d pretty lively, considering their plight, 

Since every one saw, 
With amazement and awe, 
They could never sit down, for they hadn’t de quoi. 

The object of ‘‘the cripple’s” session, however, was to write a 
“* petition” for the woman in distress. It would be poorly ration- 
alistic to suggest that he used, in the total absence of “limbs,” 
the same invaluable memberwith which the learned pig is popularly 
represented as pointing out the letters of the alphabet, But if 
he had travelled to Lawrence Sterne’s ‘ Promontory of Noses,” 
he might, by art improving and finishing nature, have been more 
nearly equal to this feat than to that of sitting down. We know 
not whether we may not have made the fortune of the book by 
this nice detection of its more recondite beauties; but we feel 
quite sure that “the cripple,” if realized in a caravan, would have 
made Mr. Barnum’s fortune in a week, and caused General Tom 
Thumb to “hide” for ever his still more “ diminished” head. 


CALENDAR OF STATE PAPERS.* 


M* TURNBULL has remarked in his preface that the 
chief interest of the reign of Edward VI. is domestic, not 
foreign. But the volume before us fully bears out his further 
assertion that the foreign correspondence of his time is not 
only abundant but valuable. Its topics are, however, so 
various that it is difficult to group them rourd any common 
centre. The ill-cemented power of Charles V., his antagonism with 
the French King Henry it. the relations of the latter with Scot- 
land, and of both with the Pope, are subjects of sufficient interest 
in themselves ; yet it is plain, on reading these papers, that the 
history of England during this reign does not turn upon any of 
them, and even the insight which is here given us into the long- 
standing rivalry of the English and Scottish crowns serves still 
more to show that the points of real moment lie elsewhere. 
The want of unity, then, exhibited by these papers is not merely 
common to them with every series of documents relating to many 
matters and extending over a long time—it arises from the fact 
that the English nation was occupied with its own internal con- 
cerns, which, though they did not exclude foreign affairs, made 
these wholly subordinate. It was busy with its great ecclesi- 
astical and theological Reformation; and if it was not without 
its civil troubles and commotions, these began, for the most part, 


* Calendar of State Papers. Foreign Series, of the reign of Kdward VI. 
1547—1553. Preserved in the State-Paper her Majesty's 
Public Reeord Office. Edited by William B. U, Esq. London: 
Longmans. 1861. 


and ended within its own borders. But there is scarcely any 
subject of historical or social interest, of the literature and the 
manners of the times, which does not receive illustration in these 
papets, apart from the value which they must possess as laying 

e the secret history of almost every Court, and exhibiting the 
relations of almost every Power, in Europe. 

The nearest_points of interest are presented by the attempts 
to unite the English and Scotch crowns by the marriage of 
Edward VI. with the infant Queen of the Scots, and by the more 
successful efforts of the French King to counteract them by her 
betrothal to the Dauphin. The eagerness of the English to ac- 
complish this union, and the determination of the Scotch to resist 
it, in spite of the disasters of Pinkie, are well brought out. Next 
in order, perhaps, comes the English occupation of French ground 
at Calais and Boulogne. The hold of England on French soil is 

wing feeble. After intrigues and preparations for war on 

oth sides, the cession of Boulogne is accomplished by a bargain 
of money. The men of Fiennes complained, at Ardres, to the 
Governor that justice was not administered among them, bein 
subjects of the King of England, and living in a land which did 
not depend upon his law or on that of the King of France. 
Blerencourt’s answer was, “ Taisez-vous, taisez-vous ; ne parlez- 
pong ow mane heurede cela. We shall shortly enter into Boulo 
and Boulognois, the English remaining our good friends.” The 
quetenpondence relating to Calais, as well as that referring to 
Boulogne, betrays nothing but weakness—forts which will not 
stand fire—batteries for the necessary repairs of which all funds 
are wanting—garrisons scantily supplied— unarmed men and boys 
employed in place of fitly-furnished soldiers. We feel no regret 
as we read of the signs of a coming loss which was practically a “ 
gaia s but we are carried forward to our own times, and to other 

esigns and plots than those of Henry IT., by a discussion on the 
peer eed of invading England. To the assertion of some 

rench officers that there were many places where to land, 
and only one fortification which could abide ten shots of the 
cannon, while all the other forts of the country were cf small 
strength, the rejoinder was—‘ We assure you that England is 
one of the most difficult realms to set foot on land for a foreign 
prince that is this day in Christendom ; for he cannot come to 
the shore without likelihood of great loss in the landing; and 
when he is landed he must come as to the sault the first day ; 
and after that, if he pass it, he must yet look to fight every day, 
and to have battles offered him without end. And as our forti- 
fications are not so easy to be beaten as you think, so, though 
they were never so strong, it is not England’s profession to trust 
in lime and stone. And if there were want of anything when 
you were there, be you assured, it hath been seen and redressed 
since; for your sudden attempt in England, to be plain with 
you, warned us in some things; and therefore we say to you as 
our friend, England needeth at this day as little to care as any 
other realm.”—Calais Papers, No. 121. It is to be hoped that 
much of this is as true in the nineteenth century as in the 
sixteenth. 

The present volume is not less—perhaps it is even more—inte- 
resting than the others of the same series already published, in the 
pictures which it affords of personal character. If it does not throw 
much light on the policy and the difficult position of Charles V., 
still we have some graphic sketches of the man in that state of 
bodily weakness with mental strength which led him wisely to 
betake himself betimes to Yuste :— 

Gentlemen of his chamber report that the French Ambassador has been of 
late with the Emperor, who used very quick language to him, saying, “ Mons., 
in France and in Almaine I am dead once in a fortnight, or once in three 
weeks. True it is, I am oft sick, and could many times, in my pains, be con- 
tent it were God’s will to take me from this painful life. But when my pains 
do cease, and I hear that in France it hath been noised 1 was dead or could 
not live, I pluck a good heart to me again, and think I find no physic that 
doth me more good than this my mind and desire to disappoint others that so 
fain would have me gone. Mons. Ambassador, I am, as you see, alive; and 
see that you tell your master, if he will not let me alone, Tam like enough to 
live to put him to further trouble than everI did his father.”—(Foreign 
Papers, No. 391.) 

At Luxemburg, gout in the hands and shoulders, and “a 
grudging of a fever” prevented his seeing the English Ambas- 
sadors; and the taking of pills, which made him weak, postponed 
the audience for several days. When at last they were ad- 
mitted— 

The Emperor addressed Morysine in Italian, as his Majesty was not able to 
speak loud, and Dudley, by reason of an extreme cold and murre, not being 

le to hear him ; but yet though very hoarse at the beginning, when he came 
to name his enemy, he spake so loud that Dudley might easily hear what he 
said. The Emperor stood stiff upon his honour... .. In all the time of 
Morysine’s being in Germany he has never seen the Emperor so nigh gone, 
never so dead in the face, his hand never so lean, pale, and wan ; his eyes, 
that were wont to be full of life when all the rest had yielded to sickness, wi 
then heavy and dull, and as nigh death in their look as ever he saw any. . 
according to appointment, his Majesty goes away to-morrow, hardly believes 
he will come alive to Brussels: has often seen him very evil, but never half so 
nigh the pit as now.—(No. 611.) 


It was no means the last apparent sign of approaching 
death, the end really came. 

In these despatches we see him also taking the part of his 
cousin Mary in her evil days. He complained to Dr. Wotton of 
the persecution which she was made to suffer by being forbidden 
to attend mass. “Is it not enough that mine aunt, her mother, 
was evil entreated by the King that dead is, but my cousin must 
be worse ordered by councillors now? I bad rather she died a 
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thousand deaths than that she should forsake her faith and mine.” 
In his reply, Dr. Wotton attempted the ment which has 
found a recent advocate in Mr. Froude. “In England there 
is but one king, and the king hath but one law to rule all his 
subjects by. The Lady Mary, being no king, must content her- 
self to be a subject.” But, without waiting for the sway of the 
Bloody Queen, the English logician proceeded to lay bare his 
weak side to the Emperor by a request for Chamberlain to have 
the English service in his own house without access of strangers. 
“English service in Flanders,” quoth he, “speak not of it. I 
will suffer none to use any doctrine or service in Flanders that is 
not allowed of the Church.”—(No. 393.) The portraits of 
Henry II. and his mistress, the Duchess of Valentinois (Diana 
of Poitiers), are much less marked, while Catherine of Medici, 
his wife, is searcely mentioned except at the birth of her children. 
But, as we might expect, it is the personal character of the 
ambassadors which comes out most forcibly in these papers, and 
the despatches of each (whether Masone, Morysine, Wotton, or 
others) have their own peculiar marks. Some are mere diplo- 
matists ; some are dull; some are absorbed apparently by their own 
concerns rather than those of their country ; some are promoters 
of learning and collectors of books. But all have one thing in 
common—their complaint that their “diets” are always in 
arrears, that they are driven to borrow, and that the means of 
borrowing fail them. Under these vexations some are cheerful 
and even gay, others querulous and in a high degree undignified. 
Still, their constant murmurs show the want of credit then attach- 
ing to the English Government. If the ambassadors sought to 
borrow, they could only do so at ruinous rates of usury, amounting 
to sixteen, eighteen, or twenty, in some cases even to forty per 
cent. Hence their eagerness to be recalled is not surprising. 
Sir Jobn Masone, while thanking Cecil for his readiness in 
recalling him, adds, that for the present he denies himself in 
favour of his colleague, Sir William Pickering, who— 
with weeping eyes hath so earnestly declared the necessity of his return 
into England, as I have adventured for him that that few would do for 
their friends—which is my life. And the rather have I done it, for that he 
hath laid his honesty to pledge to be here again within three weeks, which 
time I intend to pass in some village with mine ass, which I am enjoined to 
suck in mine old days. If the nurse’s milk, as physicians say, do much to 
the nature of the child, you shall see me grow to be a witty man. (No. 392.) 


But if Wotton and Masone often complain, the most constantly 
importunate is Sir Richard Morysine :— 

Last Sunday Wotton departed for England: tarries his good hour, still 
looking for the delightful letters that shall call him to follow. Beseeches 
them (the Council) to remember that, though the skies in these parts afford 
plenty of frost, cold, and snow, yet there falls no manna whereon to feed, but 
such as ready money fetches out of the market—a cater that had been out of 
his service seven months agone, but that he finds sueh as will lend, and he is 
afraid they shall be driven to seek such as be able to pay. Their lordships 
must pardon need : he has so oft put his suits in the latter end of his letters 
and seen them speed so evil that he has now changed their place, and hopes 
their honours at the last will help to change his luck. (Ne. 443.) 

But ina large number of his letters Morysine’s complaints do 
- wey as in this instance, merely a preface to a long political 
patch. 

The religious controversies of the time take up no large space 
in these papers; still there is enough of bad passions on both 
sides, and ot irreverence at least on one. Gardiner’s deposition 
from the See of Winchester is mentioned by the Council to 
Morysine in a despateh, in which they say that— 

In the very process of his defence he misused himself so much, as if his 
crime to which he answered had not been sufficient to have taken his bishopric 
away. His lewd behaviour and disobedience in excusing of disobedience, 
would not permit him to remain a Bishop at liberty, which could not be an 
obedient subject at a bar. He railed upon his judges, sought to defame the 
whole estate of the realm, and in the whole showed himself a subject utterly 
given to disquiet. 

The following attempt at a jest from Sir John Masone is per- 
haps not seemly :—* I hang here now altogether in the expecta- 
tion of Mr. Pickering’s return; and never looked the Jew so 
much for his Messias, as I do for him; trusting, nevertheless, 
shortly to have better accompt of his coming than the Jew is 
like to have of Messias.” But irreverence is too mild a term 
for thoughts and words so essentially blasphemous as those which 
are quoted by Morysine in No. 343 :— 

As touching the General Council, it is begun thus: a few Italian Bishops 
were there, and invited the Holy Ghost to a mass, which done, he had leave 
to go whither he would. Wise men say the Holy Ghost knew they meant 
either no council, or one to oppugn the truth and to establish wickedness and 
error, and therefore he came no more to mass than he meaneth to be at their 
Council. It had been much to have brought him to mass, that never was at 
none since he was the Holy Ghost—more to have made him wait upon 
Bishops that send him away ere he be come to them. 

Morysine makes much of the prohibition issued by the French 
King, that none were to speak evil of the English for their reli- 
gion, and augurs from it the rapid conversion of the nation 
ee 337); and it is amusing to read a eulogy from Hailes to 

il, of the fervency and earnestness of the Augsburg Pro- 
testants in their religion ‘“ when the Emperor was present.” He 
“ig sure yesterday there were, in a little church of the Pro- 
testants, not so big as the Parliament-house, about 6000 persons, 
—- being purposely made round about, as be used in England 
‘at disguisings.” (No. 328.) 

Many other subjects of interest remain, most of which are 
indicated in Mr. ‘Turnbull’s excellent preface. Of the general 
execution of the work we will only say that it ought to put to 
shame—though we do not imagine that it will—the authors and 


endorsers of the miserable calumny which could charge any man 
of decent honesty with a tendency to destroy or mutilate papers 
that might not tally with his own way of thinking. Mr. Turn- 
bull has executed his task admirably, and with perfect fairness, 
as even the extracts which we have given will show. It is not 
to be imagined that he, or any one else who cares to distinguish 
between right and wrong, could have done otherwise. His 
fairness, then, he shares with others; but it may be doubted 
whether many possess his abilities for executing with clearness 
and judgment a task in a special degree irksome and repulsive, 
and, to any but men of his energy, of overwhelming labour. To 
have thus edited one such series, and then to be freed from 
further drudgery at a beggarly recompense, can, in one point of 
view, excite no regret. 


LORD CRANBORNE’S HISTORICAL ESSAYS.* 
essayists are a class whom it is rather difli- 


cult to criticise, because they bear a false resemblance to 
another class of writers, with whom they have really nothing in 
common. At first sie, they look like historians on a small 
scale. But it would be very erroneous to judge them by the 
same standard, or to require of them the same species of success. 
They have important functions of their own to perform, and, as 
Lord Macaulay sufliciently showed, they can attain to a ve 
brilliant excellence ; but neither their functions nor their exce 
lence are those of the historian. It is not their part to disinter 
new facts, or to elaborate new theories of history. The process 
of rehabilitation which is the peculiar mania of the present day, 
eannot be applied with success either to persons or to causes by 
the essayist ; because the limits of an essay give no room forthe 
necessary exhibition of proofs. The utmost stretch of novelt, 
which is permitted to him is the grouping together cckpouledeal 
facts in a new way, and applying to them a new philosophy of 
explanation. His real office is to carry the facts of history to 
numberless minds which they would never reach at all without 
his aid. His function is to manufacture the raw material which 
the researches of others have collected into a form in which a 
lazy or a busy age can consume it. At the present pace at which 
the world is going, human life is far too short to suffer the mass 
of active men to study anything thoroughly ; and if they are to 
be acquainted with any of the details of history at all beyond 
those which they learn at school, they must be indebted for it to 
the writers whose business it is to compress history into a com- 
t and readable form. Every one ought to know something of 
the details of the history of France; but who that has any ot 
engrossing employment is equal even to a superficial study of 
seven or eight shelves full of Memoires pour servir? A hiero- 
po is needed to stand between the dusty oracle and its indo- 
ent inquirers, who shal] undertake the labour of bringing down 
he lengthy utterances to the level of their intelligence or their 
isure. 

Tried by this standard, Lord Cranborne has produced a series 
of historical essays of great merit. They are written upon 
periods belonging—with the exception of one upon Agnes Sorel 
—exclusively to the section of history which Mr. Hallam has 
divided off as modern ; but, with this limitation, they are not con- 
fined to any special period or country. He appears to have 
directed his attention more especially to French Tesuey, but he 
has not neglected Spain, Italy, or Russia. Like most English- 
men, he appears to shrink from the chaotic details and un- 
fascinating heroes of German history, but otherwise his interests 
are catholic enough. His style is admirably adapted for con- 
veying information and impressing it on the piedwhene shrewd 
and simple and jealous of needless ornament. He has adhered 
with severity to the conception which he has formed of an 
essayist’s part, and studiously avoids all episodes and irrelevant 
discussions. He will not give in to the ordinary practice of 
review writers, who are always afraid that plain facts and calm 
opinions will tire their readers, and think it necessary occa- 
sionally to beguile the weary path of history with a display of 
literary fireworks. Neither will he make the essay a vehicle of 
party propagandism. Excepting the fact that he is an English- 
man and a Protestant, it would be impossible to discover from his 
writings that he belongs to any party or entertains any sharply 
defined political opinions. He approaches the most exciting ques- 
tions of modern politics in a spirit of absolute neutrality,and writes 
of the convulsions that have disturbed Europe with as little bias 
as if he were describing the late Chinese revolution and the suc- 
cesses of Prince Kung. Of course this impartiality deprives his 
compositions necessarily of whatever attractions one-sided judg- 
ments may have for headlong partisans. But he gives them, by 
this abstinence, a permanent, instead of a merely transient value. 
There are few forms of political pamphlet so effective as that 
which mirrors the present in cunningly com pictures of 
the past. Without openly pointing its moral, or avowing the 
lurking purpose, it conveys to the reader’s mind the desired 
political doctrines, in a form which does not suggest to him to 
protect himself from proselytism. But this device is necessarily 
ruinous to historical truth, and has more confusion in the 
minds of the mass of Englishmen, as to the facts of history, than 
any other souree of error. Lord Cranborne is wholly free from 


the reproach of disguising a pamphlet as an essay. Several 


® Historical Sketches and Reviews. By Viscount Cranborne. London: 
J. Mitchell. 1862. 
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essays which appear in this volume in reference to the later his- 


tory of the Bourbon dynasty in France, display this impar- 
tiality in a more marked degree than could have been expected 


from a writer of the present generation. The Essays on Italy 
will be read with interest for the same reason. he author 
writes in part from information collected personally in Italy, 
and the truth upon Italian questions has been so distorted by 
the keen partisanship of every one who has dealt with the 
subject, that the testimony of a clear-minded and neutral witness 
is of no small importance. 

The Essays are in themselves a valuable contribution to their 

articular class of literature ; but they derive a peculiar interest 

rom a circumstance to which Lord Cranborne alludes in his 
preface :— 

Defects of style and i will no doubt be found in every page of 
this work. I must hope, therefore, that my readers will take into considera- 
tion the fact that from my earliest childhood I have been blind, and that all 
my impressions have been derived from the lips and through the eyes of 
others. I prefer to take my position among the blind volunteers of litera- 
ture, rather than avail myself of the proferred assistance of numerous ee | 
friends who would gladly have lent me their valuable aid in putting a po! 
on my crude and imperfect essays. 

It is impossible to read the book through, bearing this fact in 
mind, without being amazed at the powers of memory which so 
wide a grasp of historical knowledge under such circumstances 
implies. The accuracy with which the author’s facts are re- 
counted, and the judgment with which they are arranged, 
would have been noticeable in an ordinary case as constituting 
the intrinsic value of the book, and its real recommen- 
dation to that large class of persons who will read an 
historical sketch and will not read a history; but in the 
present case they indicate an extraordinary development of 
the faculty which is the most important an historical writer 
can possess. For the purposes of clear and lucid narrative, no 
amount of authorities on the shelves of a library are equal in 
value to a memory in which the authorities are accessible at once 
without the laborious aid of catalogue and index. In his preface, 
Lord Cranborne intimates that he has been for some time collect- 
ing materials for the prosecution of historical labours upon a 
more extended scale. if he carries out this intention, these essays 
give every promise that he will do so with eminent success. 
Impartiality of temper and thorough mastery of his field of 
research are the two great qualifications for a true historian ; 
though in our days we have been accustomed to see some of the 
claimants to that name eke out their deficiencies in this respect 
by the arts of the novelist or the platform orator. Lord Cran- 
borne, in his criticism on Prescott, to whose example he natu- 
rally looks, gives token of a truer appreciation of an historian’s 
character: and if he aids in bringing back his countrymen to a 
severer standard of historical excellence, he will have done no 
trivial service to the science to which he has devoted himself. 
He will do a still better service to society at large in continuing 
to give, as he has already given by this work, an example of the 
uses to which wealth and leisure may be put. There is much 
work for literature which poor and busy men cannot do, and 
which is not done by those who are free from these drawbacks 

uite as abundantly as might be expected. Political volunteers 
rom the wealthier classes are numerous enough ; but the literary 
volunteers are a comparatively scanty band. The spectacle of 
historical labours nen ter“ for the mere love of them, with 
so much success, and under circumstances of some discourage- 
ment, is a welcome one. We are glad to see from the words 
“‘ first series” on his title-page, that Lord Cranborne’s great his- 
torical aptitudes are not to remain unemployed for the future ; 
and, besides the additional Essays which those words promise, 
we hope in due time to welcome from his pen some work of a 
more important and comprehensive character. 


EARLE’S LEGENDS OF ST. SWITHUN AND ST. MARY 
OF EGYPT.* 


Sey publication by Mr. Earle, who was formerly Professor 
of Anglo-Saxon at Oxford, is noticeable on three several 
accounts —first, for the process employed in producing these 
admirable facsimiles of some — fragments of Old 
English ; secondly, for the philological value and interest of the 
fragments themselves; and lastly, for the editor’s historical and 
biographical essay on St. Swithun and his times. On all these 
points we may say a few words. 

The process by which these facsimiles are engraved promises 
to be the most useful of all the applications of the science of pho- 
tography that have yet been attempted. Our readers are pro- 
bably acquainted with the specimen of the art which is before 
the world in the facsimile of the Domesday-Book of Cornwall. 
The method is extensively employed for chartographic purposes 
under Sir Henry James, at the Ordnance Survey Office, South- 
ampton; and Mr. Earle’s Anglo-Saxon facsimiles have been 
executed for the present work by the officers of that establish- 
ment. The peculiarity of the process is, that when once the 
pe has been transferred to the zinc plate, impressions 
rom it can be multiplied indefinitely by the common operation 
of printing, like any ordinary engraving. Thus we have the 
accuracy of photography coubined with unlimited facility of 


bad Legends of Saint Swithun and Sancta Maria Atgyptiaca. With 
Photozincographic Facsimiles; with Elucidations and an Essay by John 
Earle, M.A. Lenten: Longmans. 1861. 


cheap reproduction, and with the certainty that the copies (which 
are taken with printer’s ink) will never fade away. It need not 
be pointed out how great an advance this is upon the simple 
photographic process, and still more upon the older methods of 
producing facsimiles, such as lithography or cutting special founts 
of type. ‘‘ Photograms,” says Mr. Earle, “ are made by the action 
of the sun’s light, and each copy is the subject of a distinct chemical 
experiment, whereas are multiplied, like news- 
papers, at each turn of the printing press.” The editor of the 
volume before us tells us that he made an unsuccessful attempt to 
produce his facsimiles by pure photography. The new process 
allows him to lay before the public, not merely a specimen- 

of his Anglo-Saxon manuscripts, which is the most that the 
expense of a will permit, but a complete facsimile of 
the whole. Perhaps we nnght differ from Mr. Earle in the 
opinion that “Saxon, to be really and concretely known, ought 
to be known in its own original garb.” For all that we can see, 
these Old English legends, now given to us in facsimile, would 
have been just as useful had they been printed in modern type. 
No one, indeed, who uses this volume will ever do more than 
refer to the facsimile plates as curiosities. Even Anglo-Saxon 
scholars will prefer to read the text in the perspicuous modern 
typography which the editor has considerately provided on the 
opposite pages to his literal translation. There is no reason that 
a man who knows Anglo-Saxon should be also a paleographer. 
Again, the intrinsic value of these particular legends is scarcely 
worth the trouble of representing them in facsimile. It is not 
like, for example, an ancient codex of the Scriptures, in which 
every mark, and sign, and line, and dot, may be of extreme im- 
portance. Not even such a painstaking facsimile as that of the 
Codex Alexandrinus will quite satisfy the critical scholar. In a 
disputed passage of Biblical criticism, no one can trust anything 
short of a photographic copy of the original; but in these 
Legends of St. Swithun and St. Mary of Egypt we should be 
quite willing to trust a transcript vouched for by the honesty 
and skill of such an editor as Mr. Earle. 

Still, as our author is evidently an enthusiast in his particular 
line of study, we have no wish to dismount him from his hobby. 
We will even allow him to call his work in triumphant cnplials 
“a microcosm of Eneuisc,” and to repudiate for the rest of 
the volume the more modern termination of this epithet. So, 
too, he shall be free, so far as we are concerned, to spell his 
hero’s name SwiShun throughout the book, and to express his 
regrets that the letter “Thorn” has been allowed to fall into 
disuse. ‘The old Runic symbol ‘Thorn’ (he tells us)—the 
Northern 6—was gradually dropped amidst the flood of Conti- 
nental fashion that set in after the Conquest; but it ought to be 
revived even now, either in its original form, or in that of its 
Latin-sprung representative 8. It is hardly more than a gene- 
ration since ‘ Thorn’ became finally extinct. The abbreviation 
‘ye’ for ‘the’ owed its origin to the genuine ‘pe’.” For our 
own part, we think we do very well without the letter Thorn; 
and when we remember that Caxton, in printing his Golden 
Legend, in 1483, was content to this saint’s name Swythune, 
or Swythyne, we do not see muc me | that English prin- 
ters will revive the obsolete symbol after a disuse of nearly 400 
years. It is not a little curious that Anglo-Saxon scholars are 
very apt to take up orthographic crotchets of this kind. For 
instance, the present distinguished Professor of Old English in 
the University of Copenhagen is remarkable, among other eccen- 
tricities of spelling modern English, for writing and pronouncing 
the city of his adoption as ‘“‘ Cheapinghaven.” Herein, however, 
he differs from Mr. Earle, who tells us that Kiébenhavn is “ pro- 
nounced by the Swedes precisely as we ar omg Chippenham.” 

The fragments here edited by Mr. Earle are merely half-a- 
dozen odd leaves which have been accidentally preserved in the 
library of Gloucester Cathedral. They are valuable, not merely 
as specimens of “ the Augustan Age of Saxon,” ‘“‘ when the lan- 
guage was at the highest condition of development,” but as ad- 
ditions to the comparatively small amount of the Old English 
literature which has survived. Mr. Earle assigns the year 985, 
in the early part of the reign of AZthelred, as the probable date 
of the three leaves concerning the “translation” of St. Swithun. 
This fragment makes no substantial addition to the facts alread 
known about that worthy ; but its editor claims for it the merit 
of being a good sample of the thought and expression of that 
age, and a genuine product of the mind of the tenth century. 

1e other fragment, containing part of the mythical story of St 
Mary of Egypt, is older both in diction and handwriting, 
may be taken as a work of the early part of the same century. 

he almost total disappearance of the literature of the Anglo- 
Saxons is not difficult to account for. In Mr. Earle’s words, it 
“ first ceased to grow, and then ceased to be cared for, while the 
taste of the nation had set in a new direction.” Doubtless the 
old English parchments became less and less esteemed when the 
educated classes preferred to the national speech “the foreign 
French and the artificial Latin.” The present Editor says that 
alarge numberof the few fragments of Saxon manuscriptsthat have 
come down to us have been only saved by beingused up in medieval 
book-covers ; and he recommends a strict search for similar 
treabures whenever an ancient binding is repaired or renewed. 
The six leaves now edited seem to have on used as fly-leaves for 
the Cathedral register—whence comes the-alternative title of 
“Gloucester Fragments,” prefixed to the volume now before us. 
These specimens of Old English will doubtless be found very useful, 
as here edited, to students of that tongue. Mr. Earle gives a 
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literal word-for-word translation, which enables a learner almost 
to dispense with a dictionary ; and a metrical life of St. Swithun, 
hitherto unpublished, is added as a third specimen of the language 
in a somewhat later form than the two others. The few notes 
accompanying Mr. Earle’s literal translations are useful and full 
of curious matter, philological and archeological. Such, for 
instance, is the one on the fact that the scribe calls Win- 
chester merely Ceastre, dropping the prefix. This is an additional 
proof that each great city in the tenth century was called the 
ceaster of its own county. Chester has lost its distinguishing 
title altogether. Again, the Editor points out that Richard- 
son gives a wrong etymology for the word “ wainscot.” This 
word comes from “ wah,” Saxon for a timber structure—a word 
which disappeared when masonry became more common than 
wood-work, and when weal, meaning originally a wall of stone 
or earth, came to include the other material as well. It is 
curious enough to find the hagiographer of the tenth centu 
looking back to the time when England was “ merry England,” 
just like a sentimentalist of the present day. The legend ends 
in these words :—‘‘ And we say, in sooth, that the time was 
happy” [ge-saelig—which has now come, according to Dean 
Trench, to mean ‘silly’], “and winsome in Angel-cynne, then 
when King Eadgar furthered Christendom.” In the circum- 
stance of this expression, “‘ Angel-cynne,” occurring in a West- 
Saxon homily and in the laudation of a West-Saxon king, 
Mr. Earle sees an early testimony to Anglian preponderance. 
“‘The Saxons called their nation Angel-cyn, =a their speech 
Englise.” The fragments of the legend or homily of St. Mary 
of Egypt are less valuable than the story of St. Swithun, except 
that, in-a philological point of view, they supply several entirely 
new words to the limited vocabulary of the Anglo-Saxon speech, 
and some good examples of early grammatical forms. We 
cannot understand, by the way, why, in his literal translation 
of these leaves, Mr. Earle consistently renders the words halgan 
Godes cennestran in Latin, as “ holy dei genetrix,” instead of in 
English. The effect of the sudden insertion of these two Latin 
words, in their proper cases as governed by the context, in the 
midst of a continuous English narrative is almost ludicrous. So 
again we find this mongrel sentence, “ Thou, glorious Ladye, 

uz verum Deum, after fleshly birth didst bear.” Is it supposed 
that the doctrine involved in these expressions is less intelligible 
if veiled in Latin? We have not followed the Editor in calling 
St. Mary of Egypt by the Latin form S. Maria Agyptiaca. 
This saint is by no means an uncommon one in medieval Hnglish 
hagiography. She occurs, for instance, in ancient stained glass 
windows. 


Mr. Earle’s somewhat ambitious essay on the Life and Times 
of St. Swithun is the longest, but perhaps the least satisfactory, 
part of the volume. So little is really known of the good saint, 
that it is tedious to wade through a mass of more’ or less pro- 
bable conjecture. The facts of St. Swithun’s life seem to be 
that he was born near Winchester about the year 800—that he 
became a monk, and afterwards prior, of the old abbey of that 
city, and was chosen by King Ecgberht the Bretwalda to be 
tutor of his son thelwulf, heir to the throne of Wessex. From 
852 to 863, when he died, Swithun was Bishop of Winchester. 

e distinguished himself as an architect by building a bridge of 
stone, and a tower to his cathedral, and as a Minister of State 
both to Athelwulf and his successor, Zthelbald. In 971, more 
than a century after his death, he was exhumed, and ,“trans- 
lated” and beatified by his successor, the famous Bishop A®thel- 
wold, in the time of Archbishop St. Dunstan. Ridiculing, with 
Godwin De Presulibus, the idea taken up by Lord Campbell, 
that Swithun was Athelwulf’s “‘ Chancellor,” in the modern sense 
of the word, Mr. Earle claims for him the credit of havin 
had a great share in the administration of that King’s policy, an 
especially in the education of his youngest son, the Great Alfred. 
Indeed, he surmises that Swithun was Alfred's companion in his 
journey to Rome in 853, though the Saxon Chronicle says 
nothing about it. And he also argues that A®thelwulf’s much- 
debated dedication of the tenth of his land as tithes to religious 

urposes, in the year 855 (when the Northmen first wintered in 
Bngland), was due to Swithun’s advice. “This was,” he says, 
“the culminating point of Swithun’s policy.” Equally baseless 
is the hypothesis that Swithun was the “intermediary,” the 
* prudent counsellor and successful diplomat” who averted civil 
war when Athelwulf returned from his pilgrimage to Rome, 
bringing with him as wife the Frankish Princess Judith. It is 
more certain, we think, that Swithun’s name continued to be 
held in affectionate reverence among the people; and this pro- 
bably led to his beatification by popular consent. The formal 
process of canonization had not yet been introduced. We await 
with curiosity Mr. Earle’s promised Introduction to the Saxon 
Chronicles for the reasons which induce him to believe that the 
hand of St. Swithun can be traced in one of them. We shall 
not follow the editor into his somewhat superfluous disquisitions 
on monasticism, ecclesiastical miracles, and the character of 
Dunstan. Those who will read this essay are not likely to 
regard the religion of the ninth and tenth centuries with the 
narrow prejudices of Exeter Hall. The writer is quite out of 
his element in attempting to give a vivid description of the 
ceremonies of St. Swithun’s translation. He breaks out, for 
example, into the following indescribably grotesque English 
hexameters as a translation of a metrical Latin chronicle :— 


A’ many were present beside chief lords and leaders in battle, 
Ealdormen, Segnas, and eke most of the eorlas of England, 
In captive procession by the busy benevolent bishop. 
Finally, he discusses the legend which connects St. Swithun 
with forty i of rain, and decides that it is wholly without 
foundation. It is to be regretted, on the whole, that the philology 
of this book has not been kept separate from historical and theo- 
logical speculations. 


VARIA®* 


N these Essays, which, if we mistake not, are partially repri 
I we have a welcome expression of the enlightened ad bere 
thought of France. It is as apparent in the treatment of home 
topics as in dealing with a class of subjects the interest in which 
transcends the bounds of a single nationality. Side by side 
with unsparing, but moderate, criticism of the Imperial system 
and of defects in the national character and institutions, the reader 
will find a liberality and an absence of prejudice in the tone 
adopted towards other nations, too seldom to be met with 
in a French writer. There is a piquancy in the writi 
of our neighbours, when they are content to lay aside the 
tone of ineffable superiority they usually affect towards 
foreigners, which is delightful from its very rarity. No- 
thing but the overweening egotism by which their pages 
are usually marred could neutralize the charm which in- 
telligence, vivacity, and rfect powers of expression com- 
bine to impart. Towards England in particular, the tone 
adopted in this volume is just what might be expected 
from a party which retains in all its freshness the love of freedom 
and constitutional government. Here, at all events, we have a 
writer who does us ample justice, without underrating the great- 
ness of his own country. Perhaps we ought hardly to acquit 
him of a touch of sarcasm in comparing the readiness to fight for an 
idea, so characteristic of France, with those substantial and blood- 
less conquests upon which the mind of England is unceasingly 
bent. It is not often that we find a Frenchman who can admit the 
happy effects of our “ self-government,” our mechanical genius, 
our naval greatness, our superior aptitude for planting colonies, 
and expanding them judicious management into loyal and 
thriving communities. To most Frenchmen the history of our 
colonial empire is the history of their own humiliation. They 
cannot forget that we filched Malta, and supplanted them in 
India and ale Still fewer are willing to allow that their own 
attempts to follow our example have hitherto proved, as in the 
case of Algeria, nothing but costly failures. 

The most striking of these essays, as well as the most interest- 
ing to an Englishman, is that on the “ Future of the Euro 
Nations.” In it the writer discusses the capacity which each of 
the great nations of the European family possesses for planting 
colonies, and the necessary conditions for carrying out that 
operation with permanent success. There must be ample 
space ; there must be a fertile soil which the immigrants may 
gradually bring into cultivation ; and, to allow of their doing so, 
the climate must be temperate. Unless there are lands to be culti- 
vated, and men to cultivate them, there can be no considerable 
increase of population. Where there is no rapid increase of 
population, there is no likelihood of the growth of an important 
nation. The prospects of the European nations are briefly re- 
viewed. Russia is a growing State, which will increase in num- 
bers as the vast deserts of which it in great part consists are 
brought into cultivation. But its “future,” according to the 
view propounded here, is to remain, as atthe present day, a com- 
pact mass, wedged in and held together by its outlying depen- 
dencies. Poland is the only quarter in which any separation from 
the body of the empire is probable. From Germany, a continuous 
stream of emigration annually flows across the Atlantic, but the 
Germans own no colonial territories, and they are destined 
to be feeders rather than founders of new nations. Sweden 
and Norway have still vast tracts within their own border to 
reclaim from the waste. France, Spain, and Portugal possess 
or have possessed colonial territories of vast extent, but neither 
Algeria, Brazil, nor Mexico are destined to be the cradles 
of new nations. The two latter will go on increasing in popu- 
lation but slowly, on account of the heat of the climate, which 

revents Europeans from engaging in field-work. This 


is not the only obstacle to the development of Algeria. There . 


are other and more fatal ones. he first is the pastoral 
system in vogue among the Arab tribes. They cannot 
be brought to settle down to agriculture. Nor is there much 
chance of their nature and habits being permanently influenced 
by contact with their French masters, who form a mere minority 
in the land. They cannot be made Frenchmen without being 
made Christians, and of this there seems very little prospect at 
a The third, and perhaps the greatest, obstacle to the 

ealthy growth of this dependency, is the system of excessive cen- 
tralization which has been imported from France, and which 
paralyses that freedom of action and individual energy which 
are the life of colonies. Glancing at Asia, the author of this 
article speculates as to the part which European nations 
may be hereafter called on to play in that quarter of the 


*® Varia: Morale — Politique — Littérature. Paris: Michel Lévy. 
London: Jeffs. 1861. 
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lobe. They are more likely, he thinks, to intervene for 
the dismemberment of effete empires than to perpetuate 
themselves there in new nations. Their mission is rather 
to hold possession as the dominant race (dominer en conquérant), 
than to be the founders of settlements stamped with the im- 
ene of their own nationality. Finally, there are the United 

tes, whose Anglo-Saxon origin brings them within the pur- 
view of European nations. They will doubtless go on increasing 
their population with extraordinary rapidity, but it may be ques- 
dank w hetherthey will be, two centuries hence, the most powerful 
nation of the wel. Intestine strife may not be a serious drain 
on the population, especially if all the battles in the present 
struggle resemble Bull’s Run ; but it is absurd to underrate, as 
this article does, the nature of the breach between the North and 
the South. 

Having by this exhaustive process shown the obstacles 
which oppose themselves to the growth of new nations of 
European race, our essayist draws the conclusion that there 
are only three large countries where they can arise—South 
Africa, Canada, and the temperate regions of Australia, with 
New Zealand, all of which, he remarks, belong to England. Add 
to this the probable development in the United States, and there 
isevery prospect of the Anglo-Saxon race preponderating over 
every other on the face of the globe. These are “great ex- 
pectations ” for England. Can France, or any coalition of nations, 
thwart them? Even supposing our maritime superiority lost, 
could France supply the qualities for colonization which England 
so eminently possesses? Her inability to do so is cand:dly 
admitted. Instead of being, as England is, the most pro- 
lific nation of the world, she is the least prolific of any. Her 
avriculture makes little progress, and consequently the growth 
of population is inconsiderable. She must keep her sons to 
defend an extended frontier, instead of sending them to seek 
their fortunes in other climes. Could they be spared, they are 
not gifted with the love of adventure which is so strong in 
Englishmen, nor the solidity of character which keeps them 
English wherever they settle. But the main obstacle to the 
expansion of France is the high-pressure system of adminis- 
tration to which it is subject, and the absence of that un- 
restrained personal freedom which this country enjoys. The 
following is a summary of the aspect which the world 
will present some centuries hence. Some hundreds of mil- 
lions speaking the French and Portuguese languages will 
occupy an aggregate of countries thirty times as large as France. 
Two or three hundred millions of Russians will people.the ninth 
a of the globe. Three or four hundred a of Anglo- 

axons will occupy countries thirty-five times as large as France. 
France, in Europe and Africa, will exhibit some fifty or sixty 
millions—not a very brilliant future, compared with the esti- 
mated development of other nations. She must content herself, 
her prophet suggests in a very eloquent strain of irony, with that 
empire of art and taste in which she has succeeded the Greece 
of ancient times. A poor consolation for the growing influence 
of the maritime Rome of to-day, and a poor equivalent for the 
sound development which might await her under more liberal 
and less centralizing institutions. 

The contributions to this volume are not all of equal interest. 
That on Judicial Reform is ably written, and couched in mode- 
rate language. Its complaint is twofold—first, that the constant 
change and fluctuation in the personnel of the magistrates, as 
well as the confusion of judicial with administrative functions, 
is injurious to the interests of justice; and, secondly, that the 
encroachments of the préfet do not leave due latitude of juris- 
diction to the ordinary tribunals. Cases of dispute between citizens 
and the State especially should be decided by the latter and not by 
the “administration” or authority wielded by the préfet. The 
immunity from actions at law which functionaries enjoy, is 
another point in the system calling for reform. But the most 
interesting part of this article is that in which the working of 
trial by jury in France is discussed. Although the opinion is 
expressed that it would not be wise to dispense with it, it is 
admitted to be a partial failure. This is the more remarkable 
as coming from a writer who evidently has strong liberal 
and constitutional sympathies. The practical effect of trial 
by jury in France has been, we are told,*to render the 
punishment of crime unequal and uncertain. It varies to 
a@ very startling degree with the varying temperament and 
standards of judgment of the local juror. A crime which 
meets with severe punishment in the North, incurs comparatively 
slight penalties, or escapes with impunity, in the South or West. 
In some places, the average of acquittals does not exceed nine 
per cent., while in others it rises to thirty-nine per cent. Such 
an enormous disproportion may well create anxiety. Two sug- 
gestions are thrown out with a view to obtain greater uniformity 
of decision on the part of juries. The first is, that the list of 
qyroes should be prepared under the superintendence of the 

epartment of Justice, instead of-by the provincial and local 
authorities. The second is, that a limit should be put to the right 
of challenge. At present, this right amounts to a positive abuse. 
The advocate is able to reject, precisely on account of their 
qualifications, those very men who ought, in the interests of 
Justice and society, to undertake the functions of a juror. It is 

uite possible to give the accused every guarantee for an impar- 
trial of his ease, without according to his counsel the privi- 
ge of peremptorily excluding all the best elements froma jury. 

The remaining essays in this volume are, for the most part, 


devoted to the subject of French politics. That on “ Aristoer 
and Democracy” contains an elaborate argument in favour 
a fusion of the higher and lower classes. Social!y, there is far 
less distinction of caste in France than in England; but between 
the rm of the Faubourg and St. Antoine there is a gulf 
fixed. The purer and better elements of either creed might be 
blended in a class recruited from each extreme. An “aristo- 
democracy” as it is inappropriately christened, would be a 
guarantee of order and liberty. This seems to us a fanciful 
way of stating an undoubted truth. Such a fusion as is here 
indicated must be the work of time, and the result of the 
clear perception, on the part of high as well as low, that their in- 
terests, instead of conflicting, mutually harmonize. The same 
means for attaining this a may not suit every nation. In 
England the problem has been to some extent solved by the 
olitical wisdom with which the aristocracy have of late years 
identified their interests with those of the mass of their fellow 
countrymen. 

The essay on the “ Early Days of the Roman Empire” might 
be naturally assumed to have no bearing on the politics of the 
present day. But it is impossible to read it without recognising 
the indirect satire aimed in it at an Empire of more recent date, 
in which corruption and venality are not quite out of date, and 
a Senate may be found, if not slavish, very accommodating. 
This is a species of warfare at which French writers, from 
bishops downwards, are particularly adroit. But some amende, 
at all events, is made to the Imperial Government by the author 
of the concluding essay of this series. The concessions made 
last year on the subject of the Address are cordially welcomed, 
and their probable effects frankly discussed. But they are re- 
garded throughout as an instalment only of liberty, to be 
succeeded by others—a view which has been confirmed by recent 
events. 

Although the lion’s share of representation in this volume is 
allotted to politics, morality and literature are not utterly ig- 
nored. The first is represented by a contribution entitled“ De Droite 
et de Gauche,” which is nothing more than a string of fragmentary 
sentiments and moral reflections, none of them very striking or 
original. Nor is the light literature provided in “ Recollections of 
Germany” very amusing. We are reminded of a criticism of 
Mr. Canning’s on a sermon which, in spite of its brevity, he 
found very tedious. In like manner the slightness of this sketch 
of German life does not make it very lively reading. But there is 
at least this advantage about any French work of fiction—that if 

ou don’t laugh when and where the author intends you should, 

e supplies you nevertheless unconsciously with a good deal of 
diversion. Any reflection of French ideas and habits is more or 
less amusing. In this point of view, the “ Recollections of 
Germany” are not absolutely unreadable. 


CELEBRATED FRIENDSHIPS.* 


f ige system of bookmaking has positive as well as negative 
evils. If there is no harm in a book, and at the same time 
a good deal of information, we are apt to suppose that it is at 
least innocuous; but a mode of conveying knowledge and facts 
which shall confuse both for ever in the reader’s mind—which 
shall give him the impression of knowing something about certain 
persons and things, so as to destroy the fresh appetite of igno- 
rance, but convey this knowledge in such a way that nothing 
substantial or sure shall remain in the memory concerning them 
—is really an injury inflicted on the reading public. A jumble of 
biographies, thirty in all, designedly regardless of order or chro- 
nology, and arranged in pairs, with often only the pretence of a 
reason for their association, is certainly bookmaking of this con- 
fusing character. Mrs. ‘Thompson’s “Celebrated Friendships” 
contains a great deal of interesting information; it gives t 
characters and lives of many remarkable persons ; and so far as 
these are in the words or from the labours of original authors, who 
wrote the lives of particular people because it came in their way to 
know and care about them, there is much in these volumes of legiti- 
mate interest. But for getting any definite, distinct idea of. . 
the several personages brought before us, we could hardly 
imagine a worse or more clumsy machinery; while in many cases 
it is serving up worn-out subjects with such a mere sham and 
gloss of novelty as almost amounts to assurance. Thus, all that. 
is to be told of Coleridge and Charles Lamb has already been 
told several times; and mixing them together cannot really place 
either in anew light. So of Pope and Bolingbroke, Addison and 
Steele, Cowper and Mrs. Unwin. John Evelyn has been a 
favourite subject for years. Connecting him with Robert Boyle 
cannot elicit anything fresh about him. Mrs. Carter and Miss 
Talbot have long been favourites with the memorialists of female 
worth; and what new facts can we hope to find in these days 
about Marie Antoinette and the Princesse de Lamballe? 
There is perhaps the excuse that a writer might very well 
imagine the device a more plausible one than experiment proves 
it to be. Friendship is an attractive idea; and to show friends 
in their relation to each other, to bring men who were asso- 
ciates and a great deal to each other in life, together in a book, 
might seem a happy recipe for variety, even without the 
aid of fresh data, as placing in a new aspect and in an 
unexplored connexion, characters which have a just claim 


* Celebrated Friendships. By Mrs. Thompson. London: James Hogg 
and Son, 1861. 
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on our curiosity. But whether the result argues want of 
skill in the compiler, or whether the annals of friendship 
ate really more vague, meagre, and imperfect than could be | 

lieved except on actual trial, certain it is that we know very | 
ittle more about friendship in the abstract, or in its manifesta- 
tions, after reading two large volumes on the subject, than we | 
did to start with. It is quite remarkable how little remains to | 
be told of ever so real, genuine, and absorbing a relation 
of this kind. But the condition that the friends must be 
each of them distinguished men no doubt adds to—may 
indeed, constitute—the difficulty, and account for the failure. 
Distinguished men are mainly occupied in their own pursuits and 
affairs. They lead separate, distinct, and occupied lives. They | 
may contract friendships, but we see at once they are not the 
people to leave behind them records of close intercourse enough 
to fill the pages of a book. There is a gentle dependence 
in most friendships. One of the two contracting parties 
is commonly content with a subordinate part, and has 
leisure to be the confidant, the refuge, the repository, and the 
chronicler of the other—oflices which active business 
and the building up of a name do not often allow time for. A 
couple of great men, however friendly, unless they write letters 
to one another embodying their mutual regard, are not likely 
to give the annalist much to say on the head of friendship. 
The plan, however, having been formed, had to be carried 
out, and confusion is often the consequence—all that we see 
of the friendship being that we have to read two lives in 
alternate paragraphs, instead of by the more comfortable method 
of one at atime. There is often such an entanglement of gene- 
alogies, such a confusion of localities, such sudden transitions 
from one friend to the other, that we never quite know which 
the lady is engaged upon, whose grandmother of the two is 
the object of eulogy, or the text for moralisings on change and 
decay of manners, and the vices of our own times. 


Perhaps the use of the plan is that it furnishes an unlimited field | 
for digression—for by pothesis, conjecture, supposition of ee con- 
ceivable form. Thus, though we are told surprisingly little of what 
the friends really did, or said, or thought to and of each other, 
it is always open to the author to speculate on what it was likely 
or possible they might say or think when together, as—‘“ Then, | 
perhaps, the friends went over their cullege life.” “Then, 
perhaps, they would pass on.” ‘“ Many a talk can we suppose 
them to have had.” “Glad we may almost venture to assert.” 
“Garrick doubtless thought;” and soon. ‘The friends, indeed, 
are generally brought together by the same fancy which finds 
the conversation—* There they mizht probably be seen.” ‘It 
was probably one of these days,” &c. &e. Then there is the device 
of not only supposing what people did think, but what they did 
not—a range ot conjecture which certainly need have no limit. 
Thus Fulke Greville never could have foreseen that six years 
after a tournament in which he tilted with Sir Philip Sidney, 
“he should be carrying the funeral pall of his accomplished 
friend.” And Edward VI. never could have thought that “the 
site of Christ’s Hospital would have continued where it does 
till this day.” But, in fact, the original biographers having fur- 
nished all the facts, and allthelegitimateinferences from their facts, 
the only sphere left for originality to the deviser of this new system 
of classification is digression. Indeed, the whole of the writer's | 
own partis either superfluous and irrelevant, or mere conjecture. | 
She is a pupil of the topographical school of biographers which 
has come into fashion in our time, whose plan is carefully to get 
up localities, to ascertain to a nicety where people’s ancestors lived, 
chen they themselves were born, through what streets they 
went to school, in what especial fields they played, with the date 
and architecture of their own houses and those of their imme- 
diate friends—under the notion, apparently, that these particulars 
will throw a reliable light on the character, that facts will grow 
out of them, that, given place, date, and costume with sufficient 
accuracy, they shall not fail to tell us a great deal about the man. 
Indeed, where this is done by the hand ofa master of the art, pre- 
cision of statement on some points, a certain fastidious correct- 
nessof detail, and a happy picturesqueness of arrangement so affect 
us that we are very slow in discovering that the superstructure 
built on these groundworks is pure fancy, with no proper founda- 
tion of fact atall. The simple imitator, however, who regards the 
method from a business point of view as a notable aid to book- 
making, has not the same art to conceal art, and lets out the secret 
somewhat clumsily. We have an instance in the life of Kitty Clive, 
who is made, without much reason, to do duty as the friend of 
Garrick. Because it is possible that Mrs. Clive may have lived in 
New Fish-street or Fish-street-hill, we have the history at lengthof 
Old Fish-street, which is asserted to have been in the eighteenth 
century a disorderly neighbourhood, on the authority of a black 
letter MS. and Jack Cade. It is assumed that Kitty was born 
there, because her mother probably lived there before her mar- 
riage, and her father was most likely not rich enough for a 
house of his own; besides that young married people in those 
days often lived with their parents—at least they certainly did in 
France. The only fact, all the while, is that Kitty Clive’s father 
married the daughter of a rich citizen of Fish-street. The two 
pages devoted to this important point end with the admission that 

he whole is apocryphal. But in the meanwhile two pages have 
been written, and the writer has the satisfaction of feeling that 
she is giving the reader something of her own. Now, of course 
it may be said that it signifies very little in what street of 


| 


London a young actress spent her | ater but whatever profit 
can be got out of the matter must depend on its trath. 

This poor pretence of reading and research—this affectation of 
grasping the whole meaning of a subject and rehabilitating the 
past, which makes so much of the popular reading of the day 
insufferable—ought to be protested against. Those who first 
began it have much to answer for. So far as it is practised, it 
will go far to destroy our credit for trath and accuracy with 
yonetity The present authoress does but follow the fashion. 

e are very sure the device would not have occurred to her un- 
assisted imagination. There is every appearance of her having 
come fresh to her task without that pressure of general informa- 
tion, that restless habit of ratiocination, which we are intended 
to accept as the excuse for redundance and discursiveness in the 
more pretentious authors of this school. We detect in the manner 
of dragging in a good saying, whether it fits or no, the con- 
sciousness of a recent acquisition. Each chapter is influenced by 
the immediate studies it has required. Any sentence may be an 
unacknowledged, though we do not say conscious, plagiarism. We 
seem to be walking out of step. Sometimes for a page together 
the style is unexceptionable, but then for a connecting period we 
have all the awkward transitions from clumsiness to pedantry ; 
while the tendency inherent in forced writing of giving point 
to a sentence by somebody else’s bon mot, adds a difficulty not 
easily surmounted in preserving the thread of the idea on which 
it starts. 

These are all characteristics of book-making which it may seem 
superfluous to dwell upon. The general reader cares little for 
the style of a book which is just skimmed through and thrown 


aside; and the present system under which books are dissemi- 


nated, where whole editions may be disposed of without the help 
of a single purchaser, must inevitably produce inefficient 
writers and careless readers. Not that in the present volumes 


| there is any want of such pains as it was in the compiler’s power 


to bestow; and there is much interesting matter about great names 
from Henry VIII.’s time to our own. But it needs both ex- 
tensive knowledge and penetration to draw inferences from the 
manners and modes of action of remote social life; and all sorts 
of blunders may be perpetrated in the good faith of ignorance 
where these are wanting. Where there has been no patient 


| study of the different influences by which separate periods in 


our history have been governed, writers have nothing to gou 
but modern opinion. By this they are driven to decide on ancient 
ractice, and to determine for good or bad on points that abso- 
utely demand knowledge for a right verdict; and the slighter 
the acquaintance which ignorant or superficial thinkers have with 
the real state of things, the more free we are sure to find them 
from a moment’s doubt as to the justice of their decree. 
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The publication of the “Satrunpay Revirw” takes place on 
Saturday mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies 
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on the day of publication. 
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8 T. JAMES THEATEE 


Monday, and during the Dra 
wee! e 
F. Charles ; Md St: Clair 
PERSEUS AND ANDROME THE MAID AND THE MO 
ir. Frank Matthews, aN » rank Matthews, and Miss Hovbert: 


~past Seven 
ROYAL STRAND THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. SWANBOROUGH, Sen. 
GREAT SUCCESS OF “OLD PHIL’S BIRTHDAY.” cnn 
On Monday, and during the Week, nce at Seven, with OLD PHIL’S BIRTHDAY. 
the Grand Christmas P PUSS IN. A. NEW PAIR OF TS. 


rs. Rogers, Clarke, James; Mesdames Ada ugh, ughes, Josephs, 
Wright. Conclude with tn JON SMITH. 


Morr DAY POPULAR CONCERTS, ST. JAMES’S-HALL. 
MONDAY EVENING NEXT, Jonuesy th, the Programme will include 
HU MEL’S celebrated SEPTET for Pinnoforte, Stringed, and Wind Instruments, and 
METHOVEN'S MOONLIGHT SONATA for. Pisnoforte solo, Executants—MM. Charles 
allé, Pratten, Barre’ arper, Payne, and C. Severn. Vocalist—Mr, 
nnant. Conauctor—Mr. BENEDICT. "For tel particulars see programme. 
Sofa Stalls, 5s. ; ls. Tickets at Chappel! and Co.'s, 50, New 
Bond-street; Cramer Sov's, a Hammond’ s, Regent-street; Keith, Prowse, and 
Co.'s, 48, Cheapside; Austin 28, Piccadilly. 


YAL ALHAMBRA PALACE, _Leicester-square.— 

en at Seven o’clock. The GLORIOUS and WONDROUS LEOTARD Every Even- 
alf-past Nine. Saturdays at Two, Other brilliant entertainments. "Musical 
eman, 


Director, _ Mr. Thomas 


AND REVIEWS DEFENCE FUND.— 
The O Erenente of Freedom of Religions Inquiry in the Church of England, not 
satisfied with the prosecution of the Rev. Dr. ROWLAND WILLIAMS, have instituted 
similar proceedings in the Arches Court of Canterbury Senin the Rev. HENRY BRISTOW 
WILSON, on account of his Article in the “ Essays an view 
— funds already su poeribed wit in all probability be insufficient to defray the lar; 
ex incurred in defending Dr. ILLIAMS; the Committee therefore earnestly 
A PEAL to the public for further sU 'BSCRIPTIONS to to aid the authors of the “ Essays 
and Reviews” in defending themselves against these proceedings. 
C. W. GOODWIN, 6, King’s Bench-walk, Temple, 
THEO, DUBOIS, Rolls Chambers, Chancery-lane, } Hon. Seca. 
Subscriptions may be paid to the following Bankers :— Messrs. oun and Co., Fleet- 
street, London; Me-srs. Heywood, Brothers, and Co., St. Ann-street, Manchester; or 
Messrs. Heywood and Co., Liverpool ; or '0 either of the Secretaries. 


[THE HUNTER- STREET ACADEMY “OLD PUPILS’” 


ANNUAL DINNER, Radler) Hotel, grids. Sist. GEORGE DAWSON, M.A., 
will preside, supported by A. RISHERDO) 


BON N, ON THE RHINE.—Dr. BREUSING PREPARES 
limited pumber of PUPILS EXAMINATIONS for the 
Prussia. ‘eren utland, an Prospectuses 
may be had at Messrs. DULAU’’S, 87, London, — 


HE HEAD MASTER a (Trinity Coll., Ganied e, in double 
honours, and married) of a SCHOOL in the has TWO 
VACANCIES now, and will have Two more at Easter. He is willi fill these up on 
Reduced Terms.—Address, Rev. A. Z., Mr. Booth’s, 307, Rageut-serect™ we 


THE REV. A. BISHOP, M.A., Oxford, PREPARES 
CANDIDATES for MILITARY and CIVIL MINAS IONS. 
Generel Sir JoHN G.C.B., R.E.; Colonel Sir HENRY the 
Rey. the OF WESTMINSTER; and “fea, Ei tham.— 
Mastyr Wortley Rectory, Winchester. 


PRIVATE TUITION. —MALVERN. —A Clergyman, M.A. 

Oyiora (High Honours), residing at Malvern, will sho! be able to RECEIVE TWO 
MORE ELDER PUPILS, in “ndition te toene now reading with him. He prepares for either 
Upivereita, and for the Oxford Classical Braminations,—Address, Rev, A. M. F., Post- 
office, Great Malvern. 


AN N. M. A. of Trinity College, Cambrid re, the Second Classic 

Head Master of a well-known a heal’ d bracing climate 
the: scenery of Craven, has TWO VACA for PUPILS at £1008 year 
each, or £160 for two brothers, to live with his family, an pre for the Univer- 
Bities, | Indian Civil Service, &c.—Address, Rev. J. R. Settle, Yorkshire. 


T° LADIES ABOUT TO TRAVEL.—A Young Lady who 
has been brought up in the first ranks of society, bank. be glad to B ie an Lecramge, 

ment with any Lady travelling on the C Continent, to accom her as a FRIEND and 

COMP. "ANION. The highest references can be given. “Address S., Post-otlice, Bath. 


ME. DOWLING, Stock Broker, 27, -alley, Lombard- 
_ street, London, TRANSACTS BUSINESS either for INV STMENT or SPECULA- 
TION; and from an experience of nearly twenty years, is able to give advice to those 
desirous to consult him with reference to purchases or sales of Stock. Persons wishin, 
— — in the Funds can, by paying a small p » guard t lves against 
rther loss 
Loans procured on all descriptions of marketable English or Foreign Stocks or Shares.” 


BUSIN ESS in LONDON TRANSACTED for COUNTRY 

NTLEMEN i, the CLERGY, AUTHORS, and others; such as the enn gy’ of 
BOOKS. ENGRAVIN ‘GS, or ordinary confidential a: ney. MSS. arranged for 
press, and co copying done. High references, if required, Terms, Two Shillings an ton 
Address Z, 110, Blackfriars-road, 8. 


HEAP BOOKS AT BULL’S LIBRARY.—Surplus Copies < 

of * ‘Du Cha)llu’s Africa,” “ Atkinson’s The Amoor,” “ Galton’s Tourist,” 
yes “ Lord El n’s Mission to China,” and many other Books, are now ON SALE, at greatly 
ices. Catalogues sent gratis. 


ROYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, CIRENCESTER. 

—The NEXT SESSION’S LE mmence on MON DAY, FEBRUARY the 

10th. All Students admitted at thee A, sit “be eligible for Election to certain Scholar- 

Constan of the value of £40 per annum. For particulars apply to the Principal, the Rev, JoHN 
NSTABLE. 


YDE PARK COLLEGE (now HYDE PARK 


eave) ju 115, Gloucester-terrace, Hyde-park. The LENT TERM in the 
SENIOR Der commences on the 27th instant. Prospectuses, containing 
Terms, and the names a the Professors, may be had on application. 


LEAMIN GTON COLLEGE will RE-OPEN on TUESDAY, 
FEBRUARY 4th.—For Prospectus and School List, with Terms, &c., apply to the 

Rev. E. St. JOHN Pagry, Head Master ; or to the Secretary, A.S. FIELD, Esq. ., Leamington, 
_ Leamington, 7th January, 1862. 


DEN MARK HILL GRAMMAR SCHOOL, near London. 
Principal—Mr. C. P. MASON, B.A., Fellow of University College, London. 
on PUPILS of the above-named School will RE-ASSEMBLE on TUESDAY, January 


5 may be obtained on application to THE PRINCIPAL; or to Messrs, 
RELFE BROTHERS, Schoo! Booksellers, 150, Aldersgate-street, London. 


| JNIVERSITY OF LONDON MATRICULATION AND 
oy —Some of the Elder Pupils in Denmark Hill Grammar School being 
engaged in preparing for the Examinations for Matriculation and the B.A. Degree, an 
gg 4 offered fortwo or three other Youths to join them in their studies i that 
object Early application should be made to the Principal. 


BULL'S LIBRARY, 19, Holles-street, Cavendish-square, W. 


SIXTEEN VOLUMES AT A TIME ARE SUPPLIED 
from COOMES’ LIBRARY, to Country Subscribers paying £3 3s. per annum—a larger 
number than is allowed by any —— Library in Town or Country. Town Subscriptions 
coe Suipes per annum and w pectus sent on application.—l4!, Regent- 
street. 


CH ARING-CROSS HOSPITAL, West Strand.— The num- 
ber of sick and disabled applicants at this Charity being much increased by the 
greater privations to which the poor are now liable, and by the inclemency of the season, 
the Governors respectfully solicit the ASSISTANCE of the benevolent, which will be 
thankfully received by the Secretary, at oe. =" ital; and by Messrs. Contts, 50, Strand 
essrs. Drummond, 49, Charing-cross; M oare, 37, Fleet-street ; and through all 


the principal bankers. 
JOHN ROBERTSON, Hon. Sec. 
HOSPITAL FOR CONSUMPTION AND DISEASES 
OF THE CHEST, Brompton, 8.W.—One-eighth of the entire mortality of the 


country results from diseases of the chest. This fact accounts for the vast number of sick 
persons seeking the benefits of this ogo — a in the winter months, 


when cold, want, and miserable homes aggravat: thei ir sufferings. To turn them away 
would be cruel ; to keep all the wards open, MONEY 18s REQUIRED, and is earnestly 
solicited, PHILIP ROSE, Hon. Sec, 


HENRY DOBBIN, Sec. 


HY PROPATHY. —WINTER TERMS —THE BEULAH 

SPA HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, Derer ithin 20 minutes’ 
walk of the Crystal Palace, is OPEN for the RECEPT Od PATIENTS and VISITORS, 
Erol Patients, from Three Gui: ineas; Visitors, from Two Guineas upwards, according 


MUL HILL SCHOOL, NEAR HENDON, N.W., will 
RE-OPEN WEDNESDAY, January 29th, 1862. Applications for admission, or 
Brepgetaces, to the Rev. Dr. HURNDALL, Head Master, or the Rev. Tuomas REEs, at the 


[HE Kk KING’S SCHOOL, SHERBORNE, DORSET.— 
Second Master—A. M. CU RTEIS, Esgq., Late Fellow and Classical Lecturer of 
Trinity College, Oxford—has OPENED a HOUSE’ for BOARDE RS, capable of containin 
Twenty-four, Boys. Terms, Seventy Guineas per Annum, inclusive of School Fees an 
Paaahing. For further information, address A, M. CuRTEIS, Esq., Westbury, Sherborne, 


MAN SION GRAMMAR SCHOOL, LETHERHEAD, 
RREY.—Mr. PAYNE begs to announce nee the DIVISION eee HOLASTIC 
YEAR into ar one TERMS will, henceforth SUPERSEDE the HALF-YEARLY AR- 
RANGEMENT adopted in this School. The next Terma will commence on Tuesday, the 
2thinst. Mr. Payne takes — opportunity of making known the eminent success of his 
Pupils in the Oxford Local Examinations. Of bing -nine examined, Thirty have passed, 
Twenty in Honours; whereas Twenty ix Honours would have realized the 
average standard, 
Letherhead, January 18th, 1862. 


(CLAPHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—The Rev. CHARLES 


PRITCHARD, M.A., F.R.S., with a view to promote the more efficient conducting of 
Pe School, has associated with himself the Rev. ALFRED WRIG M. 


F.R.A.S., who for more than Sixteen Years was the first Assistant Professor of Mathe- 
matics and Classics at that Institution. 
ane CLAPHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL provides a complete preparation either for the 


est degrees of the Universities, for the Indian Civil Service, for Woolwich and Sand- 
planes and for any of the appointments now thrown open to public competitive exami- 


nation 
The s SCHOOL will RE-OPEN on TUESDAY, Jan. 28t 
For Prospectuses, apply to either of the HEAD Z=., or to Messrs. BELL and Datpy, 
186, Fleet-street, Loi 


U JPPER CLAPTON SCHOOL, N.E.— Mr. FRANCIS 
GREEN and Rev. G. R. GREEN, M.A, Oxon (having taken Classical and Mathema- 
nours 1854, and learnt French and German by residence abroad), PREPARE BOYS 

fee business one’ the public services and Universities. Terms from50 to £70 per annum, 
Porting to No extras. References—Messrs, FROHLING and GOESCHEN, Austin 
Friars, E.C.; fcesrs. FREDERICK HuTH and Co., Moorgate-street, E.C.; the RECTOR 
of Lincoln College, Oxford; Professor MULLER, Oxford; and Rev. G. PowELt, Incumbent 
of St. James's, Clapton, 


MILITARY AND COMPETITIVE EXAMINATIONS.— 
CANDI are ra PREPARED at Bromsgrove House, Croydon, S., by Re 


W. H. JOHNSTON .A., for nineteen years Professor, Examiner, and Chaplain at the 
late Military College, Addiscombe. 


Particulars of Dr. ‘RYTTERBANDT. M.D., SOLE PROPRIETOR. 


DROPATHIC SANATORIUM. Park, 
Richmond-hill, Surrey.—Physician, Dr. E. W. LANE, M.A., M.D. E 
The TURKISH BATH on the premises, under Dr. Lane’s medical ao 


.R —ROYAL TURKISH BATHS, BLOOMSBURY. 
BEST for GENTLEMEN. (2s, 0.) ONLY ONE for LADIES. (8s. 6d.) 
ALWAYS READY... Public and Private,” Cards free by post. 20, QUEMN-SQUARE, 
RUSSELL-SQUARE, W.C. 


*,* From Six to Nine p.w., ONE SHILLING, with every luxury. 


MeN EY ADVANCED to Noblemen, Clergymen, Officers 


in either Service, Heirs to Entailed Estates, on their notes of hand, or on rever- 
feney: freehold, leasehold, life interests, annuities, policies, and other property.—Apply 
to A. 6, Norris-street, St. James’s, London, S.W. 


(THE COMMERCIAL UNION ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Cuter OrFIcr—19, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
Capital £2,500,000. 
DIRECTORS. 


WM. PEEK, Esq., Chairman. 
HENRY TROWER, Esq., ice-Chairman, 


| France Hicks, Esq. 
C ing, ohn 
Edwin Fox, Esq. John Esq. 
Henry Ghinn, Esq. | Moss Joshua, Esq. 
Nehemiah Griffiths, Esq. | William Leask, Ee sq. 
eorge Har' 
frederick William Esq. Robert “fhomon Jun., Esq. 
mith Harrison, Esq. i ose nderw: Esq. 
David Hart, Esq. Weich, Esq. 


MANAGER—Mr. Henry Thomso: 
Bawxens—The London and County Bank, 


This Company being unfettered by any combination with other offices, has adopted a 
scale of premiums for MERCANTILE and GENERAL BUSINESS on the peter iple of 
CLASSIFICATION—the charge for Insurance from Loss by Fire in all cases being in PRO- 
PORTION to the CHARACTER of the RISK. 

b Company is prepared to receive prop for the protection of every description 

Pastssns PROFITS on Goods may be insured by those who operate between the original 
sale and day of “ prompt.” 

LOSSES will be met with fairness, liberality, and dispatch. 


Forms of proposal and every information will be given at the Chief Office, 19, Cornhill, 
London, E.C. 


NAUTICAL VGA TIO 
SCHOOL FRIGATE H.M.S. “CONWAY,” LIVERPOOL, 

The design of this Institution is to give (at the most moderate possible cost) to boys who 
are intended for officers in the Merchant Navy, a thorough, practical training in every 
detail of a Seaman’s profession, and, at the same time, to complete their general education 
in the manner most suitable for their future career. 

It is managed by a Committee of Twelve Shipowners and Merchants and Twelve 
Merchant Captains, and is conducted under a complete and efficient Nautical and Educa- 

nal Staff, on board H.M.S, “ Conway,” moored for the purpose in the river Mersey. 

His Grace the Duke of Somerset ep Lord of the. semirene) has kindly placed a 
nomination for a Naval Cadetship at a ee the 

By an order of the Board of Trade, board the ieee ” will he reckoned 
as one year at sea; thus the Cadets ag conn eaplets their course in the Institution require 
to be at sea only three instead of four years before being competent to pass their exami- 
nations as officers. 

On Cadets completing their course (two years) to b— | satisfaction of the Commander 
and Head Master, the Committee use : eir exertions and influence to place them in ships 
of which the owners are known to th em; and the members of the Committee, together 
with most of the leading Sele of Liverpool, give a preference to these Cadets, and 
receive them as app without 

The Terms of Admission are THIRTY- FIVE ‘GUINEAS per annum. 

The NEXT SESSION commences Ist FEBRUARY, 1862. 


iculars and Forms of Application “Conway,” Rock 
Farry Birkenhead or to the Secretary, B. Bea Esq., 4, Chapel-street, Liverpool, 


[MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No, 1, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C.—INSTITUTED 1820, 
DIRECTORS. 
JAMES GORDON MURDOCH, Esq., Chairman. 
HENRY DAVIDSON, Esq., Deputy -Chairman, 
Geo. Barclay, Esq. George Henry Cutler, Es Frederick Pattison, Esq. 
©. George Field, Esq. William R. Robinson, Esq. 
Charles Cave. Martin T. Smith, Esq., M.P. 
Edward H. Chapm man, Esq. | Samuel Hibbert, Esq. Newman Smith, Esq. 
George Wm. Cottam, Esq. Thos, Newman Hunt, Esq. 
PROFITS.—Four-fifths, or 80 per cen om of the Profits are assigned to  Eetieies every fifth 
veae. The assured are entitled to participate after payment of one — mium, 
NUS.—The Decennial Additions made to Policies issued before the 4th of January, 1842, 
from £78 to £16 15s. per cent. on the sums insured, according to their respective dates. 
"The Quinquennial y ons made to Policies issued after the 4th of January, 1842, vary 
in like manner from £28 17s. to £1 5s. per cent. on the sums insured. 
ROHASE OF POLICES. a Liberal Allowance is made - the Surrender of a Policy, 
either by a cash ment or the issue of a policy — = premium. 
LOANS.—The Directors will lend sums of £50 and io wards on the security of 
a Ra ith this Company for the whole term of 1 when they have acq 
Spence Without Participation in Profits may be effected at reduced rates. 
Pros and further information may ve hind att as above; atthe 


16, Pali-mail ; or of the Agents in 
SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 
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UNIVERSAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
No.1, KING WILLIAM-STREET, LoNDON, E.C.—ESTABLISHED IN THE YEAR 1834. 
Committees in Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay.— Agents throughout India, 


The last Annual Reduction of Premium amounted to 45 per cent., so that a person being 
assured f £24 88. 4d, 


fer £1000 at the uge of 30 is now paying £18 88, 7d., instead 0} 
INVESTED CAPITAL UPWARDS OF £780,000. 
M. E. IMPEY, Secretary. 
LAW LIFE ASSURANCE OFFICE— 


FLEET-STBEBT, Loxpor, tnd January, 1862. 


Be 
= 
= 


jeet-street, 
BRUARY at o'clock at Noon 
precisely, pursuant te the provisions of the Society’s Deed of Sett lement, for the purpose 
{ing the Auditor’s Annual Report of the Accounts of the ie Eon Gam to thes Sist of 
December last, to elect two Trustees in the room of the Right Hon. Lo mpbell, de- 
— ht Lord r, to elect a Director in the room of 
amin Austen, Esq., deceased; and for general p 
Director to be chosen in the room me gooral purposes. Austen, Esq., deceased, will remain 
in office until the 24th day of June, 
ieee Order of the Directors, 


WILLIAM SAMUEL DOWNES, Actuary. 
PELICAN LIFE INSURANCE OFFICE, 


ESTABLISHED IN 1797, 
No. 70, LOMBARD STREET, E.C.; and 57, CHARING CROSS, 8.W. 


DIRECTORS. 
Octavius E. Coope, ~*~, Henry Lancelot Holland, Esq. 
Cotton, E Esq., D.C.L., F.R.S. | William James Lancaster, Esq. 
John Davis, Esq. | John Lubbock, Esq., FBS. 
James A. Gordon, Esq., M.D., F.R.S, | Benjamin Shaw, Es 
Edward ‘i Jun., Esq. | Matthew W hiting, 
Kirkman n, Bsq., M.P. | Marmaduke Wyvill, Tun., Esq., M.P. 


Tucker, Secretary and Actuary. 


EXAMPLES of the amount of Bonus awarded at the recent division of profits to Policies of 
£1000 each, effected for the whole term of life at the undermentioned ages :— 


Agewhen | of | Bonus in Bonus in 
Assured, | Policy. | Cash. Reversion, 
£ a. a, | 
7 years, 27 0 600 
2 | 14 years. 3% 20 7310 0 
@years. | 44 80 #200 | 
years, | 4918 6 | 
14 years. | 61206 | 
| 21 years, 3 26 0 0 
| Tyears. | 46 
| | 117 2 6 14410 0 
| 21 years. #41 (0 165 10 0 


For Preapestuens, Forms of at the Offices as above, 
or to any of the Company” ‘8 Agents. 


ESTABLISHED 1837, 


BRITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 4 Vict, Cap. 
1, PRINCES-STREET, BANK, LONDON, 
DIRECTORS. 
Major-General ALEXANDER Chairman. 
Bevington, Esq., The Lodxe, Dul 
Fortesque P. Cockerill, £sq., Shadwell and Twickenham. 
Jeorze Cohen, Esq., Shacklewell. 
Millis Coventry, Esq., Corn Exchange Chambers. 
John Drewett, 50, Cornhill. 
Thomas Samuel Girdler, Esq., 7 Tokenhouse-yard, 
Henry Lewis Smale, Esq., Doctors’ Commons, 


INCREASING RATES OF PREMIUM, especially adapted to the securing of Loane or Debts. 
HALF-CREDIT KaTkES, whereby halfthe premium only is payable during the first seven 


years. 
“ SUM ASSURED PAYABLE AT SIXTY, OR AT DEATH, if occurring previously. 
PROVISION DURING MINOBITY FOR ORPHANS, 


BRITANNIA MUTUAL LI FE ASSOCIATION. 
Empowered by Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent, - 


PROFITS divided annually. 

Premiums for EVERY THRER MONTHS’ difference of age. 

HALF-CREDIT PoOLicr&s granted ou Terms unusually favourable; the unpaid half- 
pr being | d out of the profits. 


EXTRACTS FROM TABLES. 
Wirnour Ports. 


WITH Prorirs. 


Half Prem. Whole Prem. "| 


Annual. Half-Yearly! Quarter! 

Age. | Youre: Rem. of Life. | Age. | i 
£8. a. £s.d. | Years, Mos.| | £8.40, £8, 

30 119 236 0 273 142 8 
0 192 2184 =| | 8 276 144 O12 4 
50 226 450 | | 6 | 272 146 0125 
60 368 613 4 | 148 012 6 


ANDREW FRANCIS, Secretary. 


HAND- IN-HAND INSURANCE OFFICE, 


No.1, NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON, E.C.—xstablished 1006. 


DIRECTORS. 
The Hon. William Ashley | T. Fuller Esq. 
T. Palmer Chapman, E >" | Willam Scott, 
Lieut.-Gen, the Hon. Sir Ed, Cust John 
John Lettsom Elliot, Esq. | Thomas Turner, Esq. 
James Esdaile, Esq. | Henry Wilson, 


Jonn Gurney Hoare, Esq. W. Esdaile W intent Esq. 
AUDITORS—Col. the Hon. P. Cust, James Esdaile, Esq., Surtees, Esq. 
ANKERS— Messrs, Goslings “ Sharpe, 19, Flee’ 

PHystcran— Thomas K. Chambers, }1.D. Brook- 
STANDING COUNSEL—The Hon. A. 32, Lincoln’s-inn-fields. 
SOLICITORS—Messrs. Nicholl, and Newman, 13, Carey-street. 

A ABY—James M. Terry, SucreTaRy—Richard Ray, Esq. 


This office offers a low scale of p icipation in 
profits, or a member’s scale of premiums with ¢ an annual et in he whole of the 
profits after five annual payments, 

For the last 13 years participation in profits has Se an annual abatement of 52} per 
cent, on the premiums of all policies of five years’ standin 


The effect of the Abatement is thus ee _ 


| Age when | Sum _ | Annual Premium for! Reduced 
| insured. | insured. | first Five Years, | Annual! Premium. 
| 
20 | £1,000 | £21 15 10 j £10 7 2 
2,000 8 4 ; 377 
| 3,000 | 6 
| 50 5,000 2315 0 W818 4 


If instead of taking the benefit of a , reduced payment, a member chooses to employ the 
amount of the abatement in a further insurance, he may, without increasing his oo. 
yp out an additional policy at the end of the first five years of, on an average, more 

45 per cent. on the sum originally insured, and at the end of the second five years of 3} 
2 per cent. more, with further additions afterwards, 


The following Table presents Boongis pA the _ mounts to be thus obtained at theexisting 
ate of pro, 


“Amount, with addi- | Amount, with addi- | 
| Agewhen | O70 or, tions, by re-assur- | tions, by re-assur- | 
| Insured. Policy. ing end of first | ing at end of second 


ve years. | five years. 
e100 | £1,475 £1,700 
30 2,000 3,987 3,370 | 
0 3,000 4,372 | 4,085 } 
5,000 7,181 | $,023 | 
As athird alternative a a , member may have ee amount of. the ‘abatement d year 


THE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


The Directors invite particular atte: stem of “ Free Assurance” in’ 
duced ty under which Polistes ar are from all liability for of 
of the ordinary i 
‘orfeited Policies can be revived within thirteen months under certain 
rrender values granted after one payment on with-profit or or after 
three annual payments on those withou 
Loans on such Policies to the ¢ of their value, 
The STAND RD has transacted a larger amount of Assurance business during the last 
Fifteen any other Office. 


- of £315,000 
ecumulated and In d Fund £1,950,000 


THOMSON, Manager. 
he to ES WILLIAMS, , Res. Secretary. 
Lonpon—King William-street, E.C.; (Head Office) ; 


DuBLIN—6, Upper Sackville-s' 
ASSURANCE OFFICE, 
RIARS.—ESTAB: 
DIRECTORS, 
The Right Hon, Lord TREDEGAR, President. 
W. Sam Gosling, 
William F. vV.P. Peter Martineau, 
illiam es Adams, Esq. John Alidin ‘gore, Boa, 
John Charles Burgoyne, Esq. Charies Pott, 
ford G. H. Cavendish, Rev. J Bus i, D.D. 
rick Cow, lad Bsq. James 8 r, Esq. 
Phillip Hardwick, Esq. J. Onarise ‘Templer, Esq. 
The Equitable is an | office, and has now been established for a 
© reserve, at the last 1850, d three-fourths million 


sterling, sum more than ‘aounle the corresponding fund of any similar institu 
The bonuses paid on claims, in the 10 years ending on the 3 — by 
£3,500,000, being more than 100 per cent. on the amount of all th 


The Capital on the 3ist D ber, 1861, jisted of— 


£2,230,000 in the 3 per Cents. 
£3,028,008 Cash on Mortgage. 


£350,000 Cas! on 
£122,140 Cash advanced on security of Policies. 
The Annual income exceeds £400,000, 


Policies effected in the current year 1803 om be entitled to additions on payment of the 
Annual Premium dune in 1868; and in the order to be made for Retros) ive Additions in 
1870, be entitled to the benefit of such order rateably with every —_— — Loy existi 
—in respect of the Annual Premiums paid thereon in the yea = S00, 188 
1868, 1860, or on seven payments : and in a farther Retrospective dition be 
on seventeen Annual Payments, and so 

On the surrender of policies the fall v: value is paid, without any Geduction ; or the puree 
tors will advance nine-tenths of such surrender value as a 
the deposit of the policy. 

is for service in any Volunteer Corps within the United 
ngdom, durin 

A weekly Court TD: dD rectors is bela wer by from Eleven to One o’clock, to 
receive proposals for new assuran ort account of the Society may be had on 
or by post, rem the where attendance is given daily, from 


ARTHUR MORGAN, Actuary. 
THE LIBRARY COMPANY 
(LIMITED). 


FOR THE CIRCULATION OF ENGLISH, FOREIGN, AND 
COLONIAL LITERATURE. 


Capital, £100,000, in 100,000 Shares of £1 each. 
Dem, 5s. per Share on application, and 5s. per Share on allotment; the 4 -p subject 
ls of 5s. per Share at not less than two months’ notice. To be Incorporated 
ar the 19 and 20 Vict. cap. 47, by which the liability of Shareholders is limited to 
the amount of their Shares, 


DIRECTORS, 
Chonnee-3. CONINGHAM, Esq., M.P., Director of the London and Brighton Railway 
y, 


m pan. 

ALEXANDER ANDREWS, Esq., Merchant, 2, Church-court, E.C. 

W. IRVING HARE, Esq., 44, Sussex-@ardens, Hyde-park, W. 

w. Director of the Great Western Docks Com , South 


von and Ta’ y, &e., 38, square, Hyde-; 
vt power 4 add One Member to the Board.) 
BANKERS. 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and Co., Pall-mall East, 
BROKERS, 


Sir R. W. CARDEN and SON, 2, Exchange-buildings, E.C. 


SOLICITORS. 
Messrs. DAVIDSON, BRADBURY, and HARDWICK, Weavers’-hall, £.C. 
AUDITORS, 
Messrs. JOHNSTONE, COOPER, WINTLE, and Co., Public Accountants, Lothbury, E.C 
And One Other, to be elected by the Shareholders, 


SECRETARY. 
Mr. FRANK FOWLER. 


Temporary Orricrs: Parliament Chambers, Cannon-row, Parliament-street, S.W. 


The object of THE LIBRARY COMPANY is to furnish all classes of Readers wit Books in 
gery department of English wo and Colonial Literature, as soon as issued from the 
The Supply bi Ly be in roportion to the Demand, no prejudice whatever being 

allows ed to t of the undertaking. 

The present is eodhane a book-reading as distinguished from a book-huying period, 
and one, therefore, in which there must be an increasing demand for Circulating Libraries. 
Already the proprietor of a large Library is advertising that he has added more than half 
a million volumes to his stock m three years and ahalf. This fact will show the dimen- 
sions to which a Circulating Library may attain, and the probability that such a scheme 
as THE LIBRARY COMPANY must be successfal. 

Whatever facilities have been hitherto afforded for obtaining the Literat of our own 
country, Subscribers to our Libraries have never yet had an adequate supply of F. 
and Colonial books placed at their command; to this want the Directors will give sj 


‘Although it is not | hy roposed to make complete collections in the departments of Law 
Medicine, Theology, &c., yet the Directors intend to provide such a number of stan dard 
works under these heads as shall make the Library Useful and Comprehensive, 

From the commercial basis upon which THE LinraryY Company is formed and by the 
introduction of alow and Popular Seale of Subscriptions to meet the wants of readers of 
all classes—by the organization of new and more efficient methods for the expeditious 
circulation and exchange of books, by the opening of a West End office and of numerous 
local depdts, by the to of *welleselected agencies, by the remunerative disposal 
of the Surplus Stock, an the general completeness of the working machinery,—the 
Directors have reason ‘te ‘el eve, that the undertaking must command a larger measure 
of success than could tained by any similar private speculation. 

Oris an Shareholders will enjoy the following privileges, in addition to their rights as 
proprietors :— 

A HOLDER OF TWENTY SHARNS SHALL BE ENTITLED To THE PRIVILEGE OF AN 
ANNUAL SUBSCRIBER OF £1 1s.; 

A HOLDER OF FoRTY SHARES SHALL BE ENTITLED TO THE PRIVILEGE OF AN 
ANNUAL SUBSCRIBER OF £2 2s,; 

AND A HOLDER OP ONE HUNDRED SHARES SHALL BE ENTITLED TO THE PRIVILEGE 
OF AN ANNUSL SUBSCRIBER TO THE LIBRARY OF £5 5s. 

Thus, in any case, an immediate dividend wnt be secured; and the Directors have no 
doubt ‘that a larze additional per-centage realised. advant of 
shareholders under this proposal will be obvious to Booksellers, Proprietors of Country 
ae Literary Insitutions, Professional Men, and the Public generally. 

On tablish t of the Company, there will be no charge for preliminary expenses, 
Mor sums actually paid, 

In the event of there being no allotment, the deposits will be returned in full. 

Forms of application for shares and all other information can be obtained of the 
Secretary, at the offices of the Company, and of the Brokers and Solicitors, 


W then WILL THIS COST TO PRIN TP. is a is a thought 
often occurring to literary men, characters, and persons of 
An im anaes answer to the inquiry may he obtained. A SPECIMEN BOOK OF 
TyrEs 8, and information for authors, sent on application, 
RICHARD BARRETT, 13, MARK LANE, LONDON, 


by year into a proportionate bonus payable at deat 
Insurances effected befure the 24th June = will part icivate in profits in the year 1867. 
FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
Insurances are effected at the usual rates, 


By Order of the Board, RICHARD RAY, Secretary. 


ORCHARD Hi HOUSE TREES AND VINES.— Winter wash 
GISHURST recommended by Mr. RIvERS.—See 

House Ninth Seedsmen, in Boxes, and 10s. 64. 

Wholesale by PRI PRICE'S PATENT CANDLE COMPANY (Limited). 
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The Saturday Review. 


[Jan. 25, 1869, 


ROYAL vicTORTA SHERRY. 27s. per Dozen, 


STANDARD OF EXCELLENC. 
SPLENDID oun Pome (Ten Years in the Wood), 37s. per Dozen. 
. per Dozen, 
Bottles and Packages included—Siz Dozen Carriage Paid. Terms, Cash. 


EUROPEAN AND COLONIAL WINE COMPANY, 122, Pall-mall, London. 
WM. REID TIPPING, Manager. 


N.—LAVERS and BARRAUD, of Endell-street, Bloomshury, London, 
be happy to submit Designs for the above, for Ecclesiastical and Domestic purposes, 


ECCLESIASTICAL AND DOMESTIC DECORATION, &c. 


HARLAND and FISHER beg to call attention to the 
NEW SHOW-ROOMS for CHURCH FURNITURE, DECORATION, STAINED 
GLASS, GOTHIC PAPER-HANGINGS, FRESCO, &c, &e., which have been recently added 


PAINTED GLASS WINDOWS AND WALL DEC mi 


to their Establishment. Designs and Estimates furn shed, or an iiustrat 
upon appliecation.—33, Southampton-street, Strand, "W.C. 


GEORGE SMITH, Wine Merchant, 86, Great Tower-street, 
9 and 10, Great Tower-street, and 1, St. Dunstan’s-hill, London pend 17 and 18, 
Park-row, Greenwich, 8.E. Established ‘1785. Price List on ap. 
A large and valuable Stock of OLD BOTTLED , of various Shivpers and Vint ages, 
accumulated during the last forty years, fourteen in bottle of ght 
hundred and fifty dozen, bottled hy the lat m of Messrs. Ruck, 
as. and Ruck, known to the trade as his celebrated “ Six Vintage” Wine, dry, full of 
* Booswi ng” * of immense flavour, delicacy, and bouquet. Samples forwarded on payment, 


‘ALT and CO.'S EAST INDIA PALE ALE (Imperial 


Pints, 4s. 9d. the dozen), Ales apt Guinness’s Stout, in Bottles of 
ated anid Imperial Measures, and Casks of 1 payee and upwards, Also for Expor- 
ion.—MOODY and Agents, ‘Time-strect, E. 


ALLSOPP’s PALE ALE, in Bottle, recommended by 
Baron LigBIé and all the Faculty, may now be had in the finest condition of 
Messrs. HARRINGTON PARKER and 66. 54, Pall-mall, 8.W.; and 14}, Regent-street, 
Waterloo-place, 8.W. 


AU CE—LEA Az RRINS 
Beg to caution the Public against Spurious Imitations of their world-renowned 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
bad Purehasers should ask for LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
Pp by C s to be “THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE.” 


*,* Sold ‘Wholesale and for Bxport, ¥ the Proprietors, Worcester, Messrs. CROSSE and 
BLACKWELL, London, &c, &c., and by Grocers and Oilmen universally. 


FIARVEY'S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— The admirers of this 


celebrated Sauce are particularly requested to observe that each bottle bears the 
well-known label, signed “ Elizabeth Lazenby.” ‘This label is protected oy perpetual 
ae in Chancery of the 9th rly, 1858, and without it none can be genu 
LAZENBY and SON, of 6, Edwards-street, Portman-square, London, as sole pro- 
BA of the receipt for Harv vey’s Sauce, are compelled to give this ‘caution, ‘from the fact 
Pha hat their labels are closely imitated with a view to deceive purchasers. 
Sold by all respectable Grocers, Drusgists, and Oilmen, 


EB LAZENBY and SON beg to offer to notice their 
® selections of new FOREIGN PRESERVED FRUITS FOR DESERT, Apricots, 
Greengages, Pears, Strawherries, Angelica, and other kinds, Srretenised and Glacé; 
Dried Eicrries, Almonds, Museatel Raisins, Figs, French and Elvas I Plums, Normandy 
Pippins, Valentia and Sultana ane Currants, &c. Their Sauces, Pickles, Jams, Tart 
— ‘eas, Coffees, Sugars, on ices, Soaps, Colza and other Oils, Candles, and Gene 
roceries, will also be found of the best descriptions. 
6, Edwards-street, Portman-square, London, W. 
N.B.—Sole proprietors of the receipt for Harvey’ 's Sauce, 


TAYLOR BROTHERS’ ICELAND MOSS. cocoa, 
is an invaluable article of diet for Invalids and persons of weak digestion. 
Sold id by all Grocers at 1s. 4d. per Ib. 


TAYLOR BROTHERS’ HOM (EOPATHIC COCOA, 
for price and quality bined, stands 
Sold by all Grocers at Is. 4d 4d. per Ib. 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOU R. 
“THIS IS SUPERIOR TO ANYTHING OF THE KIND KNOWN.” 


The Lancet states— 
LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
SED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, and ronousced by HER MAJESTY’S 
LAUNDILESS to be the FINEST STARCH SHE Ey RU ld by all Chandlers, 
, &c, &&.—WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgo 


CHUBB'S PATENT SAFES—the most secure against Fire 


and Thieves. 


CHUBB’S FIRE-PROOF STRONG-ROOM DOORS. 
CHUBB’S PATENT DETECTOR aod STREET-DOOR LATCHES. 
CHUBB’S CASH and DEED B 
Illustrated Price inte te and post free. 
CHUBB and 57, St. London ; 28, Lord-street, Liverpool ; 
6, Market-street, and Wolverh 


DR. “DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 
H IGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OTL, 
Pt gin by the most eminent Medical Men throughout the world as the safest, 
d most 1 remedy for 


CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, COUGHS, BHEUMATISM, GOUT, 
GENERAL DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE 
WASTING, AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 


Is incomparably superior to every other variety. 


SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 

Str HENRY MARSH, Bakrt., M.D., Physician in Ordinary to the Queen in Ireland.—"I 
consider Dr. de Jongh’s Light-Brow wn Cod Liver Vil to be avery pure Oil, not likely to create 
disgust, and a therapeutic agent of great value.’’ 

wer GRANVILLE, F.R.S., Author er Spas of Germany.”—“ Dr. Granville has found 

hat Dr. de Jongh’s Light-Brown a iver Oil produces the desired effect in a shorter 
ad than other kinds, and that joes not cause the nausea and indigestion too often 
on the ty ofthe Pale Oil.’ 

Dr. LAWRANCE, Physician to H.R.H. the Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha.—“I inva- 
Hore fly ribe Dr. de Jongh’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil in preference to any other, 

jan yassured that I am recommending a genuine article, and not @ manufactured com- 
pound, in which the efficacy of this sinvaluable medicine is destroyed,”” 


Dr. DE Jouen’s Ligut-Brown Cop LIVER in IMPERIAL Half-Pinte» 
2s, 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 9s.; capsuled, and with his stamp and signature: 
WITHOUT waten NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE Sauwrutm, Ss Tespectable Chemists. 

SOLE CONSIGNEES, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO., 77, STRAND, LONDOX, w.c. 


CAUTION —SMEE’S SPRING MATTRESS, Tucxer’s 
or SOMNIER TUCKER, simple, portable and inex- 
Depsive Purchasers are respectfully w t, infringements and imitations, in 
ich somewhat of the general S SPRING MATTRESS is carefully 
preserved, but all ite essential 


STAINED GLASS WINDOWS 
FOR CHURCHES AND DWELLINGS, 
MEMORIAL, DECORATIVE, AND HERALDIC, 
DESIGNED AND EXECUTED BY 
HEATON, BUTLER, & BAYNE. 


An ATED PKICKD CATALOGUE, including a Treatise on the History 
Practice of the Art, forwarded on the receipt of Thirty Post-oflice § Stamps. ead 


WORKS—%, CARDINGTON STREET, HAMPSTEAD ‘ROAD, 


45, OXFORD STREBT, W. 
QO & LER’ 8 GLass CHANDELIERS, 


Wall Lights and Mantelpiocs, Lustres, for Gasand Candles. Glass Dinner Services, 
Glags Dessert Services, for Twelve Persons, from £2 Os, 


for Twelve Persons, from £7 15s. 
All Articles marked in Plain Figure 
Ornamental Glass, English and — suitable for Presents. Mess, Export, and 
Furnishing orders promptly executed. 
LONDON—SHow Roos, 45, OxFORD STREET, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—ManUPACTORY and SHow Rooms, BROAD STREET. 
d 1807. 


M°8TLOCK’S CHINA WAREHOUSE, 250, Oxford- 


street.—CHINA Dinner, Dessert, Breakfast, and Tea Services, ata great reduction 
for oe pee. in consequence of the expiration of the Lease, 250, Oxford-street, near Hyde- 


DRAWING MODELS.— —J. D. HARDING’S, Complete in 
WINSOR and aeeeest, 88, Rathbone-place, London; and all Artists’ Colourmen, 


CARTE DE VISITE PORTRAITS of 2000 popular Men and 


Women of the day, are published at 1s. 6d. each, by Messrs. MECH! and BAZIN, 112, 


Regent -street. Also many hundreds of Drawing-roum Albums for ditto, on sale from < 


to 10 Guineas each. 
Catalogue of Names post free. 


COLLARD AND COLLARD’S NEW WEST-END 
ESTABLISHMENT, 16, GROSVENOR STREET, BOND STREET, where iy com- 
munications are to be addressed, PIANOFORTES of all Classes for Sale and Hire.— 
City | Branch, 26, Cheapside, | E.C, 


DENT’S CHRONOMETERS, WATCHES, AND CLOCKS. 
M F. DENT, 33, Cockspur-street, Charing-cross, Watch, 


® Clock, and Chronometer Maker, by special appointment, to Her Majesty, the Queen’ 
33, COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS (corner of Spring-gardeus), LONDON, 


OUTFITS. JHRESHER and GLENNY, » next 
door to Somerset House, Strand, on of the necessary 

Outfits for every appointment, with Prices of each A Thresher’s India € Gauze 

Waistcoats. India Tweed Suits, and Kashmir FPiannel ‘Sate can only be 

shis Establishment. 


APPIN AND COMPANY’S LONDON BRANCH, 
pposite to the Pantheon, eyrat street, contains the Largest STOCK in London 
of ELECTR RU-SILVER PLATE and CUTLERY. Gentiemen about to proceed to epg A 
and Civil Appointments in India and Colonies can — complete Services of Plate of the 
most elegant design, without the disadvantage of di 


_MAPPIN AND ¢ UNRIVALED TABI CUTLERY. 


procured at 


| Good. | Medium. | | Superior. 

1 doz. Table Knives, enmemned Ivory handles | £013 0 | £100 | £115 0 
1 doz. Cheese Kniv: | “010 0 015 0 150 
046] 070! one 

056 080) 018 6 

; air Poultry Carvers | 046 070 01 0 
teel for sharpening... mi 03836: 0646 
Complete Service £2 0 0 | £8 0 6 | £5 3 


Each article may be had sopeuataly at the same price; the handles are so secured as not 
to become loose in hot water. Estimates submitted for furnishing with plate and cutle: 
Military Messes, Hotels, and all Public Establishments. Celebrated Cutlery in large Stoc! 
for selection and immediate shipment at Sheffield Prices. Illustrated ed Catalogues post 
free. The only London E is opposite to the P: Oxford-street, 

Manufactory, Royal Cutlery Works, Sheffield. 


BEDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS.—WILLIAM 
TON has SIX LARGE SHOW-ROOMS devoted exclusively to the SEPARATB 
DISPLAY of Lamps, and Metallic Bedsteads. The stock 


newest, and most varied ever submitted to the public, and marked at prices o 
tionate with those that have tended to make his Establishment the most distin, shed it in 
estate 12s, 6d. to £20 0s. each. 


teads, 
Shower Baths. from 
Lamps (Moderateur), from 
(All other kinds 
Pure Colza Oil 48. per gallon, 


£9 to £21 the set of joer, Block Tin Hot-water Dishes with wells for gravy, 128. to 308. ; 
Britannia metal, 22s. to 77s.; electro-plated on nickel, full size, £9. 


W ILLIAM BURTON’ 8 GEN ERAL URN ISHING 
[LRONMONGERY CATALOGU nited Stock of It contains 

wards of Five Hundred of Stock of Sterne "3 ver, and Electro- 

Plate, Nickel Silver, and Britannia Meta) Goods, Dish-Covers, Hot Water Dishes, Stoves. 
Fenders, Mar! arble Chimney- Pieces, Kitchen Kanges, ps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns, an 
Kettles, Clocks, Table Gatien. Bathe, Toilet Ware, Turnery, Iron and Brass Beas 
Bedding, Bed-room, Cabin: Furnit ure, &c., with Lists of Prices and Plans of the 
Twenty large Show-Rooms, at 39, Oxford d-street, W.; 1, 14, 3, 8, and 4, Newman-street ; 
4, 5, and 6, Perry’s-place; and 1, Newman-mews. 


K EATIN G’S COUGH LOZEN GES. —WHAT DISEASES 
ARE MORE FATAL heir Colds, Sore 
or Lung ? The first and remedy is KEATING: COUGH 


Sold in Boxes, Is. ua. , and Tins, 2s. 94, 6d., and 10s, 6d. each, by THOMAS KEATING, 
Chemist, &c., 79, St. Paul’s-churchyard, yo 4 Retail by all Druggists. 


WILLIAM Suez & Sons, having entire Patent Right, are able to 
the following — 


REDUCED SCALE OF PRICES. 


” ” ” od 
” ” ” Od. 
Other sizes in proportion. To he obtained of almost all respectable Upholsterers and 
Bedding Wareh 


ousemen. 
ESPECIAL NOTICE should be taken that each S: Mattress bears upon the side 
“‘Tucker’s wins ad 


LE SOMNIER ELASTIQUE PORTATIF. 


HEAL AND SON have patented a method of making a 
a Soring Mat Mattrees uesBte. The great objection to the usual Spring Mattress is its 
ng 80 heavy ani 
he “SOMNIER ‘Portatir” is made in Three separate parts, and when 
joihed together has al) ticity of the best Spring Mattress. As it has no stuffing of 
wool or horse-hair, it cannot harbour moth, to which the usual Spring Mattress is very 


; th » , are much below those of the best spring mattresses, viz. 
6%. long 4 ft, Gin. wide by 6ft, 4in. long 


therefore, combines the advantages ofelasticity, 
“in pom Catalogue of Bedstends: Bedding. and Bed-room Furniture sent free by 


HEAL and SON, 196, Tottenham-court-road, W. 


K =: EATIN GS PALE NEWFOUNDLAND COD LIVER 
L has been analyzed, reported on, and recommended by Professors TAYLOR and 
THoMson, also by Dr. EDWIN PAYNE, who, in the words of the 1 q REIRA, say, 
that “The finest oil is that most devoid of , odour, ,” characters this oil 
ll be found to possess in a high degree. 
Half-pints, 1s. 6d., Pints, 2s. 6d., 4s.6d., and Five-Pint bottles, 10s. 6d., Imperial 
Measure, 79, St. Paul’s-churchy 


Sik JAMES MURRAY’S PATENT FLUID MAGNESIA, 
CORDIAL Churn. and LEMON SYRUP. Bottles now double the size and effect 
at ot oi Se Cheap Druggists, and the Works, 104, Strand, London; with Dispensing Jars 


0. EW EAR’ 3 GIFT i is more valuable than OLDRIDGE’ 
M of COLUMBIA, which has been established upwards of thirty ay tee 
the only certain rem: ever discovered for preserving, stren; 
ing, or Bs. 04 the ers, or Moustaches. and preventina th em 
sola in bottles. , and 11s., by C. and A. OLDEIDG 22, the 
and Perfumere.—For 


London, W.C. 
eficacicus and un 


~~. 
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= Dis COVERS AND HOT WATER DISHES, in every 
: terial, in sat variety, and of the newest and most recherché patti » 
show at WILLIAM'S. BURTOR’S, Tin Dish Covers, 7s. 6d. the set of six; bicck tin, 
- 12s. 3d. to 35s. 6d. the set of six; elegant modern patterns, 30s. Od. to 60s. the set; Britannia 
| 
| 
7 PARR'S LIFE PILLS act as a warm and Balsamic 
Aperient, removing without the slightest pain or inconvenience all obstruc- 
tions, and restore the whole system to a state of health and comfort.—Sole propeiotors, tT. 
ROBERTS al d Co., Orane-Court, Fleet-street, Londom. In boxes, price Is. 1)d., 2s. 0d., 


Jan. 25, 1862.] 


EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCXXXIIL, 
is just published. 
CONTENTS: 
I. LIFE AND WRITINGS OF WILLIAM PATERSON. 
II. SEWELL’S ORDEAL OF FREE LABOUR. 
III. MAX MULLER ON THE SCIENCE OF LANGUAGE. 
IV. MILITARY DEFENCE OF THE COLONIES. 
V. FELIX MENDELSSOHN’S LETTERS. 
VI. WRECKS, LIFEBOATS, AND LIGHTHOUSES. 
VII. BURTON’S CITY OF THE SAINTS. 
VIII. MAY’S CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
IX. THE LADY OF LA GARAYE. 
X. BELLIGERENTS AND NEUTRALS. 
London: Lonewan and Co. Edinburgh: A. and C. Brack. 
TH QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCXXI, 


is ES THIS DAY. 


CONTENTS: 
I. RAILWAY CONTROL, 
IL. THE PRINCESS CHARLOTTE, 
lil, POPULAR EDUCATION—THB NEW CODE, 
IV. ICELAND—THE CHANGE OF FAITH. 
Vv. THE LATB PRINCE CONSORT. 
VI. SPAIN AS IT IS. 
VII. LORD CASTLEREAGH. 
VIII. THE AMERICAN CRISIS. 
Jonn Albemarle-street. 


PRASER'S MAGAZINE for FEBRUARY, 2. 6d. 


CONTAINS: 
THE SPANISH CONQUEST IN AMERICA. 
THALATTA! BL LATTA!—A Study at Sea. By the Author of “ Catarina in 
enice.” Par 

EDITORS AND NEW SPAPER WRITERS OF THE LAST GENERATION, By 
an Old Apprentice of the Law, 

WESTBOROUGH FAIR. 

SIDNEY HERBERT. FIRST BARON HERBERT OF LBA. 

THE REFORM AGITATION OF 1831-2. By LorD STRATHEDEN. 

CELIBACY et. MARRIAGE, 

BARKEN ONO R.—A Tale. LA the Author of “Guy Livingstone,” “ Sword and 
Gown,” &e. Chapters X!V.—XVL. 

THE MUSE OF THE DRawine-ROOW. 

THE CONTEST IN AMERICA. By JoHN STUART MILL. 


London: Parker, Son, and Bourn, West Strand, W.C, 
THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, No. XXVI. (fOr 


FEBRUARY), will be published on Tuesday, the 28th instant, price On 
‘Two Illustrations. 


CONTENTS: 
THE ADVENTURES OF PHILIP ON HIS WAY THROUGH THE WORLD. 
in, the Departments of Seine, Loire, and Styx (Inférieur! 
Chapt —Iin the ments 0: , an > 
XX Returns to Old Friends, 
WHAT ARE THE NERVES? 
FROZEN-OUT ACTORS. 


THE STRUGGLES OF BROWN, JONES AND BOSINGOR. By ONE OF THE Fre. 
Chapter XIX.— — George Robin 
» _XX.—Showing how Mr. see his Way. 
XX1.—Mr. Brown is taken If. 


FISH CULTURE. 
THE WINTER IN CANADA. 
BELGRAVIA OUT OF DOORS. (With an Illustration.) 
COMMISSIONS OF LUNACY. 


AGNES OF SORRENTO, and her het. 
—The Attack on San Marco. 


The Saturday Review. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED ART PAPER, 
On Saturday, March 1, to prices Fourpence, 


THE ART-WORLD AND INTERNATIONAL EXHIB!TOR. 


DITOR in Painting, Scul , Ornamental Art, and Manu- 
Engraving, Photography, Poet the Dram ke 
assisted by Writers of eminen the B a rimer 


ats of Art. 
This journal will Rive a faithful report of all the productions and doings in the ered 
ein upon the History of Art 
st och 
On- Dits, Notes of im mammary of the nes of Vert pond be. copiously 
ithe tone of eriticism” in the “Art-World” wilt be tnd impartial rant 
tone of criticism in the “ Art- im 
glaring error and presumptuous mediocrity, ¢ in every +4 
"Teneed hardly be stated that the contents of the International Exh 
need ha 8 conten 
scope of fine or decorative art, be ‘amply hibition, coming 
r 
Each number of the “ Art-World” will contain 24, * when circumstances uire it, 33 
handsome quarto pages, printed in the best style upon paper of a fine quality. ns » 
Published by S. H. Lrypury, at the Office, 10, bt st Commu- 
nications for the Editor, Advertizements, &c., are to be ada rer 


LIFE of sor ESDAY NEXT, Jan. 20, will contain “the hest a t 
paves oo of the FIGHT between JEM MACE and TOM KING for the BEL t Ris is 
to be one of the gamest and most scientific batties ever witnessed. One Penny. 

148, Fleet-street, London. 


L2 NDON ON THAMES.— —A HEALTHY HOUSE.— 
contains :—Illnstrati f London 
on the Thames—Progress of the Main ofa Healthy House— Pine 
View of Carved Pulpit, Wrotham Aspect of Art in RS 
nes— ans for jackfriars petit: 
building News—Provincial News—Church-building News, &c. 
Office, 1, York-street, € Covent-garden ; and all Booksellers. 
THE... RARLIAMENTABY REMEMBRA NCER 
ULMLN SMIT’ ), contain a divest of 
the &., n Parliament ont of with 
and illustrative Notes. Vole 1i1., and TV. (for ¥ 1861), are now 
price 25s. each, bound in cloth. f.-r 1862 (One ‘for the year, paid 
advance) are now due ; tobe sent to Mr. JOHN E TAYLOR, 10, Little Queen-street, nee 
inn-fields, London, W.C. 


Just published, cloth, gilt edges, price 2s. 64.; by post, 2s. 8d. 
WHO’ S WHO in 1862. Peerage, Baronetage, Knightage, 
Parliamentary Guide, &c. 


“= Sse ow to epitome of that handy knowledge of the personnel of th dlic life of this 
country which every one so often requires to refer 


London: Batty Brotuers, Cornhill. 


HAN DBOOK OF THE COURT, THE PEERAGE, AND 
= 4 FOR 1862, with Tables of the Representation, &e. 


Tp NEW BANKRUPTCY LAW.—The FIFTH 
of BANKRUPTCY MANUAL, by & E. LEw1s, Solicitor, con contains 
ost Concise and Practical Summary of the Present Law of cet yi! publi 
The ‘whole of the New Rules are given at length, Price 1s. 6d.; or by pos’ 
RICHARDSON and Co., 23, Cornhill. 


Now ready, price 3s. 
"THE BOTHIE OF TOPER-NA-FUOSICH: a Long 
Vacation Pastoral, By ARTHUR HUGH CLOvGEH, 
MACMILLAN and Co,, Cambridge and London. 
FOR SENIOR OR JUNLOR CLASSES. 


THE HARROW EDUCATIONAL ATLASES: MODERN 


Thirty Maps, 12s. 64.; © Twenty-th 128, 64. ; JUNIOR MODERN, 
Fourteen aps. 7s.; JUNIO CLASSIGAL, s. A Specimen Map, gratis, 


cation 
London: EDWARD STANFORD, Charing-cross, S.W. 


ROUNDABOUT PAPERS. —No. 19. 4 ‘Half a Loaf.—A Letter to Messrs. Broadway, 
Battery, and Co. of New York, Bankers. 


SMITH, and Co., 6, Cornhill. 
Price One Shilling, 


MACMILLAN’ S MAGAZINE. Edited ed by Davip Masson. 


~ E ioe for FEBRUARY, 1862, will be published on TUESDAY NEXT, 


January 
CONTENTS: 
I. A QUIET NOOK; or, Vs tow of an Old Bachelor. In Four hr Joux 
Authior of nzo Benoni,” “ Doetor Antonio,” &c, 
Chap. 1.—How stumbled upon Schranksteinbad, 
—UVeli and Suldi. 


IL. SUGGESTIONS FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF OUR ENTATIVE 
THE UNIVERSITY ELECTIONS ACT OF SESSION. By 

Sateas HARE, Author of “ A Treatise on Representati 

Ill TEN DAYS IN THE CRIMBA. 

Iv. THE RAISED REACH OF BRITAIN, AND HOW mney HAS RISEN IN 
TH ORLD, By ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, F.R.S.E 

V. RAVENSHOE. By HENRY KINGSLEY ct “Geoffry Hamlyn.” 

p. 47.— 


»  48—In which Cuthbert hings in a new Light. 
40.—The things at this date, with other 
50.—Shrede and and Patches. 


VL FES "PRESENT PROSPECTS OF CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES, By Haney 
CET 


aw 
VII. GONE! By | the Hon. Mrs. NORTON. 
VIII. PASSING EVENTS—RETROSPECT OF THE AMBRICAN DIFFICULTY. 
Vols. I., 11., IIL, and IV. are now ready, handsomely bound in cloth, price 7s. 6d. each. 
MACMILLAN and Co., Cambridge ; and 23, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London, 
Sold by all Booksellers, Newsmen, and at all the Railway Stations. 


On Wednesday, the 22nd ed ce Sixpence, of an entirély New 
strated Se! contatuing pages, entitied. 


EVERY BOY'S. "MAGAZINE 


CONTENTS: 
OUR DOMESTIC PETS—THE SQUIRREL, By the Rev. J. G. Woon. 
OUR FIKST GREAT SEA-FIGHT. By B, EDWARDS. 
FOOTBALL. By GrorGe ForRrgst. Iilustrated. 
AMONGST THE SHOW FOLKS. Chapterl. By 
A WORD ABOUT THF GORILLA. Lilustrated. 


London RouTLEDGE, WARNs, and ROUTLEDGE, Farringdon-street. 
THE LAW MAGAZINE AND LAW REVIEW for 


FEBRUARY. being No. 2% of the United New Series, will be pe on nal Gen 
5s., and contains :—Art. 1. Life of Sir John Patteson. International 


ort Notes 0 of New Books, &e. 
London: BUTTERWORTHS, 7, Fleet-street, Her Majesty’s Law Publishers. 


FBSssays ON PREACHING, AND SKETCHES OF 
SERMONS, for Clergymen, every week in the CLERICAL JOURNAL. 
Threepence, A Specimeu Copy in return for Four Stamps. 

10, Wellington-streét, Strand, W.C. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY HONOR EXAMINATION, 


THE. CAMBRIDGE CHRONICLE AND UNIVERSITY 
RNAL SATURDAY, Janu p the MATHEMATICAL 
TRIPOS PAPERS of 802, and LIST oF D 

Orders sent to the Office containing Six ps will be punctually attended to, 


This day is published, price One Shilling, 
SERMON Preached b before the University of Cambrid 


23, 1861, of the FUNERAL OF HiS ROYA 
NESS THE PRINCE ct GONSO RT 4 AMBS AMIRAUX JEREMIE, D.D., Regius Professor 
of Divinity. Published by requ 
Cambridge : BELL, and Co, London: BELL and Datpy. 


THE BISHOP OF SALISBURY ov. Da. WILLIAMS, 
In a few days will be published, 
THE DEFENCE OF DR. ROWLAND WILLIAMS ; being 
REPORT of the sth of Jam delivered in ~ Gears of Arches, on the 2ist of December. 

1861, ond the 7th a: Janua: FPItzJaMES STEPHEN, M. Re- 

er bt. Newark on Trent. ; together with Observations on the 
Arguments ofthe Counsel for the Bis Sallsbur ry. 

SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 6%, Cornhill. 


THE AUSTRALIAN COLONIES. 
This day, with Emigration Map, Post 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d, 
HIRTY-THREE YEARS IN TASMANIA AND VIC- 
TORIA, bei the ‘al Rxperience of the Author, interspersed with Historie 
Jottings, Narrativ mnsel to Emigrants. By G. T. LLorp. 
ree : HOULSTON and WRIGHT, 65, Paternoster-row. 


Mr. NEwsy has just published, in Two Vols. Demy 8vo, price 39s. 


[THE TURKISH EMPIRE; in its Relations with C ristianity 
and Civilization. By R. R. MADDEN, Pe. R.C. “+. Author of “ Travels in ey, 
and Syria,” ‘“‘ Memoirs of Countess of Blessin.ton,” &c. 


MARRYING FOR MONEY. ANovél. By tirs. ‘MackENzte DavrEs. 3 Vols, 
THE COST OF A CORONET. By J. McGrigor ALLAN. 8 Vols. 


MR. SENIOR ON AMERICAN SLAVERY. 
In 8v0, price 5s. 


AMERICAN SLAVERY: a eprint of an Article on 


T. FELLOWES, Ludgate-street. 
This day is published, Fourth Edition, in Two Vols. 8vo, price 26s. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF M 18s CORNELIA 
KNIGHT, Lady Companion to the Princess Charlotte of 
her Journals and Anecdote Books. 
“ Of the popularity of these volumes on account of their 4 - as well as gossiping 
a, there can he no doubt whatever.” June 8th, 
"7 Why we should turn to these volumes as the most interesting of the recent 
season, will be sufficiently evident as we indicate ‘the contents.” — Times, Octuber 19th. 


London: Wx. H. ALLEN and Co.,7, Leadenhall-street. 


This day is published, in Two Vols. Post 8vo, price £1 18. 
OF THE OPERA, from its Origin in 1 Ttaly to to 


Present Anecdotes of the it celebrated Com 
By Epwaxps, Esq., ‘author of Russians ~ 


isap t one.” —Ath January 4th, 1862, 
London: W. H. ALLEN and Co., 7, Leadenhall-street. 
Fovulscap 8vo, cloth, 33. 64. 


‘THE ABC OF THOUGHT. By the Rev. W. G.D Davigs. 
WILLIAMS and NorGATR, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, St 
“ Will be of material service 


“tas given me a high opinion of the logical acuteness snd knowledge which it dis- 
MAN 
valuable contribution to mental science.” —Jowrnal of Sacred Literature, 
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“This original and traly suggestive work.” —or 


The Saturday Review. 


[Jan. 25, 1862. 


FLDUCATIONAL WORKS of DR. CORNWELL, F.R.G.S. 


Just published, 
MAP-BOOK FOR BEGINNERS, 1s. 6d.; 2s. 6d, coloured. 
BOOK OF BLANK MAPS. 1s. 
BOOK OF MAP PROJECTIONS, 1s, 


GEOGRAPHY FOR BEGINNERS. Ninth Edition. 1s, 
A SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY, Thirtieth Edition. 3s, 6d.; with Maps, 5s. 6d. 
A SCHOOL ATLAS. 25. 6d, plain; 4s. coloured. 
ALLEN AND CORNWELL’S GRAMMAR, Thirty-second Edition, 2s. red; 1s, 9d, cloth. 
GRAMMAR FOR BEGINNERS, Thirty-eighth Edition. 1s. cloth; 9d. sewed. 
THE YOUNG COMPOSER, Twenty-fifth Edition. 1s. 6d, 
SELECT ENGLISH POETRY. Eleventh Edition. 4s. 
CORNWELL AND Ss or a Systematic Course of 
Numerical R Seventh Edition, 4s. 6d. 
ARITHMETIC FOR "Fifth Raition. 6d, 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co, ; Beusaeee, ADAMS, and Co. 
Edinburgh: OLIVER and Boyp. 


NEW VOLUME. 


BRAITHWAITE’S RETROSPECT of MEDICINE (JULY 


Motion a 1861), containing Abstracts of the most important Papers in the 
Also, separate, price 2s. 6d. 


A COMMENTARY ON THE DISEASES OF WOMEN 
AND CHILDREN, for the last Half Year. Edited by W. BRAITHWAITE, M.D., Lecturer 
on the Diseases of Women and Children in tne Leeds School of Medicine, and JaMES 
BRAITRWAITE, M.D., London, 


New Subscribers may have their Volumes marked July—December, 1361, emees the 
vol. 44, 0 that each Volume will be perfect and independent of the long Series. 
N.B.—A limited — of Sets, Vols, 1 to 40, may be had for £5. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 
Edinburgh: and Boyp. Dublin: HODGES, SMITH, and Co, Leeds: D.J. RoRBUCK 


r Editions. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Ch 
CARR'S CLASSICAL LEXICON : a complete Classical 


exe = Special Pronunciation established by Cited Autho- 
rities, 2. Su! lustrated by Classical Quotations, By THOMAS SWINBURNE CARR, 


A.M., King’s 
* CARR’S HISTORY OF GREECE, 700 pp. 6s. 
London; SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 


Just published, a New Edition, with Additions, 


OF THE FACULTY.” with the 


of Chrono-thermal Medicine. By Dr. Dickson. Price 5s. cloth 


anid Co., Stationers’-court ; and all Libraries, 


ww Ready. Cap. 8vo, price 5s. 
W INE AND WIN. E COUNTRIES; a Record and Manual 
for Wine Merchants and Wine Consumers. By Gaar.es Tov. 
London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co. 


Ez PRIVA’ next, January 20th, in Three Vols., with Portrait, 31s. 6d. 
THE RIVATE DIARY OF RICHARD, DUKE OF 
AND CHANDOS, K.G. 
Hurst and BLACKETT, Publishers, 18, Great Marlborough-street. 


Now ready at all the Libraries, in Two Vols., 21s. 
of OF LETTERS. By Kavanacu, 


“Miss Kavanagh’s book isa good one, It will obtain not only a ular success 
but also a permanent place in the of the literary student.”—Era 
Hurst and BLackEtT, Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


COOPER’S NOVELS, COMPLETE AT ONE SHILLING EACH. 


THE FIRST VOLUME of a NEW EDITION of this 


ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, and ROUTLEDGE, Farringdon-street. 
MARRYAT’S NOVELS, COMPLETE AT ONE SHILLING EACH. 


THE FIRST VOLUME of a NEW EDITION | of this 
Popular Series of Novels, containing PETER SIMPLE, is now ready. 
be completed in Fourteen Monthly Volumes, at One Shilling each, 


ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, and ROUTLEDGR, 
Just published, with Map of Palestine, 8vo, 18s. 


THE MESSIAH. By the Author of “The Life of 


Bishop Ken.” 


JOHN MuRRAY, Albemarle-street, 
This day (Printed by Desire), 8vo, Sixpence, 


THE THOUGHT OF DEATH: a Sermon Preached in 
Gloucester Cathedral, on the Day of the FUNERAL of H.R.H. — PEINCE 
CONSORT. By WILLIAM, LonD BISHOP OF GLOUCESTER AND BRISTO 


JoHN Albemarile-street. 
Now ready, with Llustration, Post 8vo, 12s. 


LETTERS FROM ROME TO FRIENDS IN ENGLAND. 


- f= OHN W. BURGON, M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, and Author of 
Life patrick Fraser Tytler.” 


“I did not without regret give it my last farewell.”—JOHN EVELYN (1645), 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 


Just ready, price One Shilling, 
‘THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A WORKING MAN. 
Edited by the Hon. Miss E, EDEN. 
RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street. 
Immediately, in Fcap. 8vo, bound, 2s, 6d, 


EVERYBODY’ S PUDDING BOOK: or, Puddings, Tarts Tarts, 


&c., in their Proper, Season for All the Year Round, By the Author o! 
Guide to Rabbit Cooking 
BENTLEY, New Burlington-street. 


Immediately, in Fcap. 8vo, 


GELECTION S FROM THE WORKS OF PLATO, 


ted from the Greek by GEORGIANA LADY CHATTERTON, Author of “ Home 
Sketches,” “Selections and Translations from the Works of Jean Paul Richter, 


Now ready, Second Edition, price 4s. 6d. 


THE CIRCLE OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE: A 
fandbook of Faith Framed out of a el 8 Experience. By Lord KINLOCH, One 
of the +) udges of the Supreme Court of Scotian 
Edinburgh: EDMONSTON and 88, Prince’s-street, 
mdon ; HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co. 


Feap. cloth, One Shilling, 


CICERON IS ORATIO, » pro Tito Annio Milone, from the Text 


ry oar carefully Revised. ith Notes Explanatory of the Text, by the Rev. J. 
Mason, M.A., F.S.A. 
pea WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras-lane, Queen-street, Cheapside. 


Fcap. 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, price 3s. 6d. 


THE, LIFE OF NELSON. By Rosert Sovruey, Esq., 


D., with the Author’s Last Corrections. Lllustrated by George Cruikshank. 
With a fac-simile of an Autograph Letter of Lord Nelson dated from on board the Victory. 
London: WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras- lane, Queen-street, Cheapside. 


BALDWIN’S HISTORY OF GREECE, 
12mo, cloth, 2s, 6d. 


HISTORY OF GREECE, from | the > Earliest Records of that 


Country to the Feed in which it was Roman Province. For the Use 
of Schools, &c. By E. WIN ; a New Biition, ‘Revised and Improved, with Questions 
8. KENNY, Author of Why and Because,” Illustrated with Medallion Portraits 
and Maps, 


FORWARDED FREE BY POST, TO ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


A PRINT CATALOGUE OF FINE ENGRAVINGS; 
ped an them may be named those after Sir E. LANDSEER, CoorER, R.A., Sir T. 
‘London: WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras-lane, Queen-street, Cheapside. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street. 
Immediately, in Post 8vo, 


HEARTS OF OAK;; or, Naval Yarns. By the Author of 
“Vonved, the Dane; a Romance of the Baltic Sea.” 
RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street. 


Just ready, in Post 8vo, 


ANE EXPOSITION OF SPIRITUALISM, in a Series of 


etTondon: GEORGE MANWARING, 8, King William-street, Strand. 
This day, in 8vo, price One Shilling, 


THE AMERICAN QUESTION. By Wittiam W. Srory. 
Reprinted, by permission, from the Daily News. 
London: GEORGE MANWARING, 8, King William-street, Strand. 


Now ready, in 8vo, price 10s. 6d. cloth, 


CPUs ON THE SPHINX OF THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY: or, Politico-Polemical Riddles Interpreted. By AN OLD-CLOTHES 
PHILOSOPHER. 

London: GEORGE MANWARING, 8, King William-street, Strand. 


Now ready, in Demy 8vo, price 6s, cloth, 
E DUCATION: INTELLECTUAL, MORAL, AND 


PHYSICAL. By HERBERT SPENCER, Author of “The Principles of Psychology.” 
London: GEORGE MANWARING, 8, King William-street, Strand. 


Just published, in 12mo, cloth, price 5s., free by post, 


(CHRISTIAN THOUGHT AND WORK; a Series of 
Morning Meditations on Passages of Scripture. By W. LINDSAY ALEXANDER, D.D., 
Minister of Augustine Church, Edinburgh. 
Edinburgh: ADAM and CHARLES BLACK. 


THE LATE PROFESSOR WILSON 


W2 ORKS BY THE LATE HORACE HAYMAN WILS ON, 
F.R.S., Member of the Royal Asiatic Societies of Calcutta and Paris, and of 
the Orienta? Society of Germany, &c., and Boden Professor of Sanskrit in the University 
of Oxford. Vol. L. 
Also under the Title, 


ESSAYS AND LECTURES, On THE | 


= Series will consist of Twelve Vols. A detailed renee may be had on application, 
TROBNER and Co., 60, Paternoster-row, London. 


ONLY ONE HUNDRED COPIES PRINTED. 
In One Vol., Small 4to, pp. 400, cloth, Te ~ "mae of Charles 4 in Photography, 


MEY MOIRES DE LA COUR D'ESPAGNE, SOUS LE 
REGNE DE CHARLES IL, 1678-1682. Par le MARQUIS DE VILLARS. Edited by 
WILLIAM STIRLING, Esq., M.P. 
TRUBNER and Co., 60, Paternoster-row, London. 


In Two Vols., 12mo, pp. 830, handsomely bound in cloth, price 12s. 


RESEARCHES ON THE DANUBE AND THE 


ADRIATIC; or, Contributions to the Modern History of Hungary and Transylvan: 
Dalmatia and Croatia, Servia and Bulgaria. ” * 
TROBNER and Co., 60, | Paternoster-row, London. 


RUSSIA ‘AND CHINA, 
Now published, in One Vol., 8vo, of 4 Tinted Lithographs, and 
8, 


(THE RUSSIANS ON THE AMUR: History of Discove 
Conquest, and Colonization, up to the Treat in 1860. With a detai fed 
Description of the Country, Re Inhabi habitants, 
with Personal Accoun = 
Corresp. F.G.S. Frankfurt. with an Appendix on the Navigation: of the Gulf of the A mur 
by Captain PRUTZ. 
“ His book is a good honent book—a book that was needed, and that may be referred to 


nformati 
pt. 3 is of th horoughly conscientious work, and furnishes very full information on all points 

7 The w work c before us is full of important and accurate informati —London Review . 

“ His book far the mos t comprehensive | Review of = that » been observed and 
ascertained ttle Kussian portion of Asia.” — 

“ There is a breadth and massiveness about the work which mark it off very distinc tly 
from the light wooks oft et | or history ag are written to amuse a railroad traveller or 


hina Telegra, 
“ The volume deserves a careful perusal and it will be found exceedingly instructive .”— 


London: TROBNEB and Co,, Paternoster-row, London, 


Just published, in Crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. By Sir J. F. W. Herscuet, 


Just published, in Fcap. 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


METEOROLOGY. By Sir J. F. W. Henrscuet, Bart. 


Edinburgh: A.andC. BLack. London: LONGMAN and Co, ; and all Booksellers. 


NEW EDITION OF KITTO’S CYCLOPAZDIA, 
On the 1st of February will be published Part IL., price 2s, 6d., of 
A NEW EDITION, ENLARGED AND REMODELLED THROUGHOUT, OF 


CYCLOPAZDIA OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 
ted by the Rev. WM. LINDSAY ALEXANDER, D.D, Assisted by numerous Con- 
euheteen, whose initials will be fixed to their various Contributions. 
ed in 24 Parts, S -Royal 8vo, price 2s. 6d. each, Illustrated with nume- 
on Wood and Steel, to be Completed in Two large Volumes, Super- 
Hayat price Edinburgh: and CHARLES BLACK. 


NEW EDITION OF DE QUINCEY’S WORKS. 
On the Ist of February will be published, in Crown 8vo, cloth, price 4s, 6d. 
THE FIRST VOLUME OF A RE-ISSUE OF 


THE WORKS OF THOMAS DE QUINCEY, “THE 

ENGLISH OPIUM EATER.” 

“The exquisite finish of De Quincey’s atein, with the acholactio rigour of his logic, form 
a combination which centuries may n reprodu 8 but which EVERY GENERATION 
SHOULD STUDY AS ONE OF THE MARVELS OF ENGLIS ITERATURE.”—Quarterly Review. 

The Series will be completed in 14 Volumes, to be published Monthly. 
I., containing “the Confessions ofan Bagiieh Opium Rater,” Edition, with 
the Author’s latest Revisions an will be ‘ebruary. 
Vouumns IIL, Sketches and Recollections Lakes; March 
and Ap 


Votumess IV. and V., Miscellanies ; in May and June. 
And the succeeding Volumes Monthly thereafter. 
The whole to be completed within one year. 
Edinburgh : ADAM and CHARLES BLACK. 


Now ready, . Svo, cloth covers, Is. ; 
VILLAGE SKETCHES : Descriptive of Club and School 
estivals, other Gatherings and Institutions. By T. WHITEHEAD, 
M.A, of Gawcott, Bucks. 
Cheaper 
rend ths will be glad to possess it at the small of One 
London: BOSWORTH and HARRISON 215 Som 
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This day, Post 8vo, price 10s, 6d, 
THE YOUNG STEPMOTHER ; | or, a Chronicle of Mis- 
takes. By the Author of “The Heir of Redcly: 
London: Parker, Son, and oa West Strand. 
This day, Fcap. 8vo, 6s. 
TOWN AND COUNTRY SERMONS. By the Rev. 
CHARLES KINGSLEY, Rector of Eversiey, and Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. 
London: PARKER, SON, and BouRN, West Strand. 
In Two Vols. Post 8vo, 9s, each, 
THE. RECREATIONS OF A COUNTRY PARSON: 
's, Consolatory, Zsthetical, Moral, Social, and Domestic. A Selection from the 
Contributions of A. K. 'B. to Fraser's Magazine. 
By the same Author, 
LEISURE HOURS IN TOWN. 9s. 
London: PARKER, SON, and BoURN, West Strand. 
Two Vols. Royal 8vo, £3 38. 
GTATUTES RELATING TO THE ECCLESIASTICAL 
INSTITUTIONS OF ENGLAND, INDIA, AND THE COLONIES, With the 
sions thereon, By ARCHIBALD J. STEPHENS, M.A., F.R.S. 
London: PARKER. SON, and BouRy, West Strand. 
Fifth Edition, 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
B ACON’S ESSAYS. With Annotations by Ricnarp 
WuatkLy, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. 
London: PARKER, Son, and Bourn, West Strand. 


Second Edition, Revised, 8vo, 15s. 


[THE INSTITUTES OF JUSTINIAN ; with English Intro- 


duction, Translation, and Notes, By THomas C, SANDARS, M.A., late Fellow of Oriel 
College, Oxford. 
London: PARKER, Son, and Bourn, West Strand. 
This day, Square 8vo, 7s. 6d, 


‘THE VITA NUOVA OF DANTE. Translated, with an 
Introduction By THEODORE MARTIN, 
e Same. Second Edition, with Additions, 
THE ODES OF HORACE. Translated into English Verse, 


with Introduction and Notes. 


CATULLUS. Translated into English Verse, with a Life and 
Notes, 6s, 6d. 


London: PARKER, SON, and BouRN, West Strand. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ FRIENDS IN COUNCIL.” 


FRIENDS IN COUNCIL. A New Series. Two Vols. Post 
me RIENDS IN COUNCIL. First Series. New Edition. 

COMPANIONS OF MY SOLITUDE. Fifth Edition. 3s. 6d. 
ESSAYS WRITTEN IN THE INTERVALS OF BUSI- 


NESS, Seventh Edition, 
London: a Son, and Bourn, West Strand, 


Just published, in Post 8vo, with 10 Plates of Plans, price 10s. 6d., the Third Edition of 


THE THEORY OF WAR: Illustrated by numerous Examples 
from Military History. By Lieut.-Col. P, L, MACDOUGALL, late Superintendent of 
Studies at the Royal Military College 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and RoBERTS. 


THE OXFORD LOCAL EXAMINATIONS FOR 1862. 
Just published, in 4to, price 2s., coloured, 


Tar MIDDLE-CLASS ATLAS; comprising full-coloured 
Maps of Great Britain and Ireland (Physical Features), England, Scotland, Ireland, 
aly, Switzerland, and Russia in ey being all the Maps requires for the Examination 
ef Candidates in Geography, 186 y WALTER M‘ R.G.S., Royal Military 
Asylum, Chelsea. The Maps engraved EDWARD W Ss. 
London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 


THE OXFORD LOCAL EXAMINATIONS FOR 1862 AND Ba LONDON 
UNIVERSITY B.A, EXAMINATIONS FOR 1 
Just published, in 12mo, price 1s, 64,, = 


MILTON’ 8S PARADISE LOST, Boox II.; with a Prose 
Translation or Paraphrase, the Forcing, of the more Difficult Words, Specimens of 
Analysis, and numerous illustrative Notes. pecially designed to prepare Junior Candi- 
dates for the Oxford Middle-Class Examination in 1862, and Candidates for the first B.A. 
Examination of the London University in 1862. By the ‘Rev. Jonn Hu NTER, M.A. 


By the same Editor, Book I. as above, price 1s. . hry 
EXAMINATION-QU nersone on MILTON’s Paradise s I. and II., and on 


Lost, 
SHAKSPEARE’S Merchant of Vents, for the use of Candidates fon the First B.A. Examina 
tion of the University of London in 1862. Just ready. 


London : enna GREEN, LONGMAN, and RoBERTS. 


LEGENDS OF ST. SWITHUN AND SANCTA MARIA ZGYPTIACA, ‘ 


Now ready, in Imperial 4to, price 21s. boards, 


(GLOUCESTER FRAGMENTS. I. Facsimile of Leaves in 


Saxon Handwriting on S. Swithun, copied by_Photozincography at the Ordpenee 
Survey Office, Southampton ; and Published with an Essay by JoHN 
of Swanswick; late Fellow’ and Tutor of Oriel, and Professor of Anudo-Saxon in the 
University of ‘Oxford. 11. Saxon Leaves on Maria gy ptiaca, with Facsimile. 

London: LONGMAN, GREEN, and Co., 14, Ludgate-hill. 


In One Vol., Post 8vo, with Portrait, price 12s. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND SERVICES OF SIR 


JAMES McGRIGOR, Bart, 


“ Beginnin rie the unhappy campaign of Holland in 1704, those services extended 
through Sir h Abercrombie’s expedition to the West Indies, ‘the Egyptian campaign in 
which he accompanied Sir David Baird from India, and, after an interval of service at 
home, the miserabie Walcheren failure and the Peninsular War. A first-rate officer in = 
of these, in é last of these the Duke’s right-hand man in his own department, 
administrator and chief who won the Duke’s heart by always having things ready, and b: by 
knowing nothing of seponeeeeeen, the account of Sir James MeGrigor’s personal adven- 
tures is itself interesting.”—Guardian. 

*A work w a simplicity of style and total freedom of egotism reflect the highest 
honour on the character of the writer.”—Colburn’s United Service —— ine. 

“For three Fea rs the autobio: legraphy ot of Sir James McGrigor is ly an editio ultra of 
the Bistory of the Peninsular London Review 

Sir James McGrigor, Bart., late Director-General of the Army Medical De pemens 

addition to his valuable professional labours, — and literary, has done his coun . 
men no mean service in we riting a Fay oy of his many adventures and experiences, which 
can from thi he last without that sense of weariness which some 
analogous works produce. » PSpectat 

“An onegreeny which, as a lively picture of a soldier’s iife, and an f'the globe, 

Neture of a medical officer’s experiences during service in the four quarters of 
8 one of the most entertaining works which the present season has offered to AT 5 


ARLE, M.A. 


—A theneum. 
“We have read an jography more interesting as the story of an active a 
well- -spent life, or better calculated to stimulate the en es of those who follow ‘he 
than that sir James MeGrigor, which just been published by 
and Co.”—Army and Navy Gazette. 
Published by Messrs. LONGMAN. 


Now ready, in One Vol., Post 8vo, 6s. 


MEMOIR OF BARON LARREY, Surgeon-in-Chief of the 
Grande Armée. From the French. 


it welcome, as are all souvenirs of good, useful, and courageous men,” 
= ‘ary 

“ The evils of be rendered still more if, arise hearted for the race of mankind, 
coincident with the existence of such evil, there did not y —— nthropists 
und skilful medical men like Sir James McGri; and yy who dev: 
a and their lives to alleviate suffering, to relieve Dye ond to preserve life.”—. 

“From the interesting Memolrot Larrey n 

many anecdotes ; but we will content pon fe es with sayin; 
he ‘a's faithful corved, aid not forget him. In his will we find Larrey 
ief of the French Army 100,000 francs, 


e Sur 
is “then virtuous man ie ever knew.’ 's United Bervice Say Magazine, 


now before us we vam, 


On 31st January will be published, 
A CHEAP EDITION OF 


A D A M B E D EE. 
By GEORGE ELIOT. 
In One Volume, Crown Octavo, price 6s. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND | SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


This day is published, 
ST. AUBYNS OF ST. AUBYN. 


By the Aurnor of “ Cuartey Nucent.” 
Two Vols., Post 8vo, price 21s, 


THE 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 
DEDICATED BY SPECIAL PERMISSION TO HER MAJESTY. 


KEITH JOHNSTON’S NEW ROYAL ATLAS 
OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 


FORTY-EIGHT MAPS, IMPERIAL FOLIO, 
With Index of easy reference to nearly 150,000 Names in the Atlas. 
Half-bound morocco or russia, £5 15s, 6d. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON, 
Sold by all Booksellers. 


Now ready, One Vol. 8vo, 9s, 


AIDS T O F AIT H: 
A SERIES OF THEOLOGICAL ESSAYS. 


Edited by WILLIAM THOMSON, D.D. 
Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
THE STUDENTS MANUAL OF ASTRONOMY. 


This day, with numerous Illustrations, Post 8vo, 12s. 


HANDBOOK OF DESCRIPTIVE AND 
PRACTICAL ASTRONOMY. 
By GEORGE F. CHAMBERS. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


OXFORD LOCAL EXAMINATIONS. 
Now ready, p 
THE SECOND BOOK of MILTON ’S PARADISE LOST. 


My A Notes ~~ Analysis; and on the Scriptural and Classical Allusions. By C, 


By the same Author, 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR, including ‘the PRINCIPLES of 


GRAMMATICAL ANALYSIS, Second Edition. 12mo, 2s. 6d. 


THE GRAMMATICAL ANALYSIS OF SENTENCES. 


12mo, 1s. 6d. 


FIRST STEPS IN ENGLISH GRAMMAR, for Junior 


Classes. 18mo, 1s. 


THE FIRST BOOK wOF EUCLID EXPLAINED TO 


BEGINNERS, Feap. 8vo, 1s. 0d. 


LONDON: WALTON AND MABERLY, UPPER GOWER STREET; 
AND IVY LANE, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


NEW FRENCH EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 
LECONS GRADUEES DE TRADUCTION ET DE 


te » otations on 8 nonyms, an y. 0) 

of Words and Idioms. By HENRI’ VAN Tava, one of the French Masters at Chelten- 
ham College, Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


MATERIALS FOR TRANSLATING FROM ENGLISH 


short Essay Translation, followed by Graduated 
Belection. Verse from the best English uthors. By L. LE BRUN, 
French in the University College School, London. 12mo, cloth, 
price 4s. 


NEW PRACTICAL AND EASY METHOD OF 


LEARNING THE FRENCH LANGUAGE. By F. AHN. Author’s own Edition, In 
Two Parts, sold separately. 


First Course and Second Course, 12mo, cloth, 18. 6d. each, 
The Two Courses in One Vol., 12mo, cloth, price $s. 


A 


LONDON: TRUBNER AND CO., 60, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
NEW SCHOOL CHRONOLOGY.—Now ready 


A& CcON¢ CISE CHRONOLOGY of AN CIEN T Tand nud MODERN 
Y. By Gores WILLIAM KING, M.A., Trin. Coll., Cambri) 
and Co. Brighton: THos. PaGs, Successor to FouLTHoRP. 
Just published, in Small 8vo, price 2s, 6d. 


THE LIMITS OF RELIGIOUS BELIEF: Suggestions 


Student in Divine Things. By the Rev. WM. BENTINCK HAWKINS, 
College, Oxford. 


H, RENSHAW, Publisher, 356, Strand 


MA., PALS. of Bxeter 
RIVINGTONS, Waterloo-place, London. 
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THE NEW ILLUSTRATED MACAZINE 


CONTAINING 


LIGHT AND AMUSING LITERATURE 


FOR 


THE HOURS OF RELAXATION. 


THE FIRST NUMBER OF THE NEW MAGAZINE 


LONDON 


SOCIETY 


IS NOW READY. 


RICHLY ILLUSTRATED. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


The Engravings this Month are— 


paces IN THE CROWD.—THE SIST: 


ERS. 
y L. HuaRD. Engraved by W. J. Linton. 
2. THE HUMAN SEASONS. 
Drawn by J. ATSON. Engraved by DALZIeL BROTHERS. 
3. IS IT FRIENDSHIP? IS IT LOVE? An Episode of the Ball-room. 
Drawn by GeorGE THOMAS. Engraved WA, Horace HARRAL. 


44 SKETCH IN ROTTEN Ri 


by H. SANDERSON. Engraved by Tocien: BROTHERS. 
5. PENSHU RST, Ot HOME OF THE SIDNEYS. With a PORTRAIT of SIR PHILIP 


=. S PERCIVAL SKELTON. Engraved by CHESHIRE and DICKINSON. 


6. THE FOUR ELEMENTS. 


Drawn by Von RAMBERG. Engraved by W. J. Linton. 


7. TENDER WORDS 


Drawn by F. R. PICKERSGILL, R.A. Engraved by Epmunp Evans. 


The Stories this Month are— 
ON THE THRESHOLD OF A DOOR: a Story of First Love. By the Author of “Cousin 


” Who Breaks, Pays,’ 


MENT. 
Chapter 111.—M1ss TORRINGTON APPEA 


Chapter THe Last.—ALL’S WELL THAT ‘nbs WELL. 
BUYING A HARMONIUE: a Tale in Four Chapters. 
hapter I — TOWN BELLES AND COUNTY RELLES. 
Chapter 11.—OuR NEW CURATE AND THE NEW CHOIR. 
Charter ILI —MR. MILLS GoEs To Town. 
Chapter THE Last.—FINDING OUR LEVEL. 


Miscellaneous Papers. 


A STROLL IN THE PARK. 


THE LITERATURE OF THE BLESSED ISLES. 


Lapy MAY AND THE BARON’s WALK 


Tue SToRY OF AN OLD ENGLISH MANSION, 


Home 1s HoME, HOWEVER HOMELY. 


Way GERMANY GLORIES IN THE MEMORY OP SCHILLIR. 


THE CHRISTMAS ENTERTAINMENTS. 


Loxpon FLOWERS: THE FLORAL ORNAMENTS OF THE DINNER-TABLE AND 


THE DRAWING-ROOM, 
THE NEW ART OF LovE. 


OFFICE, 49, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
Sold by all Booksellers in Town and Country. 


CALDERON’S DRAMAS IN ENGLISH ASONANTE. 


In One Vol., Feap. Quarto, price 15s. cloth, 


LOVE THE GREATEST ENCHANTMENT: 
THE SORCERIES OF SIN: 


THE DEVOTION 


OF THE CROSS, 


FROM THE SPANISH OF CALDERON. 
Attempted strictly in English Asonante and other Imitative Verse, 


By DENIS FLORENCE MACCARTHY, M.R.LA. 


With an Introduction to each Drama and Notes by the Translator; 
and the Spanish Text, printed in parallel columns, from the 
Editions of Hartzenbusch, Keil, and Apontes. 


Extract of a Letter from Ticxyor, the ITistorian 
of Spanish Literature, to the Author :— 


“ Boston, Dec. 16th, 1861. 
* * * * 
“ And now let me thank you very 


cordially for the honour you have 


done me by the dedication of your 
volume of translations. It was, of 
course, wholly unexpected, and there- 
fore only the more agreeable. I iy 
I need not add, that it is peculiar 
gratifying to me to be thought well 
of as a Spanish scholar by one whose 
knowledge of Spanish is shown to be 
absolute. 

“Tn this point of view your volume 
seems to me little less than marvel- 
lous. If I had not read it,—indeed, 
if Ihad not carefully gone through 
with the ‘Devocion de la Cruz,’ I 
should not have believed it possible 
to do what you have done. Titian, 
they say, and some others of the 
old masters, laid on colours for their 
ground-work, wholly different from 
those they used afterwards, but which 
they counted upon to shine through 


and contribute materially to the 
grand results they produced; so, in 
your translations, the Spanish seems 
to come through to the surface. The 
original air is always perceptible in 

our variations. It is like a family 

ikeness coming out in the next gene- 
ration, yet with the freshness of ori- 
ginality. 

“ But the rhyme is as remarkable 
as the verse and the translation; 
not that you have made the asonante 
as perceptible to the English ear as 
it is to the Spanish—our cumber- 
some consonants make that impos- 
sible: the wonder is, that you have 
raade it perceptible at all. I think 
I perceive your asonantes as much 
as I do those of August Schlegel or 
Gries, and more than I do those of 
Friedrich Sehlegel. But he was the 
first who tried them, and besides, I 
am not a German. Pages it not 
be amusing to have experiment 
tried in French 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, and Co., 14, Ludgate-bill. 


BENTLEY’S MISCELLANY. 
The Fesrvary Noumper (Now Ready) contains 


THE LORD MAYOR OF LONDON; 
Or, City Life in the Last Century. 
By WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH. 
Caaps. IV., V., and VI. 
If. A REAL AMERICAN. 
Ill. SCANDINAVIAN TRAVEL. 
IV. TABLE-TALK, By Mowxsnoop. 
V. LORN LORIOT. By Dupugy Costatto, Chaps, XXXIX. to XLII. 
VI. CECIL CASTLEMAINE’S GAGE, By Ovrpa. 
VII. THE DEATH SHIP. By Mrs. Bususy. 
VIII. SOCIAL SCIENCE AND SUNNY SCENES IN IRELAND. 
IX. A CHANT FOR LITTLE MARY. By Mrs, Actow Trypat. 


LONDON: CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193, PICCADILLY. 


COLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


Edited by W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 


ConTENTS FoR Fepruary. No. CCCCXCIV. 
I, THE SEABOARD OF BRITISH NORTH AMERICA, 
II. THE SHADOW OF ASHLYDYAT. By the Author of “ East Lynne.” Part V. 
Ill. THE ROYAL BEREAVEMENT. By Cyrus Repprine. 
IV. THE CONSTABLE BOURBON, By Sir Natmanret, 


V. FEDERALISTS AND CONFEDERATES, An American Sketch. By 
Mrs. Busuey. 


VI. BOOTH’S LETTER-PERFECT SHAKSPEARE, 
VIL. GRANVILLE DE VIGNE, A Tale of the Day. Part XIV. 
VIIL. THE GREVAVOE ELOPEMENT. Concluding Part. 
1X. OTAGO, THE NEWLY DISCOVERED GOLD-DIGGINGS. 
X. ACCLIMATIZATION, 
XI, THE FRENCH ARMY. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193, PICCADILLY. 
*,* Sold by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 


NEW WORK BY THE BISHOP OF HEREFORD. 


Just published, in Demy 8vo, cloth, price 16s. 


THE FATHERS OF GREEK PHILOSOPHY. 


By R. D. HAMPDEN, D.D. 
Bishop of Hereford. 


EDINBURGH: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. LONDON: LONGMAN & CO. 


NEW EDITION OF THE ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA. 


Now complete, in 21 Vols. eg and Index, ie | £25 12s, in cloth; and £32 2s, 6d. 
half russia, marbled edges, 


THE EIGHTH EDITION OF 
THE ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA. 
A Dictionary of Arts, Sciences, and General Literature. 
Illustrated with upwards Ff! 5000 Engravings on Wood and Steel. 


EDINBURGH: A. & C. BLACK. LONDON: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO. 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


AUSTRALIA. 
Just published, a New Edition of 
BLACK’S LARGE MAP OF AUSTRALIA. 
Size, 39 by 40 inches. 


Containi all the Latest Discoveries oa Showing the 
Routes ot Stuart and Burke 


Price 10s. 6d. in sheets; 14s. in a case; 


EDINBURGH: A. AND C. BLACK. LONDON: LONGMAN AND CO, 


BLACK’S SCHOOL ATLASES. 
BLACK’S SCHOOL ATLAS 


PHYSICAL, MODERN, ANCIENT, AND 
SCRIPTURE GEOGRAPHY. 
A Series of Forty Maps. 
By W. HUGHES, F.R.G.S., and JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.8. 
With a Complete Index of Names. 
4to or 8vo, price 10s. 6d, 


BLACK’S ATLAS FOR BEGINNERS. 
NEW EDITION. 


A Series of Twenty-seven Maps of the Principal Countries 
in the World. 


In Oblong 12mo, price 2s. 6d. 


EDINBURGH: A, AND C. BLACK. LONDON: LONGMAN AND CO.; 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
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BURKE’S PEERAGE FOR 1862. 


‘Just ready, in Cne Volume, 


A GENEALOGICAL AND HERALDIC DICTIONARY 


OF THE 


PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE 


FOR 1862. 
THE TWENTY-FOURTH EDITION. 


By SIR BERNARD BURKE, 
Ulster King-of-Arms, 


This New Edition of Sir Bernard Burke’s important Volume has undergone complete 
revision, and many improvements have been carried out, especially in the Armorial 
department, this being, indeed, the only modern work where the blazon (of description) 
together with Drawings of the Heraldic Ensigns of the Peers and Baronets are given. 
The extended account of the Bishops aud their families—the insertion throughout of 
the Titles of Heirs-Apparent—the Revised Scales of Precedence, with the three Official 
Rolls of Nobility—the Orders of Knighthood, including, for the first time, the Star 
of India—the Alphabetical List of the Mansions and Seats of the Peers and Baronets 
—and the Mottoes translated with explanatory Illustrations, are also features entirely 
peculiar to Burke’s Peerage and Baronetage, and can be found in no other book of the 
present day, 


LONDON: HARRISON, BOOKSELLER TO THE QUEEN, 59, PALL MALL. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


From 350 to 3000 Copies of nearly every Recent Work of 
acknowledged merit or general interest 


ARE IN CIRCULATION AT THIS LIBRARY, 
And large numbers of all the best New Books continue to be added as they appear. 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION—ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 


First-Class Country Subscription—Turez GuInEaAS AND UPWARDS, 
according to the number of Volumes required. 


Two or Three Friends in any Neighbourhood may unite in One Subscription, and 
secure all the advantages of the Library on moderate terms. 

PROSPECTUSES, with LIST of WORKS recently ADDED, and of SURPLUS 
COPIES WITHDRAWN for SALE, will be forwarded, Postage Free, on application. 
CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 

New Oxford-street, London; Cross~ street, Manchester; ai and N ew-street, Birmingham. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


MORE THAN HALF A MILLION VOLUMES HAVE BEEN ADDED 
TO THIS LIBRARY SINCE JANUARY, 1858. 


This Supply comprises a large number of Copies of every recent Work of acknow- 
ledged merit or general interest in History, BioGrapny, RELicion, Paitosorxy, 
TRavet, and Apvanturg, and the Higuer Crass of Ficrion, 

Revised Lists of the Principal Works at present in Circulation are now ready, and 
will be forwarded, postage free, on application. 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 
New Oxford-street, London; Cross-street, Manchester; and New Street, Birmingham. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


GUINEA per Annum, 
Frirst-Ciass Country Susscriprioy—THREE GUINEAS and UPWARDS, 
according to the number of Volumes required. 
Two or Three Friends in any neighbourhood may unite in One Subscription, and 
obtain a constant succession of the best New Works as they appear. 
Revised Lists of Works recently added, and of Surplus Copies wiht for 
Sale, are now ready, and will be gated ‘postage free, on application 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 
New Oxford-street, London; Cross-street, Manchester; and New-street, Birmingham. 
THE LARGEST STOCK OF THE BEST WORKS IN SACRED AND 
ECCLESIASTICAL LITERATURE. 


CJ. STEWART, 
11, King William Street, West Strand, London, W.C. 
HAS ON SALE, 

Generally, books valuable for their subjects, or from circumstances connected 

with their individual histories; and, particularly, 

Holy Scriptures in critical editions of the Original Texts, Polyglots, Ancient 
Versions, &c.; the best Commentators, Ancient and Modern, and works 
in every department of Sacred Criticism ; 

Liturgies, Liturgical and Ritualistic Writers; Church Fathers, Middle-age 
Authors and Schoolmen; the Reformers and other Divines of the Six- 
teenth Century; the standard English and Foreign Theologians to the 
present time; Ecclesiastical Historians of all Countries, and Monastic 
Histories ; Illustrations of Antiquities, Ecclesiastical and Civil; Councils, 
Canon and Civil Law, Ecelesiastical Polity, &c.; Secular History and 

Foreign Orders promptly executed. 
CATALOGUES ISSUED FROM TIME TO TIME, AND SENT POST-PRER. 
Libraries purchased, exchanges made, valuation for legacy-duty, Fe. 


EDMONSTON AND DOUGLAS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


‘Nearly ready, in One Vol,, extra Feap, 8vo, 
HORA SUBSECIVA, 
By Dr. JOHN BROWN. 


Nearly ready, in One Vol. Feap, 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 


POPULAR TALES OF THE WEST 
HIGHLANDS. 
Orally Collected, with a Translation, 
By J. F. CAMPBELL. 
Vols, III, and IV., completing the Work. 


Nearly ready, in One Vol. Demy 8vo, 
THE DEAN OF LISMORE’S BOOK. 


SPECIMENS OF ANCIENT GAELIC POETRY. 


COLLECTED BETWEEN THE YEARS 1512 anv 1529 


By the Rev. JAMES M‘GREGOR, 
Dean of Lismore. 


Illustrative of the Language and Literature of the Scottish 
Highlands prior the Sixteenth Century. 


Edited, with a Translation and Notes, by the Rev. Tomas Mactaucuian. 
The Introduction end Additional Notes by Winuiam F, SkENE. 


Immediately, in One Vol. Feap. 8vo, price 7s. 64. 
PUBLIC HEALTH IN RELATION 
TO AIR AND WATER. 

By W. T. GAIRDNER, M.D. : 


Fellow ¢ the Royal College of Physicians, Edinburgh 
Physician to the Royal Infirmary ; and Lecturer on the Practice et Medicine, 


Now ready, in One Vol. Crown 8vo, price 9s. 


NUG & CRITIC &. 


Occasional Papers Written at the Sea-Side. 
By SHIRLEY. 
Reprinted chiefly from Fraser’s Magazine, 
Now ready, in Two Vols. 8vo, price 21s. 
THE HISTORY OF THE UNIVERSITY 
OF EDINBURGH. 


By ANDREW DALZEL, 
Formerly Professor of Greek in that University; 


With a Memoir of the Compiler, and Portrait after Raeburn. 


In a few days will be published, in One Vol. Feap, 8vo, 
MEMOIR OF THE REV. HENRY WIGHT. 
By HIS SON. 


In One Vol. Crown 8vo, with Eight Illustrations, price 7s, 6d. 


A SELECTION FROM THE NORSE TALES. 


For the Use of Children. 


By G. W. DASENT, D.C.L. 


“There has been no beck publiahed Gusing the Christmas season which would form a 
more Ly — A present to the young than this handsome venue of Norse stories,”— 


ppy A. ved into where hente spirived eng story book! 
Bes on tin paper, wi my ri ngs, and 
elegantly bound, 8 prettier volume will scarce be found on of éditions de luce. 


In One Vol. 4to, price 6s, enamelled boards, 7s, 6d. cloth, 


RAB AND HIS FRIENDS. 
By JOHN BROWN, M.D. 
With Illustrations by Gzorer Haffvry, R.S.A.; J. Pato, R.S.A. 
Twenty-second Thousand, Cuzar Eprriom price Sixpence, 
RAB AND HIS FRIENDS. 


; and J. B. 


COPYRIGHT EDITION.—Price 1s. 
CHALMERS’S 
ASTRONOMICAL DISCOURSES. 


EDINBURGH: EDMONSTON AND DOUGLAS. 
LONDON: HAMILTON, ADAMS, AND CO. 
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BOOKS ON RELIGIOUS EDUCATION, 
PUBLISHED BY MESSRS. RIVINGTON. 


EARLY INFLUENCES. By the of “Truth without 
rejudice.” Third Edition, Small 8vo, 


THE E YOUNG CHRISTIAN’S pemieay EVENING; or Con- 
8 on Scripture History. By Mrs. Parry, of Barbados; Au thoress of 
Infant ‘Christian's First Catechism. “In 8 Vols. Small 8vo, ‘Sold as 
follows : 
The First SERIES: on the Old Testament. Fourth Edition. 6s. 6d. 
The SECOND SERIRS: on the Four Gospels. Third Edition. 7s. 
The THIRD SERIES : on the Acts of the Apostles, Second Edition, 4s, 6d. 


THE FOUR GOSPELS AND ACTS OF THE APOSTLES; with 


= vet LyTTELTow, New and Cheaper Edition. Post 8vo, 


A HANDBOOK OF HEBREW ANTIQUITIES; for the Use of 
Schooleand Young By the Rev. BROWNE, M.A., Prebendary of Chi- 
ei Edited by Rev. T. K. ARNOLD, M.A., Rector of Lyndon, and late Fellow of 


ty College, Ca Camb ridge. 12mo, 43. 
A HELP TO 0 ;CATECHISIN G; for the Use of Clergymen, Schools, 


ilies. By Jam .D., late Vicar of Welford; now Pro- 
feanor r, of of Divinity in the University of of King’s’ College, Toronto, New Edition. 
0, 


THE CHRISTIAN EXPOSITOR or Practical Guide to the Study 


of the New Testament. he Rev. Ghoxce HOLDEN, M.A. Second Edition, Re- 
vised. In One thick Volume, R.A (pp. 688), 123, 


TRUTH WITHOUT PREJUDICE. am the Author of “ Early 


Influences.” Fourth Edition. Small 8vo, 


A MANUAL OF CONF aah comprising a General Ac- 

count of the Ordinance, the Order of Confirmation, with short Notes and Meditations 

and Prayers, with a Pastoral Letter on First Communion. By EDWARD MEYRICK 

GOULBURN, D.D., of St, Paul's, and one of Her Majesty’s Chaplains in 
Ordinary. Small’ Svo, 18, 6d, 


QUESTIONS ILLUSTRATING THE THIRTY-NINE ARTI- 

CHURCH OF ENGLAND, with Proofs from Scripture and the 
Primitive Chu Fs, By the AAs EDWARD BICKERSTETH, M.A., 
Buckingham, and Vicar of Aylesbury. Fourth Edition. 12mo, 3s. 6d. 


CATECHETICAL EXERCISES ON THE APOSTLES’ CREED; 


chiefly drawn from the Exposition of Bishop Pearson. By the Sam AUTHOR. Second 
Edition, 18mo, 2s, 


CATECHESIS; or Christian Instruction preparatory to Confirma- 
tion and First Communion. By the Right Rev. CoaRLEs WokDswortH, D.D., Bishop 
of St. Andrew’s. Third Edition. gine Svo, 3s, 6d, 


ELEMENTS OF INSTRUCTION ON THE CHURCH; for the 


» Use of Schools. By CHRISTOPHER WorDsWwoRrTH, D.D., Canon of Westminster. 
New Edition, 18mg, 2s. 


THEOPHILUS ANGLICANUS; or, Instruction concerning the 


Church, and the Anglican Branch of it. For the Use of Schools, Colleges, and Can- 
didates for Holy Orders. By the SAME AUTHOR. Eighth Edition. Post 8V0, 88. Od. 


NOTES ON THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS, with Analysis 
and Brief Paraphrase. Dedicated, hy permission, to the Lord Bishop of Oxford. By 
the Rev. E. H. KNOWLES, iate Michel Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford. Crown 


A MANUAL OF THE RUDIMENTS OF THEOLOGY ; contain- 
ing = Aneid ment of Tomline’s Elements; an Analysis of Paley’s Evidences : a 
Summary ‘earson on the Greed and a of the Thirty-nine 
Articles, chiefly from Burnet, By the Rev. J. B.S D.D., late Head Master of 
Horncastle Grammar School. Fifth Edition. 13mo, 88 Se. Od. 


A COMPENDIUM OF RUDIMENTS IN THEOLOGY ; contain- 
ing a Digest of Bishop Butler’s Analogy; an Hate of Dean Graves on the Penta- 
Sad of Bishop Newton on the Prophecies. By the Samm. Second 


A DIGEST OF HOOKER’S TREATISE ON THE LAWS OF 
ECCLESIASTICAL POLITY. Forthe Use of Students, By the Sam. 12mo, 9s. 


GROTIUS DE VERITATE RELIGIONIS CHRISTIAN. 
With English Notes and Lilustrations, for the Use of Students, By the Rev. J. E. 
MIDDLETON, y Cambridge ; Lecturer on Theology at St. Bees’ 
College. Second Edition. 


Archdeacon of 


RIVINGTONS, WATERLOO PLACE, LONDON. 


ARNOLD'S HIGHER COURSE OF LATIN. 


A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION TO. LATIN PROSE COM- 
POSITION. Partl. Twelfth Edition. 8vo, 6s. 6d. 

This Work is ip Sangeet om the principles of imitation and frequent repetition. Itis 
at once a Syntax, a Voca' ae and an Exercise-book ; and considerable attention 
has been paid to ‘the olien ) &ynonymes. It is now used at all, or near ly all, the 
public schools, 


A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION TO LATIN PROSE COM- 
SITION. ParTII. Containing the Doctrine of LATIN PARTICLES, with Voca- 
= an Antibarbarus, &c. Fourth Edition. 8vo, 8s, 


A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION TO LATIN VERSE COM- 
POSE TION, Contents :—1, “Ideas” for Hexameter and Elegiao Verses. 3. Alcaics. 
4. 'fhe other Horatian Metres. 5. Appendix o! Poetical 
ints on Versification. 8vo, Third Edition. 6s. 6d. 


GRADUS AD PARNASSUM NOVUS ANTICLEPTICUS ; 
founded on Quicherat’s “ Thesaurus Poeticus Lingure Latin.” 8vo, 10s, 6d. half- 
eT *,* 4 Prospectus may be had of the Publishers. 


LONGER LATIN EXERCISES. Parr I. Third Edition. svo, 


aathe object of this Work is to supply boys with an p> / collection of short passages, 
as an Exercise -hook for those who have gone once, east, her ite the First Part 
of the Kditor’s “ Practical Introduction to Latin Prose Composit tion. 


LONGER LATIN EXERCISES. Payr II. Containing a Selec- 
i= ae ane of greater length, in genuine idiomatic English, for Translation into 


MATERIALS FOR TRANSLATION INTO LATIN, Selected 


and arranged by AUGUSTUS GROTEFEND. Translated from the German by the Rev. 
H. H. ARNOLD, B.A., and Edited (with Notes and ~eoenseaes from Grotefend) by the 
late Rev. T. K. ARNOLD, M.A. Third Edition, 8vo, 7s, 6d. 


A KEY TO GROTEFEND’S MATERIALS FOR TRANSLA- 
N. 4s. 


DODERLEIN’S HANDBOOK OF LATIN SYNONYMES. 
Spenptotes +74 the German by the Rey. H. H. ARNOLD, B.A, Second Edition, Re- 


ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. From the Swedish of Bojesen. Trans- 


from Dr. Hoffa’s German Version by the Ven, ARCHDEACON PAUL. Second 
Baltion, $s. 6d. 


RIVINGTONS, WATERLOO PLACE, LONDON. 


ARNOLD'S PRACTICAL INTRODUCTIONS 
TO THE GREEK LANGUAGE. 


THE FIRST GREEK BOOK; 5o2 the Plan of “ Henry’s First 


Latin Book.” Fourth Edition. 12m 


THE SECOND GREEK BOOK. ‘(on the same Plan) ; containing an an 


Elementary Treatise on the Greek Particles and the Formation of 
tives. 5s. 


THE THIRD GREEK BOOK ; containing a Selection from n Xeno- 
phon’s Cyropredia, with Explanatory Notes, Syntax, and Vocabulary. 


THE FOURTH GREEK BOOK;; or, the Last Four Books « of f Xeno- 
phon’s Anabasis, containing the His’ of the Lm ae of the Ten Thousand Greeks: 
with Explanatory Notes, and Grammatical Refere 4s. 


A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to "GREEK wit CCIDENCE. 


With Easy Exercises and Vocabulary. Sixth Bdition, 8vo, 5s. 


AN ELEMENTARY GREEK GRAMMAR. 12mo, 5s.; or, with 


an Account of the Dialects, 6s. 
A GREEK GRAMMAR; Bin intended as a sufficient Grammar of 
Reference for Schools and Second Edition, 8vo, 10s. 6d, 


A SYNTAX of the GREEK LAN GUAGE, especially of the Attic 
Dialect, for the use of Schools. By Dr. J.N n the University of 
Copenhagen. nslated from the German by ‘Rov. HENRY M.A.; with 
an Appendix on the Grock Particles, by the Translator. Svo, 8s. 6d. 


AN oe LEMENTARY GREEK READER, from the ODYSSEY 


eR ith and Glossary. From the 
German of Dr. AHRENS, Director a the Lyceum at Hanover, $3. 


A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to GREEK PROSE COM- 
POSITION, Part the First, Ninth Edition. 8vo, 5s. 6d, 
The object of this Work is toenable the Student, as soon as he can decline and 
pe ey with tolerable facility, to transiate simple sentences after given exampics, 
with given words; the princi les trusted to oe B Rrincipally those of imitation 
and very frequent repetition. It is at once a Syntax 
Book, and is used at all, or nearly all, the Public Schools. 


A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION TO GREEK CONSTRUING. 


is intended to be used with the “ Practicn| Introduction 
to Greek Prose Composition,” either as a Keading Book, or for Written Exercises, 


THE BE COND PART OF A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION TO 
PROSE COMPOSITION. (On the Particles.) In this Part the Passages for 
are of considerable length. 6s. 6d, 


A GREE i AND ENGLISH LEXICON FOR THE POEMS OF 
RAND THE HOMERIDA;; illustrating the Domestic, Religious, Political, and 
nites Condition of the Heroie Age. With an ex lanation of the most difficult 
sasages, Translated from the German of Crusius, 2mo, 9s. 
A Prospectus may be had of the Publishers. 


ACOPIOUS PHRASEOLOGICALENGLISH- GREEK LEXICON, 
founded on a work prepared Ph. Dr. of the institu: 
tion, Oxford. Revised ee Improved by the Rev. T. K. ARNOLD, M.A 
formerly Fellow of Tonite College, Cambri ge, and HENRY Browns, M.A., Vi 
Pevensey, and Prebendary of Ch fehester. Second Edition. 8v0, 21s. 
A Prospectus may be had of the Publishers. 


A HANDBOOK OF GREEK SYN ONY MES. m the French of 


A. Pillon, Librarian of the Bibliothéque Reyal, 


A HAN DBOOK OF GRECIAN ANTIQUITIES. - Professor 
OJRSEN. Translated from the German Version of Dr. Ly img by the Ven. Archdeacon 
Pav L. With Notes and Questions, Second Edition. 3s, 6d 


A HANDBOOK OF THE RELIGION AND MYTHOLOGY OF 
THE GREEKS ; with a Short Account of the Religious System ofthe Romans. From 
the German of Professor Stoll, by the same Editors, With Outline Engravings from 
Ancient Statues, 12mo, 5s. 


THE ATHENIAN STAGE; a Handbook for Students. From the 
by the Ven, Archdeacon PauL, With a Plan of a Greek 


RIVINGTONS, WATERLOO PLACE, LONDON. 


HOMER ILLUSTRATED BY THE REV. T. K. ARNOLD. 


bulary, and an Exercise 


HOMERI TLTAS ; English Notes and Grammatical 
References. Edited e Rev. THOMAS KERCHBVER ARNOLD, M.A., late Rector 


of Lyndon, and former Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. y “paition’ 
12mo, 128., half-boun 
Also, by the same Editor, 
HOMERI ILIAS, Lis. I.—IV.; with a Critical Introduction, 
and copious English Notes. Second Edition. 7s, 6d, 
“This Edition is intended to assist more advanced Students at Schools and 
one 2 A more useful and complete guide to the study of Homer we do not know.” 


HOMER FOR BEGINNERS ; being the ILIAD, Books I.—III., 


with Euglish Notes. Second Edition. 3s. Od 


ELEMENTARY GREEK READER, from the ODYSSEY. From 
of Dr, AHRENS. With Grammatical Introduction, Notes, and Glos- 


STUS'S GREEK AND ENGLISH LEXICON FOR 
ER. With an Explanation of the most and the Proper 
my Revised and Edited by the Rev, T, K. ARN 


RIVINGTONS, WATERLOO PLACE. 
ARNOLD'S ELEMENTARY COURSE OF LATIN. 


—_— 
HENRY’S FIRST LATIN BOOK. Sixteenth Edition. 12mo, 3s. 
The object of this work (which is founded on the principles of imitation 


quent repetition) is to enabie the pupil to do exercises from the first day of his 
Deginning his Accidence, 


A SECOND LATIN BOOK, AND PRACTICAL GRAMMAR. 


Intended as a Sequel to “ Henry’s First Latin Book.” Eighth Edition, 12mo, 4s, 


A FIRST VERSE BOOK, Pant I.; intended as an easy Intro- 
duction to the Latin Hexameter and Pentameter. Seventh Edition. 12mo, 2s, 


A FIRST VERSE BOOK,. Parr IL.; containing additional Exer- 
8s. 


cises. Second Bdition. 1 


Lists, &c. Seventh Edition, 4s, 


A FIRST CLASSICAL ATLAS, containing Fifteen Maps, 
outline ; intended as a companion to the “ Historiw Antiqu# Epitome.” 
ECLOGAS OVIDIAN A, with English Notes; Parr I. (from the 


Elegiac Poems.) Tenth Edition. 12mo, 2 
CORNELIUS NEPOS, Parr I. “With Critical Questions and 


Answers, and an imitative Exercise on each Chapter. 


RIVINGTONS WATERLOO PLACE LONDON. 
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ARNOLD'S INTRODUCTION TO FRENCH. 


THE J FIRST FRENCH BOOK : on the Plan of “ Henry’ 8 First 
y THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A., late Rector o in, and 
- Of Trinity College, Cambridge. Edition. 
“Mr. Arnold has succeeded in preparing a work gry 
wants of English students far superior as a school-book to 


A KEY TO THE EXERCISES. By M. Deritte. 2s. 6d. 
ARNOLD’S HANDBOOK OF FRENCH VOCABULARY. 4s. 6d. 


RIVINGTONS, WATERLOO PLACE, 


Now ready, atte and post-free on ame, 
A CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE OF SCHOOL - BOOKS 


published by Messrs. RIVINGTON, with the titles at full lengt! 
RIVINGTONS, 3, Waterloo-place, London. 


CORRECTED, AMENDED, AND ENLARGED FOR THE ENGLISH STUDENT. 
In Two Vols., 8vo, carefully Corrected and Revised, price 2%s., cloth, 


FLUGEL'S COMPLETE DICTIONARY OF THE GER- 


and Improvemente, by C. A, FEILING. German Master at the Royal Miltary 
Academy, Woolwich, and the City of London School; Dr. A. Her aS, Professor of 
man at the London University College; and JoHN OXENFORD, Esq. 
Also, just published, New and Cheaper Edition, 
oft ABRIDGMENT OF THE SAME, for Younger Students, graveltere, &c. By J. OXEN- 
mp and C. A. FEILING. Royal 18mo, price 7s, 6d., strongly boun 
London: WHITTAKER and Co., DULAU and Co., and “4 Nort. 


THE MOST POPULAR SCHOOL HISTORIES, 
Embellished with Plates, Maps, Engravings, &c, 


IMPROVED PINNOCK’S HISTORY 


OF ENGLAND. New and Revised Edition, 12mo, price 6s., strongly boun 


WHITTAKER'S PINNOCK’S HISTORY OF ROME. New Edition, 12mo, 
price 5s. 6d,, strongly bound in roan. 
WHITEAKERS IMPROVED PINNOCK’S HISTORY OF GREECE. New Edition, 
12mo, price 5s, 6d., strongly bound in roa: 
No Peiions of these Works are Genuine except they have the Name of the Publishers, 
Whittaker and Co., on the Title-pa, 
London : + «al and Co., Ave Maria-lane. 


THE AUTHOR’S EDITIONS. 


OLLENDOREF’ S METHOD OF LEARNIN G TO READ, 
WRITE, AND SPEAK A LANGUAGE IN SIX MO 
ADAPTED TO THE GERMAN, Written express! oe English Student. Dr. 
H.G. OLLENDORFF. In Two Parts. Part tion, lzs., 8vo, cloth. Part 
Fourth Edition, price 12s.,8vo, cloth. The Barts 

*,* Introductory Book to Dr. Ojlendorff’s Method Ada ted | ~ ‘the German, containin; 
New Syetem of facilitating the Study of the a Declensions, and Rules on the 
of Substantatives. New a dition, 12mo, cloth, 

2, ADAPTED TO THE FRENCH. Written for the By Dr. 
H.G. OLLENDORFY. 8vo, New Edition, containing a Treatise on the Gender of French 
Substantives, and an Additional Treatise on the French Verbs, Price 12s, cloth.—A 
SCHOOL EDITION, just published, 12mo, price 6s. 6d. cloth, 

3. ADAPTED TO THE ITALIAN. Written expressly “J the English Student, By Dr. 
H. G, OLLENDORFF. 8vo, Fourth Edition, price 12s. clot! 

4. ADAPTED TO THE SPANISH. Written pe nae for the English Student, By Dr. 
H. G, OLLENDORFF. price 12s. cloth. 

KEYS TO THE SPANISH, seaiaan, FRENCH, AND GERMAN SYSTEMS, prepared 
by the Author, Price 7s. each, cloth. 

It is necessary for those who desire to avail themselves of the present method, to — 

that these are the only English Editions sanctioned by Dr, Ollendorff, and he 
other totally inadequate for the purpose of English instruction, and for the elucidation "ot 
the method so strongly recommended by Captain Basil Hall, and other eminent writers. 
They should be ordered with the Publishers’ name, and, to prevent errors, every copy has 
ite number and the author’s signature, 

The above Works are Copyright. 
London: WHITTAKER and Co., and DULAU and © Co., » and to to be had of any Bookseller. 


ME. KEIGHTLEY’S HISTORICAL AND CLASSICAL 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 2 vols. 12mo, New Edition, cloth % 
The voli ms are sold separately, 78. each. 
HISTORY OF GREECE, 12mo, N«w Edition, cloth 
HISTORY OF ROME, 12mo, New Luition, cloth 
QUESTIONS ON THE HISTORIES. 12mo... 
HISTORY OF INDIA. vo, cloth 
HISTORY OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 12m0, cloth o.....0.0....-.cccccccsssssesseseseeeee 
ELEMENTARY HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 12mo, New Edition, bound......... 
ELEMENTARY HISTORY OF GREECE, 18mo, New Edition, bound ~ 
ELEMENTARY HISTORY OF ROME. 18mo, New Edition, bound ............... 8 
MYTHOLOGY OF ANCIENT GREECE AND ITALY. 8vo, New Edition, cloth 12 
THE MYTHOLOGY ABRIDGED. 18mo, New Edition, bound ........................ 
OVID’S FASTI. With Notes and Introduction. Second Edition, 8vo, cloth ... 
THE CATALINA AND JUGURTHA OF SALLUST: with Notes and Ex- 
TALES AND POPULAR FICTIONS. Woodcuts, Feap. 8vo, cloth .................. 6 
a Works are used at the chief Public Schools, and by t 
nd are admirably adapted jor and Self-instruc 
London : WHITTAKER and Co., Ave 


MESSRS. WHITTAKER and CO. . beg to to call the attention 
all persons e in t 

CATALOGUE of MO DERN and APPROV Ov! ED EDUC JCATIONAL AL WORKS, 
ready for distribution, and which they happy to forward on 


WHITTAKER and Co., Ave Maria-lane, London, 


NEUMAN AND BARETTI’S SPANISH DICTIONARIES, 
The Eleventh Edition, in Two Vols. 8vo, price 28s. cloth, 


A DICTION ARY OF THE SPANISH AND ENGLISH 
nally compiled by NEUMAN and thorough 
larged by "add of thousand words, By M. SEOANE, M. | 
tne Unteoaity of Salamany In Two Volumes, Spanish and English and English an 


panish, 
Also, a New and Cheaper Edition, 

An ABRIDGMENT OF NEUMAN AND BARETTI’S Anne DICTIONARY, for 
Younger Students, Travellers, &c. Square Foolscap, price 6s. 

LONGMAN and Co.; WHITTAKER one Co, ; HAMLLTON and Co.; pe MOEN Co.; DULAU 
and 3 SMITH, ELDER, and Oo. ; Hop@sox ; HOULSTON and WRIGH HT; T. and W. 

FELLOWES; D, NUTT; ROUTLEDGE and Co,; ; BICKERS and BUSH; 

‘BROTHERS; and W. ALLA 


NEW ITALIAN DICTIONARY, 
Recently published, in Two Vols., 8vo (1,562 pp.), price 30s. cl 


A NEW DICTIONARY of the ITALIAN and EN GLISH 
LANGUAGES: based upon that of Baretti, and containing, among other additions 
and improvements, numerous Neologisms relating to the Arts and Sciences ; a variety of 
the most approved Idiomatic and Popular Phrases, &. Compiled by JoHN DAVENPORT 
and GUGLIELMO COMELATI. 
London: LONGMAN and Co.; WHITTAKER ona Co,; DuLav and Co, ; 
and other Proprietors. 


Now ready, Corrected to the Present Time, imo, Price 4s, 6d, bound, the 
Twenty-second Kait; 


(FEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY: “selected by a Lady, for 
mdon: LONGMAN an AMILTON and Co. ; Samer os WHITTAKER and 
Co.; J. F. H. 
| and ©. H, Law; 5.8, Hopson; W. 


STANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS 
PUBLISHED BY MR. MURRAY. 

LATIN AND CLASSICAL DICTIONARIES. 

A LATIN-ENGLISH DICTION ARY. based on the Works 


of Forcellini and Freund. By Dr. WM. SMITH. Thousand. Medium 8vo, 2is 


A SMALLER LATIN-ENGLISH seerowany, for the 


use of Junior Classes ; abridged from the above Work. By Dr. WM. SMITH. Twenty- 
fifth Thousand. ‘Square 12mo, 78. 6d, 


A CLASSICAL DICTIONARY OF GREEK AND 
ROMAN MYTHOLOGY, AND GROGRAFEY, for the Hiker 
Forms in Schools. Compiled from his larger Works. By Dr. WM. SMITH. 
Thousand, With 750 Woodcuts. 


A SMALLER CLASSICAL DICTIONARY, for the Use of 


Junior Classes ; trem the above Wert. By Dr. Wx. SMITH. With 200 Wood- 
cuts. Twentieth Thousand. Crown 8ve, 78. 6d. 


A SMALLER DICTIONARY OF GREEK AND ROMAN 


LATIN AND GREEK GRAMMARS. 


KING EDWARD THE SIXTH’S FIRST LATIN BOOK. 
The Latin chart and with an English Trans- 
lation. Fourth Edition, 12mo, 2s, 6d. 


KING EDWARD THE SIXTH’S LATIN GRAMMAR ; 


Latine Gremmation t Rudimenta, or an Introduction to the Latin Tongue. Fifteen 


Edition. 12mo, 3s. 
OXENHAM’S ENGLISH NOTES FOR LATIN 


PRINCIPIA LATINA. Part I. A First Latin Course, com- 
wohending Grom ar, Delectus, and Exercise Book, with Vocabularies. By Dr. Wu. 
MITH. ird Edition. 12mo, 3s. 6d, 


PRINCIPIA LATINA. Part II. A First Latin Reading Book, 
short Introduction Homa otes By with 


A FIRST LATIN DICTIONARY AND VOCABULARY. 
War. ” By SMITH. 38. 6d. 


PRINCIPIA GRAECA: an Introduction to to the o Study of Greek. 
Vocabularies, By 


Comprehending Grammar, Delectus, and 
E. Hurrom, MA. Second Edition,’ 12mo, $s. 


MATTHIZ'S GREEK GRAMMAR, for the Use of Schools. 


BLOMFIELD, revised by Epwakps. Tenth Edition. 12mo, 3s, 


HISTORICAL CLASS BOOKS 
FOR ADVANCED SCHOLARS. 


These Works are a 


adapted for the and MIDDLE FORMS 
The following are Now Ready. 
THE STUDENT’S HUME: a History of Baglend, from the 


Earliest Times to the Redatee of 1688. Based on Davip pa 
ued to 1858, Twenty-fifth Woodeu Post 
0, 78. 


THE STUDENT’S HISTORY OF FRANCE, from the 
the Second Empire, 1852. Woodeuts. Post 


THE STUDENT'S HISTORY OF GREECE, from the 


THE STUDENT’S HISTORY OF ROME, from the Earliest 
Times to the Establishment of the — With the History of Literature and Art. 
By LippELL. Eighteenth Thousand. Woodeuts, Post 8vo, 7s, 6d. 


THE STUDENT'S GIBBON ; an Epitome of “ History of the 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire.” By EDWARD GIBBON. 
Woodcuts. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d, 


THE STUDENT’S MANUAL of ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. 
Based on_the “ Dictionary of te and Roman Geography.” Edited by Dr. Wm. 
Woodcuts. Post 8vo, 


THE STUDENT'S HAN DBOOK OF DESCRIPTIVE 
AND PRACTICAL ASTRONOMY. By Illustrations, Post 


THE STUDENT’S MANUAL OF | THE E ENGLISH LAN- 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL HISTORIES. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the Invasion by the 
Thousand, 


Romans down to 1858, By Mrs. MARKHAM, 136th Woodcuts, 12mo, 6s, 


A HISTORY OF FRANCE, from the Conquest by the Gauls 
to the Death of Louis-Philippe. By Mrs, MARKHAM, Fiftieth Thousand, W 


A HISTORY OF GERMANY, from the Invasion of the 
Kingdom by the Romans under Marius to the Present Time, By Mrs, MaRkuam, 
Fifteenth Woodcuts, 12mo, 6s, 


LITTLE ARTHUR’S HISTORY wr. ENGLAND. By 
Lady CALLCOTT. 112th Thousand, W: 


A SMALLER HISTORY OF GREECE, for’ the Use of 


Junior Classes. By Dr. WM. SMITH. Woodcuts. 12mo, 


A SMALLER HISTORY OF ROME, for the Use of Junior 


Classes. By Dr. WM. SMITH, Woodcuts, 12mo, $s. 
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NEW WORKS. 


EMOCRACY IN AMERICA. By ALeExIs DE 


with an Introductory Notice by the Vols. 8vo. 
[On February 6th. 


LIX MENDELSSOHN’S LETTERS FROM 
ITALY AND SWITZERLAND. Translated by Lady Watuacz. 
One Vol. Post 8vo. (Just ready. 


3. 


1HE LIFE OF SIR M. I. BRUNEL, CE. 
By Beamisu, F.R.S. With a Portrait and Illustrations. 
One Vol. 8v [Just ready. 


4. 
ECORDS OF THE MINISTRY OF THE 
REV. E. T. MARCH PHILLIPPS, M.A. By the Author of 


“ My Life, and What shall I do with It?” One Vol. nee 


5. 
ROMANCE OF A DULL LIFE. By the 


Author of “ Morning Clouds,” and the “ Afternoon of Life.” Second 
Edition. Post 8vo, 9s. 6d. 


6. 


RSULA: a Tale of Country Life. By the Author 
of “ Amy Herbert.” New and Cheaper Edition, Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


LICE: a Tale. By L. N. Comyn. One Vol. 
[Nearly ready. 
8. 


[pREAMIAND WITH OTHER POEMS. By 


W. C. M. Kent, Barrister-at-Law. Fecap. 8vo, 5s. 
ALETHEIA. By the same Author. New Edition. Feap. 8vo, 5s. 


ECTURES on the SCIENCE of LANGUAGE, 
By Max Miitter, M.A., Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford. 
Second Edition. 8vo, 12s, 


10. 
ANUAL OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, HIS- 


TORICAL and Critical; with a Chapter on Metres. By T. "ARNoLp, 


B.A., Professor of English ‘ath. Univ. Ireland. Post 8vo. 
| Nearly ready. 


11. 
OUR PERIODS IN PUBLIC EDUCATION, 


as reviewed in 1832, 1839, 1846, and 1852. By Sir J. P. Kay- Snur- 
TLEWORTH, Bart. 8vo, [Nearly ready. 


12. 


REVELATION AND SCIENCE in respect to 
Bunsen’s Biblical Researches, the Evidences of Christianity, the 
Mosaic Cosmogony, &. By the Rev. W. Savitz, M.A. 8vyo. 

(Just ready. 


13. 
ECORDS of ANIMAL SAGACITY AND CHA- 
RACTER; with a Preface on the Future Existence of the Animal 
the Rey. F.O. Morzis, B.A., Rector of Nunburnholme. 
cap. 8yo, 5s. 


14, 


KETCHES OF THE NATURAL HISTORY OF 


CEYLON. By Sir J. Emerson Teynent, K.C.S., LL.D. With 
Eighty-two Illustrations on Wood. Post 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


16. 


OTES ON THE CHASE OF THE WILD 

RED DEER IN THE COUNTIES OF DEVON AND SOMER- 

SET. By C. P. Cotuyns, of Dulverton. With Fifty-two Illustrations. 
Square Crown 8vo, 16s. 


16, 


ae ALPS. By H. Von BeruepscuH. Translated 
a the Rev. Lestiz M.A. With Seventeen Illustrations. 
vo, 15s. 


17, 


GYPTIAN SEPULCHRES AND SYRIAN 


SHRINES. By Emiy A. Bravrort. Second Edition. With 
Illustrations and a Map. Two Vols. Post 8vo, 25s. 


18. 


HE crry OF THE SAINTS; AND ACROSS 
THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS TO CALIFORNIA. By Captain 
R. F. Burton. Second Edition. With Maps and Illustrations. 8vo, 18s. 


SAUNDERS, OTLEY, AND CO.’S 


MONTHLY LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


THE MAR RQUIS OF DALHOUSIE’S 


INDIA. By ARNOLD, M.A., of University College, 
Now ready, 
THE HISTORY of WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, PLAYER 


AND POET. With Ni w Facts and wW.F “author of “ 
he. Traditions. By 8. ULLOM, The. 


THE SHANNON’S BRIGADE IN IN DIA. By Epmvunp 


Hops Verney, R.N. With Illustrations, price 10s. 6d 


MADAME DE STAEL AND THE GRAND DUCHESS 


LOUISE. A Selection + De the hitherto unpublished Correspondence of Madame de 
Stael, and the Grand ise, and e Weimar, from 1800 to 1817, al 
with a Letter to First Consul ; and ancther to Nay Tory 8vo. 

fewday Be 


LIFE AMONGST THE COLLIERS. Price Ss: 
THE FIELD OF LIFE; or, Sowing and Reaping. A Tale 


of Clerical Life. Three Vols. Post: 8v0, 31s. 6d, 


THE CURATE OF CRANSTON. By Curnserr Bent, 
Author of “ Mr, Verdant Green,” &, 10s. 64. 


BETTER DAYS. Edited by the Rev. Rreainatp Suurtts, 


Author of the “ Life of the Rev. Henry Newland.” Two Vols., 2is. 


BOOKS PUBLISHED BY MR. VAN VOORST 
DURING 1861. 


ESSAYS AND OBSERVATIONS ON NATURAL iy 


Hunter, F.R.S. ng his Posthumous Papers on those subjects, Arranged 
Revised, with Notes, by R1cHARD Owen, F.R.S., 
Natural History Department, British Museum. Two Vole: 8vo, £1 Lis, 


LETTERS FROM ABROAD, FROM A PHYSICIAN IN 


SEARCH OF HEALTH. By WILLIAM BULLAR, M.D. Post 8vo, 7s. 


HOUSE-DOGS AND SPORTING-DOGS: their Varieties, 


Points, Jianemment, Stating, Breeding, Rearing, and Diseases. By JOHN MEY- 
RICK. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 


HISTORY OF BRITISH SESSILE-EYED CRUSTACEA. 
By SpeNcE Bars, F.R.S., F.L.S., and J. 0. WEstwoop. M.A., F.LS., H Profes- 

sor of Zoology in the’ University of ‘Oxford. Parts I to III. 8vo, 2s. éd: e 
The work containsa figure of each species and other illustrative weodeata, and is 
aCompanion to Professor Bell’s “History of the British Stalk-Eyed Crustacea,” 


*,* A few copies are printed on large paper, Royal 8vo. 
THIRD EDITION OF A 


GENERAL OUTLINE OF THE ORGANIZATION OF 
RyMER Jones, F.R.S., Professor of Comparative Anatomy in King’s Gone, 
late Fullerian Professor of Physiology to the Royal Institution of Great Britain, &c. 
&c, 8vo, with 428 Illustrative Woodcuts, £1 lis. ta. 


RE-ISSUE OF 
SOWERBY’'S BRITISH WILD FLOWERS. To be 


comyleted in Twenty monthly $s. Parts. Each Part will contain Four Plates, com 
Bighty ( Figures, and Eight Pages of Descriptive Letter-press. “The 
Hake jon, and ‘Introductory Plates will be completed in the First Six Parts, 
are 


JOHN VAN VOORST, 1, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


NEW SERIAL BY CHARLES LEVER. 


TO BE COMPLETED IN TWELVE MONTHLY Pants, RACH PART TO CONTAIN TWO 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY “ PHIZ.” 


On February 1st will be published Part I. of 


BARRINGTON. By Cuartes Lever, Author of “Harry 


Lorrequer,” ’Malley,” &c. With Illustrations by “ Phiz.” 


In Three Vols. Feap. 8vo, 18s., New Edition, being the Fifth, of 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING’S POETICAL 
WORKS. (This day. 


In Two Vols. Post 8vo, 


POPULAR HISTORY OF THE DISCOVERY OF 


A From Columbus to Franklin. By J. G. KoHL. Translated by Major 
R.R.N > (Next week. 


In Three Vols. Post 8vo, 


OLIVE BLAKE’S GOOD WORK: a Novel. By JoHN 


Corby JEA¥FFRESON, Author of “ A Book about Doctors.” ext. weel:, 


MR. DICKENS’S NEW WORK.—Fifth Edition, in Three Vols. Post 8vo, 


GREAT EXPECTATIONS. By Cuartes Dicrens. 


In One Vol. Feap. 4to, price 21s., bound in an appropriate Ornamental CO: over, 


A HISTORY OF DOMESTIC MANNERS AND SENTI- 
IN ENGLAND THE MIDDLE AGES. By THomas Wki@ut, 
F.S.A., Hon. M.R.S.L., Corresponding Member of the Imperial Institute of 
fas (Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres). Illustrated hy upwards of 800 
engravings on Wood; with Illustrations from the Liluminations in Cont em porary Manu- 
scripts, and other sources, drawn and engraved by F. W. FAIRBOLT, I.S.A. 


MR. ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NEW WORK. In Demy 8v0, price L1s., Vol. 1, of 


FARM. By Antuony Trottore. With Twenty 
Illustrations by 


In Two Vols. Post 8vo, 21s. 


atx PATHS, AND THOSE WHO TROD THEM. 
By T. COLLEY GratTan, Author of “ Highways and Byways,” “ Traits of Travel,’’ 
Civilized America,” &c, 
“ These volumes are deeply interesting, and in many places very amusing ; nor does the 
a of the experienced author appear to have lost any portion ef its cunning.”—Daily 


The spirit of the olden times breathes again in these truly entertaining volumes. The 
reminiscences of men who distinguished themselves in their day and generation are vivid 
and interesting, and enhanced by the charming styie in which they are revived. Mr. 
piste gives full Beams to his oe genius once more, and shows that he is as 
young in heart and pirit, and as racy, genial, and vigorous as ever.”—Lell’s Week: cly 
Messenger. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193, PICCADILLY. 
In 8v0, price 53. 


EXAMINATIONS OF THE PRINCIPLES OF THE 
SCOTO-OXONIAN PHILOSOPHY. By M. P. W. Boito 
“Theauthor of the present volume is afar more and effectually 


Mansel’s extravagant pretension: 
already issued the nator sh shows himself fully master of his subject and 
of his literary and philosophical w: « We trust this critique will be prssens 
with the same vigour and pul philosophicai Clear-sightedness with which it has been 
begun,” — Westminster 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 198, Piccadilly. 
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EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 


HISTORY. 
OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF 


GASEARD: © with Questions. Cheap Edition, with 


OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF 
Third Edition. 1s, 3d. 


OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF 


IRELAND; with Questions, By the Rev, O. COCKAYNE, 
M.A, 1s. 


OUTLINES OF ROMAN HISTORY; 
with Questions. Fifteenth Edition, with Woodeuts, 10d. 


OUTLINES of GRECIAN HISTORY; 
with Questions. By the Rev. B. BouCcHIER, M.A. 
Twelfth Edition. 1s. 


OUTLINES of SACRED HISTORY ; 
with Questions. Cheap Edition, with Woodcuts. 28. 6d, 


OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF 


THE BRITISH CHURCH. Cheap Edition. 1s, cloth. 


OUTLINES OF ECCLESIASTICAL 
By W. H. Hoare, M.A, 


ANALYSIS OF ENGLISH AND OF 


FRENCH HISTORY. By Dawson W. TuRNER, M.A., 
Head Master of institution School, Liverpool. 
Fourth Edition, 


ANALYSIS OF ROMAN HISTORY. 


By Dawson W. TURNER, M.A. Second Edition. 2s, 


ANALYSIS of GRECIAN HISTORY. 


By Dawson W. TURNER, M.A. Second Edition, 2s, 


ELEMENTS of ANCIENT HISTORY; 


with Questions. pies the Sixth Volume of “ The 
Instructor.” Cloth, 2 


ELEMENTS of MODERN HISTORY; 
with Questions. peins the Seventh Volume of “ <The 
Instructor.” Cloth 


SCHOOL HISTORY of ENGLAND; 


abridged from Gleig’s Family History; with Chro- 
nology, List of Contemporary Sovereigns, and Ques- 
tions. Seventh kdition, Strongly bound, és. 


FAMILY HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


B e Rev. G. R. GLEIG, M.A. Cheaper Edition, 
T A ‘Vols. 10s. 6d, 


STUDENT’S MANDAL of ANCIENT 


HISTORY. By W. Cooke TayLor, LL.D. Chea 


STUDENT'S MANUAL of MODERN 


HISTORY. By W. Cooks Taytor, LL.D, Ch 
Edition. 6s, 4 


HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN 


CHURCH. By Dr. Burton, Regius Professor of 
Divinity, Oxford. Tenth Edition. 53. 


THE CIVIL HISTORY of the JEWS. 
y the Rev, 0. COCKAYNE, M.A. Seeond Edition, with 


HELLAS: the Home, the History, the 


Literature, and the Arts of the AncientGreeks. Trans- 
jated from the German of Jacobs, by JOHN OXENFORD, 


THE LORD AND THE VASSAL: 


® Familiar Exposition of the Feudal System in the 
Middle Ages, 2s, 


TALES AND STORIES FROM HIS- 


TORY. By AGNES With Ilustrations, 
Cheaper Edition, One VoL, 5s. 


ASTRONOMY. 


OUTLINES OF ASTRONOMY. By 
Professor Haut, of King’s College, 10d, 


RECREATIONS IN ASTRONOMY. 


ee. Lswis TOMLINSON, M.A. With many Cuts, 


LECTURES ON ASTRONOMY. By 
H. Mosevey, M.A., F.R.S., one of Her Majesty’s In- 
spectors of Schools. 3s. 6d. 


AN ASTRONOMICAL VOCABU- 

pf being an Explonstion of all Terms in use 

ngst Astronomers. By J. — => Foreign 
Secretary of the Astronomical Society, 1s, 6d. 


LONDON: PARKER, SON, AND BOURN, WEST STRAND. 


GEOGRAPHY. 
OUTLINES OF GEOGRAPHY ; with 
revised, 


ti Twen i 
nin ion. thoroughly 


OUTLINES OF PHYSICAL GEO- 
GRAPHY; with = ZORNLIN. 
With Maps and Illustrations. 


DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY ; with 
Questions. Being the Fifth Volume of “‘The In- 


MANUAL OF ANCIENT GEOGRA- 


PHY. By W. L. Bevan, M.A., Vicar of Hay. 2s. 6d. 


HAND-BOOK OF BIBLE GEOGRA- 


PHY. Fifth Edition, with Maps, 


BIBLE MAPS FOR SCHOOLS; with 


Brief Descriptions. Sewed, 3s. 


BIBLE MAPS: an Historical and De- 


OUTLINE SCRIPTURE MAPS. By 


J.B. Masor, M.A, With Key. . 3s. 


GUYOT’S EARTH AND MAN; 
or, Physical Geography in its Relation to the 
of Mankind. With Corrections and, 
Edition, 2s, 


ATLAS OF PHYSICAL AND HIS- 


TORICAL GEOGRAPHY. Engraved by G. W. dy 
the direction of ANSTED and Rev, ©, 
G. NICOLAY, F.R.G.S, 


RECREATIONS IN PHYSICAL 


GEOGRAPHY; or, the Lh as it is. By Miss R, M, 
ZORNLIN. With Iilustrati 6s. 


GEOMETRY. 
FIRST BOOK OF GEOMETRY, 


PLANE AND SOLID. 1s, 6d, 


ELEMENTS OF DESCRIPTIVE 
GEOMETRY, for Students in Engineering. With 
Eighty Illustrations. By Professor HALL, 6d, 


EUCLID’S ELEMENTS, 
Edited by R. Ports, M.A., Trin. Coll., Cambridge. 


EUCLID’S ELEMENTS of GEOME- 


TRY (the University Edition), Octavo, 10s. 


EUCLID’S ELEMENTS, the First Six 


Books (the School Edition). 4s. 6d. 


EUCLID’S ELEMENTS, the First 
Three Books. 8s, 


EUCLID’S ELEMENTS, the First Two 


Books. 1s, 6d, 


EUCLID’S ELEMENTS, the First 
Book. 1s. 


GEOLOGY AND MINERALOGY. 
OUTLINES OF GEOLOGY. By Miss 


BR. M. ZORNLIN, 


RECREATIONS IN GEOLOGY; with 
a Discourse on the Nature and ne of the 
Science. By the Same. Many Woodcuts, 6d. 


MINERALS AND METALS; their 
of Mines and With many Woodcuts, 2s. 6d, 


BIBLE COINS. 


METALLIC FACSIMILES OF THE 
COINS MENTIONED IN HOLY SCRIPTURE. 6d, 


CLASS BOOKS. 
EASY LESSONS ON MONEY 
MATTERS, 1s, 


EASY LESSONS ON REASONING. 


INTRODUCTORY LESSONS ON 


CHRISTIAN EVIDENCES, 6d. 


INTRODUCTORY LESSONS ON 


THE HISTORY OF RELIGIOUS WORSHIP. 


INTRODUCTORY LESSONS ON 
MORALS. 18.64. 


CLASS READING-BOOK. G. 
With dictionary of Scientific 


ABBOTT'S READER. Fifth Edition. 


READINGS IN POETRY. 3s. 6d. 
READINGS IN ENGLISH PROSE 
LITERATURE, 38. 6d. 


READINGS IN BIOGRAPHY. 


READINGS IN SCIENCE. 3s. 6d. 
EASY LESSONS S IN MECHANICS. 
Third Edition. 3s. Woodcuts. 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY FOR 
 ~ [crema Cheaper Edition. With 143 Woodcuts, 


BIBLE NARRATIVE CHRONOLO- 
GICALLY ARRANGED. By R. ZORNLIN. 
Cheaper Edition. With Maps. 5s. 


PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION TO 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION. Edited by Rev. J. 
Epwarps. Cheaper Edition. 2s. 


TALES, CONVERSATIONS, AND 
EASY LESSONS FROM HISTORY. With Questions. 
Being the First Volume of “The Linstructor.” “Cloth, 


LESSONS ON HOUSES, FURNI- 
TURE, FOOD, AND CLOTHING. With Questions. 
Being the Second Volume of “The Instructor.” Cloth, 


LESSONS ON THE UNIVERSE, 
ANIMAL, VEGETABLE, and MINERAL KINGDOMS, 
and HUMAN FORM. With Questions. Being the 

Third Volume of “ The Instructor.” Cloth, 2s, 


BOOK OF THE CALENDAR, THE 


R, CHENEVIX D.D., Dean of Westminster, 


ENGLISH, PAST AND PRESENT. 
By TRENCH, 


A SELECT GLOSSARY OF WORDS 
FORMERLY WsED IN SENSES DIFFERENT FROM 
THE PRESENT, By the same Author. 4s, 


ON THE STUDY OF WORDS. By 


the same Author. 


ENGLISH SYNONYMS. Edited by 
Archbishop of 


RicHARD WHATELY, D.D., 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 
THREE WEEKS IN PALESTINE 


LEBANON. With Woodeuts. 


HUMBOLDT'S TRAVELS AND DIS- 


VERIES INAMERICA. With Woodcuts, 2s. 6d. 


CAPTAIN COOK'S VOYAGES, with 
CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS; HIS 


ul FE, VOYAGES, AND DISCOVERY OF THE NEW 
ORLD, With Woodcuts. 2s. 6d. 


MUNGO PARK; HIS LIFE AND 
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EVANS’S ENGLISH HARMONIUMS, 


FOR COTTAGES, SCHOOLS, DRAWING-ROOMS, CHURCHES, LITERARY AND OTHER 
PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS, 


IN EVERY POSSIBLE VARIETY, AT PRICES FROM 
SIX TO ONE HUNDRED AND FORTY GUINEAS. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


From JOHN MILLS, Esq., Nantwich, Cheshire. 
(Referring to a Harmonium furnished in November, 1861.) 


the solo stops, and the volume of the “ tC) ” ol without the troublesome 
use of couplers, bring ent into closer rivalry with the modern organ 
any Harmonium has before approac’ 


From the Rev. MARK NEWBY, Rectory, Crosby Garrett, 
Westmoreland. 


Dee, 19th, 1859, 
Sre,—I have had the Harmonium unpacked and tried. It has come down, I am 


to say, — safe, having been well packed. The instrament gives great 
satisfaction. I have many, but never one, however higher in price, that I 
liked at all comparably to this in point of sweetness, clearness, and harmoniousness 
of tone. Yours % 
MARK NEWBY. 
From the Rev. REES LLOYD, Belper. 
Dated May 22nd, 1860, 


Ihave much pleasure in sending you an order for one of your Harmoniums, A 
friend of mine, who had a French instrument, came to try the one you sent me, and 
was so much pleased with the manifest superiority of mine, that he commissioned me 
to write to you at once. I hope you will select a very good one for him. 


From Mr. COXHEAD, Organist of Westcott, Dorking. 
(Referring to a Sixty Guinea Instrument.) 
Dated May 25th, 1860, 
I may add that the on, without one exception, are delighted with the 
sible are the pedals, 


From the Rev. H. SEYMOUR, Dorking. 
erring to a Sixty Guinea Instrument. 
It is a charming instrument, and has already been much admired by visitors to my 
church. I hope to be able to add the German pedals before long. 


From the Rev. HENRY F. WARDLE. 
December 30th, 
GsntLemEn,—I most willingly add my testimony to the worth of your Harmo- 
niums, I consider them pre-eminently superior in tone to any others I have ever 
tried; while their external and internal finish is equally in advance of othe instru- 
ments at the same price. Their peculiar merit seems to me to consist in the absence 
of that metallic cacophonous drone which has always been with myself the peculiar 
drawback of Harmoniums; and I can scarcely conceive any notes, not actually coming 
from pipes, more clear and soft than those of the instruments manufactured by you. 
Equally successful are the larger instruments to which you have applied the 
hitherto peculiarly Organic appendage of pedals; and though, of course, no instru- 
ment can ever supply the place of a good organ, nor any mechanical contrivance can 
ever supply the want of the 32-feet pipe, I am of opinion that the Organ Harmoniums 
I had the gratification of pme | vind Works came as near the grand instrument 
as anything can; and I strongly advise that when the funds for a new organ are 
under £100, your Organ Harmonium should be adopted, as most effective and most 
likely to afford permanent satisfaction. 
I remain, Gentlemen, yours truly, 
Henrx J. Warps, M.A. 
Precentor of the Forest School, Walthamstow. 


From the Rev. T. H. GILT, Ballasalea, Isle of Man. 
January 26th, 1860. 
Your Harmonium has arrived all safe, and I am much pleased with it in every way. 
The tone is beautiful, especially that of the treble notes, which are so clear and 
sweet, whilst the bass has none of that harsh preponderance over the treble so often 
met with in other instruments of this kind. The wind indicator, too, is a great and 
invaluable addition. The finish of the instrument externally is also very neat and 
pretty. It was opened yesterday evening in the presence of about 200 people, all of 


Messrs, Boosey and Sons. 


whom were greatly pleased with it. I have little doubt you will have orders for’ 


several more ere long. 


From the Rev. A. E. FOWLER, Widdington, Essex. 

I hereby certify that Messrs. Boosey and Sons have supplied us with one of Evans’ 
Harmoniums with Ten Stops, which is now placed in our church, and I have great 
pleasure in stating that the instrument is highly approved for its excellence of tone, 
and for Spent power, being quite equal to g our church, and to leading the 
village choir. 


From the Rev. H. GALE, Treborough Rectory, Taunton. 


From Mrs. MOTT, Horringer Parsonage, Bury St. Edmunds. 
Iam much pleased with the Evans’ Harmonium supplied to me by Messrs. Boosey 
and Co., its tone is sweet and clear, especially in the Treble, and it is perfectly free 
from management of the wind, and delicacy and 
readiness 0 ich, I con vans’ Harmonium decidedly superior to other 

instrument of the I have met with. ba 


From the Rev. A. CORNFORD, Belper. 


August 16th, 1860, 
The Patent English Harmoni ” Patent) which Mi and Sons 
ngl iam (Evans me w essrs. Boosey 


sold Mr. C.a year ago, more than answi The tone im- 
proves perceptibly. 
From the Rev. G. R. HOSKINS, Calder Bridge, near Whitehaven. 
6th December, 1861, 
The 6a Harmonium arrived safely yesterday. The instrument is in beautiful tune,< 
promises the satisfaction. ledies end gentlemen who 
admired it extremely, 


From Mr. BARRAS, Organist, Rotheram, Sheffield. 


I played the little Harmonium on Sunday last I bought a year ago of you, and like 
it much better than one I am using every Sunday, which has twelve stops (four rows 
vibrators), made by ——, of Paris, 


From Mr. HEPPENSTALL, Organist of Trowbridge. 


I am happy to say I received the Harmonium safely this day, and am much pleased 
with it, together with Incumbent ——, who requests me to say that it surpasses any- 
thing of the kind he ever heard before. 


From the ‘Clerical Journal.” 


There is yet another and more ex one named “The New Patent English 
Model Harmonium” (with two rows of keys); and, as if to eanees every want of 
the highly-skilled as well as of the less-gifted organist, this admirable deputy for the 
king of instruments is supplied with a complete set of German pedals of two octaves 
and a fourth, with independent pedal reeds—so that the Organo-Harmonium, 
which owes its paternity to Mr. Evans, may and ought to be considered as the ne 
plus ultra of the art, as it is in fact the nearest approach to the organ, both in point 
of delicacy, beauty, and usefulness, that as hitherto courted public examination, 


From the “Morning Herald.” 


On hearing Evans’ improved Har i we were greatly surprised at the 
quantity and quality of tone: and we fully concur in the opinion expressed by many 
of our first organists, that it is by far the nearest approach and the best substitute for 
the organ that has yet been brought before the public. We were struck with, we may 
say, the majestic effect of the full organ, while the delicacy of the swell was charming. 
To Mr. Evans we are indebted for having produced an instrument caleulated to 
improve our psalmody, and to raise the taste for a style of music hitherto difficult to 
produce in the social circle: we allude to the concerted works of the great masters 
written oo the organ, the effect of which can be very faithfully given on the improved 

onium. 


From the ‘Illustrated London News.” 


We have examined several of the most recently constructed of these 
and have been greatly struck with the improvements which, during the course 
nearly twenty years, Mr. Evans’ persevering efforts have succeeded in making. The 
oy difficulties with which he has to contend were the harsh metallic tone caused 

the peculiar mode of generating sound; the inequality in the scale arising from 
the preponderance of the bass over the treble; and the slowness of the sounds in 
answering the touch of the keys, a an effect of heaviness was produced, and 
light, rapid passages were almost impracticable. These defects have been got rid of 
in a surprising manner. The tone, throughout the entire compass of the scale, is 
pure, sweet, mellow, and free from that nasal sound which has hitherto clung so 
obstinately to the instrument, while the mechanical action has become so prompt that 
the most brilliant pianoforte music can be executed with clearness and precision. 
The impressions which we derived from our observations are entirely consonant with 
those of some of our greatest musical authorities who have borne testimony to the 
qualities of the instrument. 


Extract from a Letter, dated April 18th, 1861, Maryport, from Mr. 
HENRY LESLIE, one of the late Professors in connexion with 
Dr, Mark’s School of Music. 


Ihave been detained here a day or two longer than I anticipated, having been 
requested to give a Third Concert, and I have to tell you in praise of your Harmonium 
that a Clergyman so fell in love with mine last night that nothing would satisfy him 
but my selling it to him. I offered to get him another, but he said that he never 
heard such a one as mine, and, therefore, to satisfy him I sold him it. My belief is 
that there are no other Harmoniums in the world at all equal to them. 


From W. T. BEST, Esq. 


The improvements made by Mr. Evans in the construction of Harmoniums are 
important and of great value. 

One of these instruments with two claviers, and a pedal board, would be a much 
better substitute for the Organ in a drawing-room than the ordinary Chamber Organ 
with four or five stops, 


Testimonials have also been received from the following distinguished Professors, Crpr1ant Porrer, SterNDALE Bennett, 
Atrrep Henry Smart, and M. W. Batre. 


An Illustrated Catalogue may be had upon application to the Manufacturers, 
BOOSEY AND CHING, HOLLES STREET, LONDON. 
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| I beg to hand you the amount of your invoice for the large Pedal Harmonium 4 
: — received from you last week. I think it right to say that, with a considerable know- 
: Ee: | ledge of instruments of this kind, I have known none that were at all comparable to 
i ; / the Harmonium you have manufactured for me. It is extraordinary to find such 
=: i variety of resource combined in so compact a form. The fine expression quality of etna 
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